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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


The Heterodowies of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn 
Hazm.—By Isrart FRIEDLAENDER, Professor in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 


CoMMENTARY.’ 


THe Commentary herewith presented follows Ibn Hazm’s 
text published in Vol. xxviii of this Journal, pp. 28-80, by page 
and line. In marking the lines, I have counted every line on 
the page, including the superscriptions. The footnotes are not 
quoted by the line but by the number prefixed to them. In the 
case of some very long footnotes, I also added the line of the 
footnote referred to. 

I prefix a ‘‘ List of Cited Works,” giving all the authorities 
(with short biographical dates) regularly or frequently quoted 
in this treatise. The abbreviations under which they are quoted 
are made noticeable to the eye.” Books only incidentally 
referred to are omitted in this list. MS. before the title signi- 
fies that the book has not yet appeared in print and has been 
used in manuscript. 

In quoting from Arabic sources I have discriminated between 
printed works and manuscripts. The latter I quote in the 
original; the former I give—except in cases of necessity—in 


1 Continued from Vol. xxviii, pp. 1-80. 
> To simplify the abbreviations, I purposely neglect the rules of exact 
transliteration. 


2 I. Friedlaender, [1908. 


translation, as the text itself is accessible to the specialist. In 
translating from the printed edition of Ibn Hazm’s Milal, I 
usually attach the important variants from the manuscripts at 
my disposal. 

I plead guilty to being inconsistent in transliterating the 
Arabic. Such inconsistencies are scarcely avoidable. The 
specialist will pardon them, the layman will hardly notice them. 

As regards the index to this treatise, I refer the reader to 
my remarks in Vol. xxviii of this Journal, p. 27. 


List of Cited Works. 


Abulfeda. Abé’l-Fida [d. 732/1331], Annales Moslemici, ed. 
Adler, Hafniae 1789-94. 

Abu’l1-Maali. Abt’l-Ma‘ali [wrote about 485/1092. Descend- 
ant of Ali. Jmamite], Kitab bayan al-adyan (in Persian), 
printed in Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, vol. I (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 182-171. The quotations refer to the Persian text. 

Agh. Abft’l-Faraj al-Isbahani [d. 356/967], Kitab al-Agani, 
Balak. 

Agh. Tables. I. Guidi, Tables alphabétiques du Kitab al- 
Agani. "Leyden, 1895-1900. 

Anon. Sufi. MS. Anonymous work on Sufism. The author 
quotes Yafi‘l, who died 768/1366. Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue No. 3397. 

Bagd. MS. On Bagdadi [d. 429/1038] and his work, see 
Introduction to this treatise, p. 26. 

Blochet, Le Messianisme et ’hétérodoxie Musulmane. Paris, 
1903.—Draws largely on Persian (Shiitic) sources. 

de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam. English transla- 
tion. London, 1908. 

Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. J-II. 
Leipzig, 1898-1902. 

Diyarbekri. Diyarbekri [died after 982/1574], Ta’rikh al- 
Khamis. Cairo,.1283°. . 

Dozy, Isl. Dozy, Essai sur Vhistoire de l’Islamisme, traduit 
du Hollandais par Victor Chauvin. Leyden-Paris, 1879. 

Fihr. Nadim [wrote 377/988]. Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. Fligel. 
Leipzig, 1871-2. 
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Gen. Leyd. MS. Kitab tahdib al-ansab wa-nihdyat -al-a‘kab. 
An anonymous genealogy of the Alides [fourth century H.]. 
Cod. Leyden (Warner 686). Not paginated. 

de Goeje, Carmathes. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes 
du Bahrain et les Fatimides [Mémoires d’Histoire et de Géo- 
graphie orientales No. 1]. Second edition. Leyden, 1886. 

Goldziher, Muh. St. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien 
I-II. Halle 1889-1890. 

Goldziher, Shi‘a. Goldziher. Beitrage zur Litteraturge- 
schichte der Si‘a und der sunnitischen Polemik. Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 78 (1874), p. 439 ff. Vienna. 

Haarbrucker. German translation of ShahrastaniJ-II. Halle, 
1850-51. Unless otherwise stated, quotations refer to vol. I. 

IAth. Ibn. al-Athir [d. 630/1234]. Chronicon quod Per- 
fectissimum inscribitur, ed. C. J. Tornberg. Leyden, 1851-76. 

IBab., Ithbat. Ibn Babfiye [d. 381/991. JZmamite], Kitab 
fi ithbat al-gaiba wa-kashf al-haira, ed. Méller, Heidelberg, 1901. 

IBab., I‘tikadat. MS. Ibn Babfye (see above), I‘tikadat 
al-Imamiyya. Cod. British Museum (Add. 19,623). See de 
Rieu, Catalogue p. 385. 

I. H. Ibn Hazm [d. 456/1064], the author of our text. See 
Introduction, p. 9 ff. 

IHaukal. Ibn Haukal [wrote 367/977], ed. de Goeje [Biblio- 
theca Geographorum Arabicorum II]. Leyden, 1873. 

Iji. ji [d. 756/1355]. Mawakif, ed. Sérenson. Leipzig, 
1848. 

Ikd. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi [d. 328/940], al-‘Ikd al-farid, I-III. 
Cairo, 1293. If not otherwise stated, quotations refer to vol. I. 

IKhald. Ibn Khalddin [d. 808/1406], Mukaddima, ed Qua- 
tremére I-III. [Notices et Extraits des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Impériale voll. 16-18] Paris, 1847-1858. 

IKhall. Ibn Khallikan [d. 681/1282], Kitab wafayat al- 
a‘yan, ed. Wiistenfeld. Gottingen, 1835-43. 

IKot. Ibn Koteiba [d. 276/889], Kitab al-ma‘arif, ed. 
Wiistenfeld. Géttingen, 1850. 

Isfr. MS. On Isfra’ini [d. 471/1078], see Introduction, p. 26. 

Istakhri [wrote 340/951], ed. de Goeje [Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorum I]. Leyden, 1870. 


4 I. Friedlaender, [1908. 


Kashi. Abft ‘Amr Muhammed b. ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Kashshi (from Kashsh in Jurjan) [approximately 300%.” 
Imamite], Ma‘rifat akhbar ar-rijal. Biographies of Shiitic 
worthies chronologically arranged. Bombay 1317>.—The author 
apparently draws on old and rare sources. 

Kremer, Ideen. Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islams. Leipzig, 1868. 

Lubb al-Lubab. Suyfti [d. 911/1505], Lubb al-lubab fi 
tahrir al-ansab, ed. P. J. Veth. Leyden, 1830-32. 

Makr. Makrizi [d. 845/1442], Kitab al-mawa‘iz wa’l-i‘tibar 
bi-dikri’l-khitat wa’l-A4thar, I-II. Balak, 1270". Draws partly 
on very old sources. Un less otherwise stated, quotations refer 
tovol. LI, 

Masudi. Mas‘fidi [d. 345/956]. Murfj ad-dahab, ed. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, I-IX. Paris, 1861-77.—His information is 
incidental and brief, but extremely valuable. 

Mirza. MS. Mirzé Makhdtm [about 1594], Risdlat an-nawa- 
kid fi-radd ‘ala-r-Rawafid. A polemical treatise against Shiism. 
Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, Catalogue No. 2136. 

Nawawi, Tahdib. Nawawi [d. 676/1278], Tahdib al-asma 
wa'l-lugat, ed. Wiistenfeld. Gottingen, 1842-7. 

PRE’. Protestantische Realencyklopidie, ed. Herzog and 
Hauck. Third edition. 

de Sacy. Exposé de ‘la religion des Druzes, I-II. Paris, 
1838. Quotations tw Roman figures refer to vol. L. 

Shahr. Shahrastaini [d. 548/1153], Kitab al-Milal wa’n- 
Nihal, ed. Cureton I-II. London, 1842-6. Quotations refer to 
vol. I. 

Sibt, Imams. MS. Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi [d. 654/1257], Kitab 
sirat maulana Amir al-Mu’minin al-Imam ‘Ali... wa-auladihi. 


1 Mr. Ellis, of the British Museum, kindly called my attention to this 
work. | 

2 IT have been unable to find any statement bearing on the age of this 
author. The date given in the text is based on the following calcula- 
tions. al-Kashshi was a pupil of al-‘AyyAshi (edition of his work, p. 379). 
The latter is no doubt identical with Fihrist 195'4,and Tusy, List of 
Shy‘ah books, No. 690. Neither of these authors give his age. But 
according to Tusy, ib., al-‘-Ayydshi ‘‘ heard the disciples (agh&b) of ‘Ali b. 
al-Hasan b. Faddal ” who died 224" (Tusy, No. 191). This justifies the 
rough estimate given in the text. 
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A biography of Ali and his successors in the Imamate. Cod. 
Leyden (Warner 915). 

Suyuti, Tarikh. Suyfiti [d. 911/1505], Ta’rikh al-Khulafa, 
ed. Sprenger and Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hakk. Calcutta, 1857. 

— translated into English by H. 8. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1881. 

Tab. Tabari [d. 309/921], Annales, ed. de Goeje. 

Tusy. Tsi[d. 459/1067. Jmamite]. List of Shy‘ah books, 
ed. Sprenger and Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hakk. Calcutta, 1853-5. 

van Vloten, Chiitisme. van Vloten, Recherches sur la Domi- 
nation arabe, le Chiitisme et les Croyances messianiques dans le 
Khalifat des Omayyades. [Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Let- 
terkunde, Deel I, No. 3.]| Amsterdam, 1894. 

van Vloten, Worgers. von Vloten, Worgers in Iraq [Feest- 
bundel . . . van zijn tachtigsten geboortedag aan Dr. P. J. 
Veth]. Leyden, 1894. (See this volume, p. 92.) 

Wellhausen, Opp. Wellhausen,. Die religiés-politischen 
Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam. Berlin, 1901. [Abhand- 
lungen der koéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. Neue Folge. Band 
V, Nro. 2]. 

Wolff, Drusen. Wolff, Die Drusen und ihre Vorlaufer. 
Leipzig, 1845.—Based on de Sacy. 

Wustenfeld, Register. Wiistenfeld, Register zu den gene- 
alogischen Tabellen. Gdttingen, 1853. 

Wustenfeld, Tabellen. Wiaiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen 
der arabischen Stimme und Familien. Géttingen, 1852. 

ZDMG. Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

Zeid. MS. al-Késim b. Ibrahim al-Hasani [d. 246/860. 
From Yemen. Zeidite|, a volume containing miscellaneous 
Zeiditic writings (19 in number). Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue No. 4876. Contains reliable and, in view of the 
early date of the author, extremely valuable information. 

Zeid. Mutaz. Ahmad b. Yahya b. ’l-Murtadé [d. 840. 
from Yemen. Zeidite|, Kitab al-Milal wa’n-Nihal. Chap- 
ter on the Mu‘tazila, ed. Arnold. Leipzig, 1902. 

Yakut. Yakdt [d. 626/1229], Geographical Dictionary ed. 
Wiistenfeld I-VI. Leipzig, 1868-73. 
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List of Abbreviations. 


Codd.=Codices: the manuscripts of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n- 
Nihal in distinction from the printed edition. 

Comm.=Commentary to Ibn Hazm’s Milal published in this 
volume. 

Ed.=printed edition of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Nihal. 

Introd.=Introduction to this treatise in Vol. xxviii of this 
Journal, pp. 1-28. 

Milal=the ee of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Nihal: 


Br = British Museum. 


L = Leyden. 
V = Vienna. 
Y = Yale. 


See Introd., p. 17. 

Note, with a number following, refers to the footnotes under 
the Text (see next). 

Text=Text of Ibn Hazm’s Milal published in Vol. xxviii of 
this Journal, pp. 28-80. 

Small figures above large figures indicate the line on the page 
referred to. When underlined, the small figure indicates that 
the lines are to be counted from below. 


[28] PP. 28, 1. 21 f.* -I am not sure that I have correctly rendered 
the words of the original (Ed. II, 111°): x9 Grd bo Ara, 


ath uypo xad bole Land pgio ds po (LVY read Ly): 
The meaning of the sentence is not quite clear. It largely 


5 depends on the interpretation of the verb Ux. The latter, 


followed by As, 3, or &, usually designates ‘‘ to excite, stir 
up evil, mischief or discord, against or among people” (Lane). 
We have translated accordingly, taking &) as referring to 


eo hw dl and Les to ds in the preceding sentence. But our 


10 author, who is apparently very fond of this word, seems to use it 


F 
in a somewhat different sense. Thus Ed. IT, 1317? wa3 be ASe 


1 The reference is to Vol. xxviii of this Journal, as already stated. 
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ee 


PRM 9D Lsls 2 gt? ayy yy A) ‘‘contradiction to[28| 
anything that has been logically demonstrated is nothing but 
wh, 1. €., casuistry or sophistry.” I, 20’ Ko wndandt hol wee Fs) 
‘* the casuistry of the Sophists.”” 19*°: a certain heretic was con- 
9 Oo G w 

vincingly refuted wr y.s) xt SAS Boe ws ‘Cand nothing was 5 
left to him except sophistic arguments.” See also III, 214”, 
V, 79°, 80’, 93° (w-gatlinn). Comp. Dozy sub voce wnelinn: 
‘*suppositions captieuses, sophismes”? (from Makkari). The 
verb 1s applied by Ibn Hazm in the same sense and construed 
with Wrei. Ed. V, 15‘ ido & les Feasts ae mes pbes Lis 10 


Sol ums ‘we know of no proof whatever aes auney could 
casuistically bring forward in favor of this nonsense.” III, 203° 


ek aC a ee ee 2 Se ties 
slit re) he A) 25,5 YI sho We pean? Urs ds 
‘‘ One of them sophistically assumes that the verse (Koran 17, 
104) reads ‘‘alimtu’ with a ‘damma’ over the ‘ta’.”—In 15 
accordance with these quotations the sentence under considera- 


tion ought to be translated: ‘‘and to expound the sophisms that 
were brought forward by those of them who argue sophistically ” 


x» would then be the dsle (Wright,’ Arabic Grammar IU, 
320A) of Le and the variant Les would be an intentional cor- 20 


rection. —xsls up X43 dole Las is somewhat hard, but it can 
scarcely be translated otherwise than it has been done in the text. 


29,1. 1. Ed. as well as Codd. write, as a rule, Rane yell [29] 
(or Ram yell) both with Hamza and Ya. This spelling may have 
been chosen intentionally, so as to embrace the two interpreta- 25 
tions given to the word, the one deriving it from Le, ‘*to delay,” 


the other from the root xP) “to inspire hope.” Comp. Shahr. 


108, Makr. 3493, Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 90, note 1. 
—L.10f. For the better understanding of this paragraph 
I insert here the synopsis of Murji’ite doctrines given in Mila/ 30 


L 11, 162°: hast! yo Gada po GLY! Kam yall wks 
Srey Ser ee ee Jls cake Iayes HIS tdi Uls 


8 I. Friedlaender, , [1908. 


"all of ely ~s om ns? Ns, Kia’ Yo ree lo 3 slob 
pias xakiiy ax Gel Wy Ql igdiai)| OUAs 


edly Kael Ny. See the detailed account on the Murji’a 


ae IV, 204 ff. On the question as to the nature of ‘‘ Faith” 
see III, 188 ff. 
—L.11. Abd Hanifa died 767 C. E. Shahr. 105 admits 
that this famous Fakih is generally counted among the Murji- 
1o’ites.” He does so reluctantly, as the latter, in spite of their 
close relation to the Sunna, are considered heterodox, and he 
explains this, in a rather far-fetched manner, as the result of a 
misunderstanding. But inconsistently enough, he himself later 
mentions him among the prominent men of the Murji’a (p. 108). 
5 —L.15. Jahm was executed for his heterodox beliefs 
towards the end of the Omeyyad period, Shahr. 19, 60. Makr. 
349”. 
—Ibidem. On al-Ash‘ari’s (873-935 C. E’) doctrine see 
de Boer, 56 f. At first opposed, ‘‘ he was finally considered so 
20 orthodox that anyone who attacked him was regarded as an 
infidel who deserved capital punishment. The devout philoso- 
pher was revered as a saint” (Dozy, Jsl. 255). It is highly 
characteristic that Makrizi, who quotes this passage almost 
verbatim (345’°)*, omits al-Ash‘ari’s name both here and 1. 17. 
2 Although himself a Zahirite like Ibn Hazm,* he did not possess 
his courage or consistency to charge the patron-saint of the 
Sunna with heterodox views. ‘The same consideration probably 
accounts for the variant in Land Y (see note 6). The printer 
of Ed. repeatedly endeavors to defend al-Ash‘ari against the 
soattacks of our author. In a footnote to this passage (II, 111) 


1 On the margin & KAAS YW : 


? Comp. I[Kot. 301. 

3 Makrizi frequently plagiarizes Ibn Hazm; see Goldziher, Zahiriten 
202; Muh. St. II, 269. 

4 Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 196 f. 
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he maintains that Ibn Hazm misrepresents al-Ash‘ari’s view, [29] 
ascribing this circumstance to the geographical distance between 
these two men (the former in Spain, the latter in Basra). In a 
footnote to ITI, 206 he asserts that the difference between al- 
Ash‘ari and Ibn Hazm is merely verbal. 5 

—L.16. Muhammed b. Karram (died 256", Makr. 357”*) is 
counted Makr. 349° (comp. 357” ff.) among the Mushabbiha. 
On his view regarding the external nature of ‘‘ faith” (our text 
I. 21 f.) see Ed. IIT, 188, Bagd. 4*. Comp. de Boer, 56. 

—L. 20. On the principle of ‘‘Takiyya” see Goldziher’s 10 
article ZDMG. 60, 213 ff. It is of special significance for the 
Shi‘a, ib. p. 217 ff. 
 — L. 24f. See the chapter on the Mu‘tazila, Ed. IV, 192 ff. 

— L.25f. The three Mu‘tazilites named here occupy an 
intermediate position in the question of Kadar: It is God who1s 
creates the actions of man, but man has the privilege of giving 
assent to them. Shahr, 62, de Boer 56. 

— L. 25. On an-Najjar (9th century C. E.) see Makr. 3503. 
—L. 26. Instead of Ge (also Ed. IV, 45°°, Makr. 350") 
Shahr. 63° has Wlic (Haarbriicker 94° ‘Attab).—Makr. 350?" 20 
counts him among the Mujabbira, admitting, however, that 
because of his other views he is generally reckoned among the 

Mu‘tazila. He died 218", Aihr. 182, n. 7. 

30, 1. 1. On Dirdar see Makr. 3492. Comp. Ed. I, 109. [30] 

— L, 2. See on this famous Mu‘tazilite p. 66" and passim— 925 
His peculiar position in the question of Kadar, de Boer, 51. 

—L. 5 ff. See Text 74° ff. and Comm. 

—L.14. |The synopsis of Kharijite views given in Milal 


L II, 162° will serve to illustrate this passage: c pdt odls 
3} Riyal SLs spittin, WS Le Iyer Lbs 72S crolasten 
— 550 WN, aly pireluns so gli Mas Vt 
pil sesisl, ac IAS ys Ihemys WS ye eb WKS 
Sats WAS AMI Ss RAW ells AUS Ipitie Ls & styl 
WS y8 Bria crinst SUS els pei JULY, Laut dus 


RSM xesisl,. See Ed. IV. 188 ff., Shahr. 100. = 


10 I, Friedlaender, [1908. 


[30] —L.15. The Kh§arijite named here was an intimate friend 
of the extreme Shiite Hisham b. al-Hakam (p. 65"'), Masudi 
V, 343. 

—L.17f. The names of these three heretics appear in so 

5manifold and puzzling variations that it is well-nigh impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

The father’s name of the jfirst occurs in the following forms: 
1) bo5le for asle) Milal V 50°, L II, 145°, Masudi III, 267, 
Shahr.18, 42, Makr. 347%*, de Sacy XLII footnote, also in the 

10 carefully printed manuscripts of Bagd. 49°, 136% and Isfr. 8°, 
62°. We have adopted this reading in our text.—2) fa,l., 
very frequently: Ed Y in our passage. Ed. I, 78", 90”, 
Milal L I, 364, Iji 340, de Sacy, ibidem.—3) lo,l\& L here 
(so probably also V, see note 8), Ed. IV, 197-198 (several 

15times).—4) a... Ed. III, 120°.—5) laosle Br. here, L II, 
162° 1. 1 (taste). 

Still more numerous are the variations of the father’s name 
of the second person. It is found written as follows’: 1) Urls 
Ed. here.—2) Qwg3ly Masudi III, 267.—3) yw—e Milal V, 

20 50*.—4) Unga Ed. IV, 198"°.—5) Sorte Br. here (V 


Uigtl).—6) Wage (Cy? eriee Oval) Shahr. 43.—7) Yep 
Y here (L unpointed); Isfr. 63% ial (sic).’—8) pb 


Ed. I, 90'.°—9) Gistle (ge Vsal Ge dea!) Bagd. 103°. 
We have followed this reading of Bagd., owing to the careful 

25 punctuation of the manuscript (see Introduction, p. 27).—The 
ending (~g——os appears in all these readings. This most 
probably indicates Christian origin, the more so as the views of 
these men (see later) distinctly show. Christian influence. 


1 Note 9 contains several misprints which must be corrected in accord- 
ance with the text above. 

2 «‘ MAndsch,” as Haarbriicker (II, 419) transcribes the reading of Isfr., 
is impossible in the manuscript. 

3 Schreiner, Der Kalam in der jitdischen Litteratur, p. 63, note i, is 
inclined to accept this reading, and to identify it with the Greek. Navo¢ 
which occurs as the name of several Syrian bishops (Harkavy, Hahdékér 
II, 17). But the latter name is transcribed in Arabic as l3l; (Harkavy. 
ibidem). 
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The by-name of the third as given by Ed. is no doubt incorrect, [30] 
as according to the express statement Ed. IV, 197” al-Fadl was 


(as well as Ahmad b.Ha’it) from Basra.’ Instead of lyst we 
find: 1) .¢S)l4! Isfr. 64° 1. 3.—2) sy Ed. III, 120’, 
IV, 197°; (V here eye! Br. L here and L TI, 162°, 1.1 5 
gyals L TL, 146* (sic) goysis!).—3) 3041 Shahr. 18; 42 


ost yo dda.) S2dS4 ji 340. It is impossible to 
decide on the proper form. 

The doctrines common to these three men consist mainly of 
the belief in the divinity of Jesus and a fully developed theory 10 
of Metempsychosis; see the sources quoted above, especially 
Kd. I, 90, Shahr. 42 f., Makr. 347. They are usually mentioned 
together and designated as the pupils of the Mu‘tazilite an- 
Nazzam (p. 58°), who himself betrays the influence of Christian 
doctrine, comp. Schreiner, der Kaldm in der jiidischen Littera- 15 
tur, p. 4.—According to Ed. I, 90°’ and Bagd. 103°, Ahmad 
b. Yanish (or whatever his name) was a pupil of Ahmad b. 
Ha’it. 

—L.18. On the term ‘‘Rawafid” see Appendix A. 

—L.19. On the Sffis see Text 73°. The omission in L. Y, 20 
(note 11) is probably intentional. Ibn Hazm as Zéhirite has 
naturally enough a particular aversion to the allegorical inter- 
pretation current among the Sifis. 

—Ibidem. Abd Isma‘il belonged to‘the radical wing of the 
extreme Kharijite sect of the Azdrika (comp. above p. 9%), % 
Ed. IV, 189. Makr. 3495 calls him Isma‘il and counts him 
among the Mujabbira. 

31, 1.1. On the ‘Ajarida of the Khawéarij see Ed. IV, 191°, [31] 
Shahr. 95. On the conception of ‘‘Ijma‘” see de Boer 38. 

—L. 17%. Mukatil is counted Shahr. 108 (comp. ib. p. 106) 30 
among the Murji’a, but later on, p. 121, among the Zeidiyya. 

— L. 20. See the names of these three Shiites in the Index. 
—On the close relation between the Shi‘a and the Mu‘tazila see 
ZDMG. 52, 216; 53, 380, 5388; 60, 225, de Boer 43 ult. Comp. 
Miller, Zslam, II, p. 9. The Shiites mentioned here all belong 35 
to the Imamiyya. Still closer is the relation of the Zeidiyya to 
the Mu‘tazila. Zeid b. Ali (Text 74°), the founder of the former 
sect, was a pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata, the founder of the latter 
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[31] (Shahr. 116), who in turn is said to have received the ‘‘ science 
of Kalam” from Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, Zeid. Mutaz. 10 
penult. Typical is the utterance Makrizi’s (348"°) ‘‘Seldom is 
a Mu‘tazilite found who is not a Rafidite, except a few.” 

5 33, 1. 23. ‘* Went to the extreme,” lit. ‘‘exaggerated = 


33 
WG, This verb, which in the form of the participle (xaJle or 


eS) has become the technical term for the Ultra-Shi‘a, origin- 
ally seems to have had a wider range and to have been applied 
to other than Shiitic movements. Thus Zkd (249) has a special 

1ochapter on -‘‘guluww” in asceticism. Makrizt applies this 
expression to adi sects of Islam and states in the case of each 
sect the nature of its ‘‘guluww,” i. e., in how far it exaggerates 
the correct principles of the Sunna. 

— L. 24. This view is held by Abf Isma‘il al-Bittikhi (p. 

111*°), Ed. IV, 189°. 

— L. 26. This view is held by the Meimfniyya, a section 
of the ‘Ajarida, Ed. IV, 190", Shahr. 96, Bagd. 4°. They 
slavishly adhered to the restrictions in Koran 4, 27. 

—L. 2%. This view, too, is attributed to the Meimdniyya, 

20Shahr. 95 f., comp. Noldeke, Geschichte des Korans, p. 277 ff. 

—L. 28 f. See Koran 24, 2; 5, 42 and comp. Ed. IV, 189°. 


Milal L I, 25° 1. 2°: shes pee oe vanes eee m7 


oat Fut SNe, pid! cle Ge 

2 —L, 33. The doctrine of Metempsychosis was current 

among the Mu‘tazilites, Schreiner, der Kaldm in der jtidischen 

Litteratur, p. 62 ff. It was of vital importance for the extreme 

Shi‘a, to whom it served as a metaphysical substructure for many , 

of their beliefs and practices (see Index s.v. ‘‘ Transmigration of 

30Souls”). Shahr., Makr. and others mention a oe sect called 
Tandsukhiyya. — See also p. 26°° ff. 

[34] 34, 1. 2. This view is attributed to a certain Abt Gifar, 7 


Ed. IV, 197°". L II, 145° is more explicit: do! * Lae Lol. 


1T cannot identify the passage in Ed. 
2 T, II, 162 he is called as in Ed. ylae yl. 
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xELod, ryitll ne wy! a kz WLS rgslad, Uyiaelt en [34] 


ofS YG o 3 
SKS ‘(sic) Lest, BAS, KS grGL 
—L. 4. Comp. Ed. IV, 206° ff. 
L. 7. Ibn Hazm (Ed. IV, 199%) quotes in the name of 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abdallah ar-Ru(‘aini, an older contemporary of his, 5 
who was known for his piety and asceticism, the doctrine ‘‘ that 
he who has reached the highest degree of righteousness and 
purity of soul has attained prophecy and that the latter is by 
no means a special faculty.” 
—L. 9. Instead of ‘‘pious” better translate ‘‘saints.’— 10 
Comp. Ed. IV, 27°: ‘* We often heard of Safis who maintained 
that a saint was superior to a prophet;’ IV, 226°, ‘‘a part of 


vE 
the Sdafis claim that there are among the Divine Saints (+L, 
xdsf) some who are superior to all the prophets and apostles, 
and that he who has reached the utmost limit of saintliness is 15 
exempt from all religious precepts, as prayer, fast, alms, etc. 
and is allowed all forbidden things, as adultery, wine, and so 
forth.” IBab. L‘*tiékadat 24 ascribes the same views to the ad- 


herents of Hallaj oe 69"): «sy80 sh Sos Soest Rode, 

vastyatt Ciems Sadao J is meazos ee FoLisths ASUf20 
" wv a OF 

we gst els! ets” wloss| xt etal RS reel Spl0e 

ur das! pic 5 gs wgatde rey vale 1! Soll ol, 

eden gare clus YI. Comp. also Ibn al-Athir’s utterance 

p. 14*°.—One might think of reading Ks ast instead of hs 


Khaw (1. 8). But the author reviews the ‘‘ exaggerations” of 25 
each of the five sects. of Islam (Text 28 ult.). The Sunnites 
in consequence cannot be missing (cf. p. 12° ff.). 

-— L. 12. The belief in Incarnation (huldl) forms the basis 
of the cardinal ultra-Shiitic belief in the Divine nature of the 
Imams. Most historians of religion enumerate a special sect 30 
called Huldliyya. See Index sub voce ‘‘ Incarnation.” 


’The change in gender because milk naturally refers to the female. 
2 See p. 82)9, 
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[34] —L.13. On Halidj see Comm. to p. 69°. Ibn Hazm effec- 


tively ridicules this belief in the divinity of Hallaj, Ed. V, 117. 
He repeatedly quotes Hallaj as the type of a (pseudo) miracle 
worker, e. g., Ed. I, 110” and elsewhere. 
5 —L.16. See p. 78’. 
—L.18. On as-Sayyid, see passages specified in the Index. 
— L. 20. See Text 69° and Comm. 
— L. 21. See p. 79”. 
— L. 22. On Abt Mansar, see p. 89". 
10 — L. 23. On Bazig, see p. 95°; on Bayan, p. 88°. 
— L. 25. See p. 24° ff. 


[85] 35,1. 1 ff. Comp. a similar utterance of Ibn al-Athir (VIII, 


21). These heretics maintain ‘‘that all the religious precepts 
have an inner meaning, and that Allah has imposed upon his 
15 saints and those that have perceived the Imams and the ‘‘ Gates ” 
(abwab, sffitic term) neither prayer nor alms nor anything 
else.”” Makr. 352'° quotes in the name of the Khattabiyya 
(Text 69) the same specimens of allegorical interpretation, with 
a few characteristic modifications. Thus ‘‘ Jibt”’ and ‘‘ Tagat” 
20 (l. 7) are interpreted as referring to Aba Sufyan and ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, while Aba Bekr and ‘Omar are represented by ‘‘ khamr” 
(wine) and ‘‘maysir” (a gambling game), Koran 2, 216; 5, 92. 
This is no doubt an attempt to soften somewhat the insult to 
‘the two Sheikhs” implied in the original interpretation. 
25Interesting, because reflecting the attitude of official Shiism 
toward these exegetic endeavors, are the two anecdotes told 
Kashi 188. ‘‘ Abd ‘Abdallah (i. e., Ja‘far as-Sadik, see Index) 
wrote to Abt’l-Khattab (Text 69‘): ‘It has come to my knowl- 
edge that thou assumest that ‘‘adultery” means a person, that 
30*¢ wine,” ‘‘ prayer,” ‘‘fasts” and ‘‘abominations” (fawdhish, 
Koran 6, 152; 7, 31) mean certain persons. It is not as thou 
sayest.’—Someone said to Ja‘far: ‘It is reported in thy name 
that ‘‘wine,” ‘‘maysir,” ‘‘images,” and ‘‘arrows” (Koran 5, 
92) stand for certain persons.’ He replied: Allah would cer- 
35 tainly not have told his people something that they could not 
know (i. e., understand by mere allusion).” 
— L. 12. See p. 92” ff. 
—1L.13 ff. See also Text 49°. I. H. alludes to the same 
attitude of the Shiites, Wilal L II, 82° (=Ed. IV, 83): Jahm 
40 b. Safwan and Abd’l-Hudeil, as well as certain Rawafid, deny the 
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eternity of Paradise and Hell (comp. p. 74). He then pro-[35] 
ceeds to refute Jahm and Abd’l-Hudeil. As for the Rawéafid, 
they deserve no refutation, as they do not rely on logical demon- 
stration (the last sentence missing in Ed.). In another passage 
(Ed. II, 94) I. H. elaborately argues against those of his co- 5 
religionists who ‘‘take it for granted that religion cannot be 
accepted on the basis of logical demonstration, thus gladdening 
the hearts of the heretics and testifying that religion can be 
established by means of assumptions and by superior force.” 
How deeply seated this aversion to argumentation was in Shi- 10 
itic circles can be seen from the utterances of the famous 
Imamite Ibn Babfye (/‘tékadat 6°), who devotes a whole chapter 
to this subject. I reproduce this interesting chapter in its 
essential parts: 


dles af 3 leds Stadt ure (gr ut 3 olaxeY| wo 1s 
Lolixel les xf baa, ‘pa 3! evel le “XADO ty 
SI jdse BY xis Kein Lles alll g Jadt Of Wd a 
dles ali Jy up edu wade solel hiwws wo garda Y Lo 
St pL cea fot ALA xe JU 2 Qe ASS Ot Sl, 
Sol a Sy die ud ale Golall Gh, Ni Cuwols Lles xbitor 
Gre ale dy oI rai, aeyd) oJ Pol His USS Ad 
OL LEM, lye ela Les Syed yf days lhe! Sf 
SS YE abt ees So ‘crs ywedidl shies Wolo Gus 
Rat yl Chem (3 Jtast, Jy its LS 5¢5 Leio Sida Sus 


SHON ble Spe pHa ale “parebell et Uli, xis Leics 


' This is the Kunya of Ibn Babtye. 

1 Koran 58, 48. 

® Shahr. 143 mentions in the name of al-Warrak (author of the Fihrist ?) 
that this reply of Ja‘far was transmitted by HishAm b. SAlim (see Index) 
and Muhammed b. an-Nu‘man (p. 59), who strictly followed this injunc- 
tion till they died. 

4i,e., Ali. 
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[35] Ils GH GGG LE OF egy [7]... Sodsys Josh 


uf aa ile Of dbf de J but KL ope plang 


gitiail Lio elise SLs ghd dhe CARS) inks ils aren 
gins ws ighddv ste CARD) inde wl | As JBL de 
5 Pel di Re) 
This elimination of logic from the eres of religion is 
complemented and justified by the claim of a higher source of 
knowledge, the claim of inspiration (1. 14). See on this p. 54”. 
— L. 22. The Ultra-Shiites are excluded from Islam by all 
10 orthodox theologians, comp. Introduction, p. 23, 1. 1-2. I. H. 
sees in this agreement of the orthodox the force of an ‘‘1jma‘.”’ 
—L. 24 ff. The following significant passage was first com- 
municated by Kremer (Jdeen, p. 10) from the Vienna manu- 
script. Makr. 362‘ ff. reproduces our passage without giving 
5 credit to its author (comp. p. 8, n. 3). Ibn Hazm’s view on the 
origin of Shiitic heterodoxy is founded on the observation of the 
réle played by the Persian element in the Shiitic movement, a view 
fully shared and frequently over-emphasized by modern scholars 
(see Introduction, p. 3, note 1). This view, which conveniently 
s0enough regards the introduction of ‘‘ guluww” (see p. 12°) into 
Islam as a treacherous act of revenge’ on the part of the subju- 
gated nationalities, is voiced also by other Muhammedan writers, 
comp., e. g., the utterance of Ibn al-Athir VIII, 21 (p. 14") 
and Iji 349. I. H. gives repeated expression to this conviction 
5in his Milal, comparing the treachery of the Persians with the 
deceitful attitude of the Jews towards Christianity, the latter 
having bribed the apostle Paul to smuggle the doctrine of 
‘‘éuluww” into the new faith.° Thus in the chapter dealing 
with Christianity (Ed. II, 38) I. H. endeavors to prove that the 
30 Apostles were infidels. ‘‘Either they sincerely and firmly 
believed in the divinity of Christ and ‘‘ exaggerated” on his 


1 Comp. Text 53! and Comm. 
2 The expression eduwyl MS is repeatedly found in this connection, 


comp. Ed. IV, 2275: 13 and elsewhere. 
3 It is worthy of notice that I. H. repeatedly quotes the latter view as 
being held by the Jews of his time. 
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behalf, in the same way as did the Saba’iyya’ and the other sects [ 35] 
of the Galiya as regards Ali, or as the Khattabiyya believed in the 
divinity of Ab@’l-Khattab (Text 69*), the adherents of al-Hallaj 
(Text 69°) in the divinity of al-Hallaj and the other infidels 
among the Batiniyya..., or they were seduced by the Jews, 5 
as the latter claim, to corrupt the followers of Christ and lead 
them into error, in the same way as ‘Abdallah b. Saba the Him- 
yarite, al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Obeid, Abad ‘Abdallah al-‘Ajant, 
Abit Zakariya al-Khayyat, Ali an-Najjar, Ali b. al-Fadl al- 
Janadi’ and the other emissaries of the Karmatians and Shiites’ 10 
rose to lead into error the partisans (Shi‘a) of Al.” 

Next to the Persians, the largest share in the importation of 
heterodox doctrines into Islam is attributed to the Jews, mainly 
on the ground that ‘Abdallah b. Saba (p. 18°° ff.), the founder of 
the first Shiitic sect, 1s said to have been a Jew. Thus I. H., 15 
in referring to the claim of the Jews regarding the apostle Paul,* 
thoughtfully adds (I, 222): ‘‘ This is something which we do 
not consider improbable on their part. For they tried the same 
thing towards ourselves and our religion, although this time 
they failed to carry out their cunning. I refer to ‘Abdallah b. 
Saba known as Ibn as-Sauda,* the Jew, the Himyarite—may 
Allah curse him!—who embraced Islam in order to lead into 
error as many Muslims as possible. He assumed the leadership 
of an ignoble party, who stood on the side of Ali, so that they 
might profess the divinity of Ali, in the same way as Paul 2% 
became the leader*® of the followers of Christ that they might 
believe his divinity. These are now the Batiniyya and Galiya, 


Ss) 
=) 


1 Cod. L. (I, 105*) and V. (160%) read Sababiyya, see p. 41". 
2 See on most of these men the Index. 


3 &5| cae Nf, ‘‘proprement les Orientaux, était en Afrique le nom par 


lequel on désignait les Chiites ’’ (Dozy s. v.). 

4 How widespread this belief was can be seen from the elaborate 
story, given by Isfr. (71*) and designated by him as generally known, 
how Paul at the instance of the Jews became a Christian, studied in 
the Christian monasteries and, having gained their confidence, smug- 
gled into Christianity the belief in the Trinity, etc. 


5 Eid. I, 2228 egal . The correct reading in Codd. See p. 18%, 
6 Ed. 229° et . L. V. correctl > dL 
2 ae ated, 
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[35] and the least heretical among these are the Imamiyya.” See 
more on the relation of Judaism to Shiism, p. 19’? ff. 

— L. 29. I owe the explanation of these two terms to a pri- 

vate communication of Professor Néldeke: ‘‘ Ibn Hazm’s state- 


e of ig ° e 
5ment with reference to slow and =X 1s not quite exact. 


elas! are not the Persians as a whole, but those descendants of 
the Persians (mostly or wholly arabicized) who conquered Yemen 
at the time of the great Chosroes. In Yemen the ‘Abna’ 
were prominent as a class during the time of Muhammed and 
1ohis immediate successors. The same name was afterwards 
(third century H.) applied in ‘Irak to the descendants of the 
Khorasanian warriors who won the empire for the Abbasids.— 
hyd (‘the free ones’) properly designates the Persian nobles, 


(the éAevOepo. of the Parthians). About 600 C. E. the poets 
isapply this name to the Persians in general, and later writers use 
the same appellation merely on the basis of a scholarly tradition.” 
See Noéldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden, p. 225, n. 5 and 342, n. 7. 
[36] 36,1. 9. On Sunbad (or Sinbad) see Blochet, |. 44 f. 
2 —Ibidem (note 2). ‘‘The form of the name is still very 


uncertain. I hardly believe that Ustadsis is correct. maa d Lal 
may represent many different forms of an Iranian name” 
(Noldeke). 
—TIbidem. On al-Mukanna‘ see Comm. to p. 70’. 
2% —Ibidem. On Babak comp. Fihr. 343 f. and notes. He 
was crucified in Surra-man-ra’a in the year 223", Bagd. 107°. 
—L.11. On Khidash see p. 98°. On Abt Muslim, see Index. 
— L. 20-21. Comp. Introduction, p. 22” f. and Text, p. 79”. 
[37] 37,1.2f. Fifty prayers are mentioned in connection with 
30the Karmatians and the Nuseiriyya, de Sacy CLIV ult. and 
footnote, CLXX. This is apparently based on the Muhammedan 
legend according to which Allah had originally prescribed fifty 
prayers, but, yielding to Muhammed’s presentations, reduced 
them to five; comp. Goldziher, Muh. St. I, 36.—On ‘Abdallah 
35 (1. 5) see Comin. to p. 71’. 
—L.%. On ‘Abdallah b. Saba, also known as Ibn as- Sauda, 
see Ibn Hazm’s utterances pp. 16°, 17°" and passages in Index. 
The identity of Ibn as- Saba and Ibn as-Sauda is assumed by all 
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Muhammedan scholars, except Bagd. and Isfr. Tabari’s account [37] 
{I 2941; comp. Wellhausen, Opp. 91) differs in several essential 
points from the reports of the theological writers. Altogether 
the data on this enigmatic personality are as interesting as they 
are conflicting; they deserve to be made the subject of special 
investigation. He is generally considered the founder of Shi- 
ism, and this, in connection with his Jewish origin, sufficiently 
explains the endeavors of the Muhammedan theologians to 
charge him with many a heresy which developed in the later 
course of Shiism. His Jewish birth was a sufficient pretext for 10 
the Sunnites to bring Shiism in connection with Judaism. We 

saw Ibn Hazm’s remarks p. 16 f. Kashi, in the biography of 

‘Abdallah b. Saba, p. 70, plainly says: ‘‘On account of this 

the opponents of the Shi‘a maintain that the root of Shiism and 


ot 


- 
ud 


Rafidism (UdsoHt casas, see Appendix on RawAfid) was taken 15 
over from Judaism.” The famous theologian ash-Sha‘bi (died 
103) is reported to have drawn an elaborate and odious parallel 
between the Shiites and the Jews (Zkd 269). He says among 
other things, with special reference to Ibn Saba: ‘‘The Rafida 
are the Jews of this nation. They hate Islam as the Jews hate 20 
Christianity. They embraced Islam, not because they longed 
for it or because they feared Allah, but because they detested 
the Muslims and intended to overpower them.” 

On ‘Abdallah’s alleged participation in the uprising of ‘Oth- 
man see Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten VI, 124 f.—On 2% 
I]. 11 see p. 100. 

— L. 12. On the Ismaelites see Shahr. 127, 145 f., Tji 349, 
IKhald. I, 362, Dozy, Zs. 259 f., Kremer, Jdeen 196 f., Miiller, 
Lsiam I, 588 f., Blochet 54 ff.—On the various appellations of 
the Isma‘iliyya see Shahr. 147" ff. and Blochet d0, n. 1. Seeso 
also Text 73, note 1 and Comm. 

— L. 13. On the Karmatians see Dozy, Zsl. 268 ff., Blochet 
61 ff., de Boer 82 f.—A succinct presentation of their doctrine, 
de Goeje, Carmathes 166 f. 

— 1.15. On Mazdak see Néldeke, Geschichte der Porser 3s 
und Araber, p. 455 ff.—Similarly I. H. expresses himself Ed. 
I, 34": “As for the Mazdakiyya (written with 3), they are 
the adherents of Mazdak the Mébad. They are those who 
believe in communism as to property and women. The Khur- 
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[387] ramiyya, the adherents of Babak, are one of the sects of the 
Mazdakiyya. They are also the secret (basis)’ of the doc- 
trine of the Isma‘iliyya and their (vital) element, as well as of 
those who hold to the doctrine of the Karmatians and the Bant 

5 ‘Obeid (= Fatimides).” 

[38] 38,1.7 ff. The following sentences give emphatic expression 
to the Zahirite conviction of the author; comp. Goldziher, 
Lahiriten, p. 202. 

—L.15. The author has apparently in view the belief held 
10in Shiitic, as well as in certain Sunnitic quarters, that the 
Prophet bequeathed to ‘Aisha, Fatima, ‘Abbas or ‘Ali, respec- 
tively, some mystic lore; comp. Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 118. 
—L.18. Comp. Ed. V, 26 penult.: ‘‘It is firmly established 
regarding the prophet. . that he was sent to the red and the black.” 


is Comp. Kamil, ed. Wright, 264’ HWS fs Lio yal Jy, 
Gwe - > i. oF - oF 


— L. 23. ‘‘ As he was commanded,” see Koran 5, 71.—I. H. 
uses the same argument Milal L II, 89° (not found in Ed.) 


Se Be wehe be lll Ble pe iS pal ante Ol ybs 
q~? myc we? ee ee ow ey, 

55 Lio ela Seecs > Sas Js oo Ls cat ahs Lo sl 
xd Jes) lio od urs? wo ell kahe at JL: See mgett 
Otis (aw SU cost pe Be 2 vady sll gai de all dLes 
x3) Al eat Ie plang aule aU) Le rill ios ot As 
IS yo Unig speSf Le das ble WLU Glith at sles 

[39] 39, 1.11. In accordance with his Zahirite conviction, which 


strictly and exclusively adheres to the bare text of the Koran 
and the Hadith, I. H. ‘lays special emphasis on the reliability 


- 
a w 


1 ied. lok L. and V. ri ‘“‘ the worst.” 
2 Koran 16, 46. 
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of the traditionists; comp. Ed. II, 76” ff. and Kremer, Jdeen [39] 
138 ff. 

40,1.11. ‘*The Mu‘tazilites, the Kharijites, the Murji’ites [40] 
and the Shiites.””» The same enumeration of Muhammedan 


sects (comp. Introduction, p. 21) Ed. IV, 2”: ew Kool Gree 5 


CrleFl, (read Kamyelly) Kyle, pina, Rial! woh oy 
— L. 15 (note 6). The words L®de, we Kui YW I inter- 


pret in the sense that nothing remains to these infidels to boast 
of, beyond (=except) the infamies and lies to be found in their 10 


Scriptures. The reading of L. and Br. l®d2: kin Y Le (with- 
out »-¢ ) I would translate: ‘‘beyond which (sc. goat) 


no proof (is needed),” i. e., the infamies in themselves are 
sufficient to impeach the infidels. On this meaning of sy 
see the glossary to Tabart, sub voce. 15 
41, 1.15. Characteristic of I. H.’s truthfulness (see Intro- [41] 

duction, p. 15) is another utterance of his, Ed. IV, 108"*: ‘‘If 
we thought that dishonest quoting was permissible, we should 
use as an argument (against the Shiites) the words reported (in 
the name of the Prophet): ‘Follow the example of those 2 
after me, viz., Abi Bekr and ‘Omar.’ But this (tradition) is 
not true, and may Allah guard us from using as an argument 
anything that is not true.” 

—L.17 (note 7). Comp. Text 42, 1. 5 and note 8. I. H. 
uses a very similar phraseology Ed. IV, 207°: ‘*‘ We have here 25 
set forth the depravities of the adherents of heresy (he refers 
to the Murji’ites) in order to cause people to flee from them and 
to frighten away the illiterate among the Muslims from becom- 
ing familiar with them and from thinking well of their corrupt 
words.” 30 

42, 1.1. The heresies referred to are those of the Mu‘tazi- [42] 

lites. They are quoted as such Ed. IV, 192 (in the chapter on 
the Mu‘tazila).—I. H. chooses them as specimens in his intro- 
duction because, in the original disposition of the pamphlet 
against the tour heterodox sects, which is now incorporated 35 
with his M7/al, the Mu‘tazila occupied the first place. See my 
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[42] essay ‘‘Zur Komposition von Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Nihal” in 
Orientalische Studien I, p. 274 f. 
—L.1%. See Introduction, p. 22-23. 
—L.18. On ‘‘ Rawafid” see Appendix A. 
5 43,1.1. The founder of the Jarfdiyya is called with his full 
[43] name Abt’l-Jarad Ziya4d b. al-Mundir al-‘Abdi, Masudi V, 474, 
Kashi 150, Tusy, p. 146 No. 308, Shahr. 121; Fihr. 178” and 
Makr. 352™ assign to him the additional Kunya Abd ’n-Najm. 
Muhammed al-Bakir (died 117) called him ‘‘Surhdb,” which is 
10 said to designate ‘‘a blind devil dwelling in the sea” (Kashi, 
Shahr. 119), because he was born blind (Fihr., Kashi, Tusy). 
The sect was accordingly called also the Surhfbiyya (Kashi). 
As regards their tenets, the Jaridiyya variously differ from the 
bulk of the Zeidiyya, whom they regard as infidels. They share 
is with the latter the central doctrine that Muhammed appointed 
Ali as his successor, not, as the Imamiyya maintain, by means 
of a written will which the Companions maliciously set aside, 
but ‘‘by a description (of his qualities) without the mention of 


his name” (Shahr. : Kagan wo wig SLs). But they differ 
oofrom them in that they regard the Companions as infidels 
because they did not endeavor to find out the man to whom the 
Prophet referred and chose a wrong one in his place. Accord- 
ing to Shahr. 118, Abt’l-Jarad went so far as even to deny the 
Imamate of Zeid b. Ali, the founder of the Zeidiyya, on the 
2,ground that the latter considered Abft Bekr and ‘Omar legi- 
timate rulers. Isfr., however, (9* ult.) insists that the recogni- 
tion of Zeid as Imam is common to all Zeiditic sects without 
exception. It is strange that I. H. should omit the mention of 
this typical heterodoxy of the Jaradiyya: the ‘‘'Takfir as- 
30 Sahaba.” 

As to the succession in the Imamate, the Jaridiyya agree 
with the rest of the Zeidiyya that it is legitimate in the descend- 
ants both of Hasan and Husein, and in these exclusively, on 
condition that they are qualified for the Imamate and present 

sstheir claims with the sword in their hands. Of the three 
Imams quoted in our passage one is a Hasanide, the other two 
Huseinides. 
On the Jaradiyya compare also the account of Bagd. 9°. 
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—L. 2 (note 1). ‘‘al-Husein” is also found Shahr. 118, [43] 
Iji 352, Bagd. 17° (also elsewhere) and Isfr. 12%. It is known 
how frequently these two names are confounded.—Muhammed 
died at the hands of ‘Isa b. Misa, the governor of Kufa (died 
167), in 145, IKot. 192, Tab. III, 189 ff. 5 

— Note 7. On Radwa see p. 36°. Bagd. 17° calls the 


locality dss tual wy ju> (with soft c under the line) pr>: 
See further Text 60°° and Comm. 

— lL. 7-8. The belief that the _Imams have not died and will 
reappear on earth is the central tenet of the Ultra-Shi‘a, and 10 
occurs, as can be seen in this treatise, in connection with nearly 
every one of theirsects. This belief is founded on two doctrines 
which must have gained wide currency in heterodox Islam at a 
very early period: the one is the Raj‘a doctrine, the other is a 
doctrine derived from heterodox Christian Docetism. It isis 
necessary to gain a clear view of these two doctrines in order 
to grasp in its full meaning the conception which practically lies 
at the bottom of all Shiitic movements. 

The doctrine designated as Aaj‘a’ has apparently had its 
history and presents in consequence a complex appearance. 20 
Kremer (Culturgeschichte unter den Chalifen T1, 397), in speak- 
ing of this doctrine ‘‘ which was widely current among the Shi- 
ites of the earliest period,” gives the following definition of this 
belief: ‘‘For a man to believe in the ‘Return’ (Raj‘a) 
amounted to the conviction that Ali would rise from the dead, 25 
and that he himself would, after a certain period of time (as a 
rule, after forty days), come to life again.” According to the 
national dictionaries, Raj‘a signifies ‘‘the returning to the 
present state of existence after death, before the Day of Resur- 
rection.” (See Lane, sub voce, and the authorities quoted 20 
there.) It would thus appear that this belief in returning to 
life after death, which was known to the Arabs as early as in the 
time of Ignorance (Lane, 4b.) applied to people in general, 
without reference to specific personalities. Jabir b. Yazid al- 
Ju‘fi (died 128, see p. 86") believed in the Raj‘a, Muslim, 35 
Sahih (Cairo 1283) I, 51. This is more explicitly stated by 


‘The pronunciation Rij‘a is recorded, although not approved of, 
by Nawawi on Muslim's Sahih (Cairo 1283) I, 51. 
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[43] Bagd. 18? Sy wade tt ho Ac cial Oss: wy gle wy, 


oll? dus Lisa df elyeyt ia? Jets. The poet al-Bash- 
shar b. Burd (died 167) held the same belief, Agv. III, 24’, and 


this is again explained by Bagd. 17% as ye. x, Lolds} 
5 oll es dus Loodt tI cole iam > (strike out e>y2) 
Rat pe kee lst al 0d LS; similarly Isfr. 12° 


oe kane Il gts ys US molt dus kal Jes Ol 
Vastly It. Kuthayvis (died 105) expressed on his death-bed the 


conviction that he would return to life after forty days on a 
10 fine horse (Agh. VIII, 33).’ 

It seems. however, that this belief was, or became, mainly con- 
nected with certain prominent individuals who, by reason of 
their prominence, deserved a return to life. We find this belief 
repeatedly in connection with Muhammed. When Muhammed 

15 had died, ‘Omar violently rebuked those who believed that the 
Prophet was dead, and he gave emphatic expression to his belief 
that he would ‘‘return” after forty days, ‘‘just as Moses had 
done,” Tab. I, 1815 f., [Bab., Zthdat 31, Bagd. 5° (here Muham- 
med. is compared with Jesus). ‘Abdallah b. Saba, the founder 

2 of Shiism (p. 18 f.), is said to have believed in the ‘‘ Return” of 
Muhammed. Referring to Koran 28, 85,’ he argued: ‘‘It is 
strange that people who assert that Jesus will return should 

deny that Muhammed will return, .. . Muhammed being 
worthier of returning than Jesus.” ‘‘And he laid down for 

2 them the Raj‘a.” Tab. I, 2941. 

As a rule, the Raj‘a belief is found in connection with the 
Im4ms of the Shi‘a, in the first place, of course, with Ali. The 


1This form of Raj‘a is probably the real basis of the belief current 
among the Khattdbiyya that they will never die (p. 72).—An allusion 
to this belief is perhaps found Agh. XI, 755: A friend of ‘Abdallah b. 


Mu‘Awiya (p. 44") was called al-Baklt (p. 465) 6°) Lust Syke ly xa 
CrP ws ene, fols RASS 


? Hallaj composed a book bearing on this verse under the title why 


dle Jt Jord Tit this Ji scl wl 3 (Fihr. 19213). 
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idea that Ali was hidden in the clouds, whence he would return [43] 
on earth, was very common in Shiitic circles (see p. 42°). The 
term Raj‘a xar’ éfoyyv very frequently designates this belief; 
comp. Lisdn and Tdj al-‘ Ards, sub voce, Nawawi on Muslim, 


Sahih 1,51, Kremer, Culturgeschichteib. Makr. 354'': Kane sl 5 
oF bad < |. 
a piliicg wb ot Lp As a> yh wASlt. The 


Muhammedan writers, with extremely few exceptions, ascribe 
the authorship of this belief to ‘Abdallah b. Saba.’ Apart 
from the ordinary sources, see also the interesting notice [Khall. 
No. 645 (p. 26°): al-Kalbi (died 146) ‘‘ was one of the followers 10 
of ‘Abdallah b. Saba, who maintained that Ali had not died and 
would return on earth.” To the references given in the course 
of this treatise (see p. 42 f.) may also be added Madaini (died 
about 225/840), who reports that al-Hasan, the son of Ali, pro- 
tested against the belief that God would bring Ali to life on4s 
earth before the day of Resurrection (ZDMG. 38, 391). How 
deeply rooted this belief was in the masses may be seen from 
the curious anecdote narrated by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (Zkd 
269). A man called on him at a very unusual hour and asked 
him: ‘‘ When will this man be brought to life ?”—‘‘ Which 20 
man ?”—‘‘ Ali b. Abi Talib.” I said: ‘‘He will not be brought 
to life, until God brings to life those that are in the graves.” 
He said: ‘‘ You speak like one of these fools.” I said: ‘‘ Take 
him away from me, may Allah curse him!” 

Next to Ali the Raj‘a occurs in connection with his sono5 
Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. It was the belief of the Keisa- 
niyya, and its famous champions were the poets Kuthayyir and 
as-Sayyid al-Himyari, Agh. VII, 24'°, VIII. 32°, 33, 34, XI, 
46°; see also Fawdt al- Wafaydt I, 24.2 kd 268 designates 


1 On Tabari’s account see above. Makr. 356 ult., with characteristic 
eclecticism, combines both views. ‘Abdallah b. Saba believed KR v3 


‘ TT re ~vt “ ~ 
Lal rdw xAtf Joa) Kar Laisa! Sf Rigo dea Ac 
> They believed at the same time in their own Raj‘a, pp. 248 and 26}?,— 


Kuthayyir, who returns from a tour in the region between Mekka and 
Medina, reports that he has found everything absolutely unchanged 


kam ly 92 LS xa Gey ie Ke lde,. “This will 
remain so till we return to it (after death).” Perhaps it would be more 


reasonable to read  eaagd i and to translate ‘‘ till he (Muh. b. al-Hanafiy ya) 
returns to it.” 
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[43] the belief in the ‘‘ Return” of Ibn al-Hanafiyya as the belief of 
the RawAafid in general. 
In the later development of the Shi‘a we find the Raj‘a belief 
in connection with nearly every Shiitic Imam. Numerous 
s5instances can be gleaned from Ibn Hazm’s and Shahrastani’s 
accounts on Shiism. It was the salient feature in the contro- 
versies of the Shi‘a and the belief which characterized the 
Wakifiyya in distinction from the Kitti‘iyya (p. 50). 
It now remains for us to state the relation of the Raj‘a doc- 
10 trine to the belief in the Transmigration of Souls (Tanasukh al- 
Arwih). This relation is perhaps best illustrated by the amus- 
ing anecdote (told of as-Sayyid al-Himyari, who believed in 
Raj‘a as well as in Tandsukh, |. 26 f. and p. 28”). A man asked 
as-Sayyid for a loan of a hundred dinars, promising to repay 
15them when he (the debtor) should return to life. As-Sayyid 
answered: ‘‘ Yes, and even more than that, if you will give me 
a guarantee that you will return as a man.” He said: ‘‘ How 
else canI return”? as-Sayyid said: ‘‘I am afraid that you will 
return as a dog or as a pig, and my money will be lost.” (Agh. 
20 VII, 8. See the same anecdote with a few variations Fawdt al- 
Wafaydt I, 25). The former possibility is Raj‘a, the latter 
Tandsukh; in other words, Raj‘a signifies the return as the same 
person, Tandsukh the return as a different being. ‘The two con- 
ceptions, though related to one another and, in consequence, 
25 often found side by side, are by no means identical and are dis- 
tinctly kept asunder. Kuthayyir, as well as as-Sayyid, believed 
not only in Raj‘a but also in Tandsukh (Agh. VII, 27°; he 
claims to be the Prophet Jona, ib. 34). But it is expressly 
stated that he believed ‘‘in Raj‘a and Tanasukh” (Agh. VIII, 
30272), In the same way both expressions are found side by side 
Shahr. 125'*, 132°. Makr. (354°), who enumerates a sect of 


Raj‘iyya (see above), mentions in the same passage salt 
Ls cll ot! WAS. Ibn Babfye, who staunchly 
defends Raj‘a,' violently rejects Tandsukh (see p. 75’). Only in 


. ‘ e e if 0% oe 
1 In aspecial chapter on Raj‘a, I‘tikadat 12°: Lesl amy! j 3 Lsolixel 


b>. He promises to write a special book on the subject which may be 
identical with his Ithbatal-gaiba. Mirza 46> makes the Imamites respon- 
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a few isolated instances do the two terms seem to be used as syno- [43] 
nyms. Thus IKhald. (II, 164) says (yo Rem) Wyede Wy Hh 
Kinidl | eons E52 RSM! po whe “in a kind of Trans- 


migration or in reality,” i. e., returning in spirit as a different 
being, or as the same person. The same close contact between 5 
the two conceptions is apparently assumed, ib. IT, 169.1. Makr. 
357° contradicts his own previous statements when he says: 
‘*From him (i. e., ‘Abdallah b. Saba) they also took over the 
belief in the concealment’ of the Imam and the belief in his 
return after death on earth, in the same way as the Imamiyya 1o 
till this day believe it of ‘‘the man of the cellar,” * and this is 
the belief in Tandsukh al-Arwdh.” Apart from these instances, 
which are otherwise not very striking, the two ideas are clearly 
separated from one another. * 


sible for this attitude of Ibn BAbiye: Jal Tee weil Sus 
nyse ye dest pgaial Dit, gaily def Ub seeotl 
rels Keath ley Gey GLW GS § sdSlic § Lill 


pes 


‘The Prophet says to Ali: ‘‘ Thou art its (this nation’s) Du’l-Karnein 
(Alexander the Great).” See de Slane’s translation, II, 196, note 4, and 
Comm. p. 28, note 1 towards the end. 

®* Tread Kaas instead of Karr. 

3 The twelfth Imam, the Mahdi. 

4'We have dwelt on this point at some length because Wellhausen, 
Opp. 98, denies the explanation set forth above, and insists that Raj‘a is 
originally identical with Tandsukh, and that the meaning usually 
attached to it is a later development. His contention, however, practi- 
cally rests on a single passage (Agh. VIII, 34) which, even if taken in 
Wellhausen’s interpretation, cannot stand against the numerous pas- 
sages to the contrary. But the passage in question does not necessarily 
prove Wellhausen’s assertion. We are told that Kuthayyir used to give 
money to the little sons of Hasan b. Hasan (b. Ali; not, as Wellhausen 
erroneously has it, ‘‘Hasan and Husein’’) and to call them “little 


9 oe : & ae ° e 
prophets ” : Kam Jl Cure WS, (similarly on the same page before). 


Wellhausen assumes that these words are meant to explain Kuthayyir’s 
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[43] It can be seen from the preceding expositions that Raj‘a as 
such leaves the question open whether the Imam had really died, 
or whether he had merely disappeared and abides in concealment 
pending his reappearance. On the strength of the instances 

5 quoted above one is inclined to assume that the former belief is 
the original one, while the latter is the later but the more popular 
one. It is in this form—as a correlative of ‘‘gaiba” (‘‘ con- 
cealment” of the Imam)—that Raj‘a became a predominant 
factor in Shiism and still is the official belief of the Shiites of 

10 today.’ 


action, which can only have been the outcome of his belief in the Trans- 
migration of Souls, and that consequently the two beliefs are identical. 
That Kuthayyir was an adept of Metempsychosis is repeatedly stated 
in Agh. (see in the text above). But the construction put on the 
explanatory words is not irrefutable. On the same page a similar 
action of Kuthayyir (he hugs Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far (see 
p. 45), who was a schoolboy at the time, and calls him a little prophet) 


is recorded without the explanation appended here. The words bss 


w 
Kn> oa Ls co may signify here as Httle as in the statement regarding 


as-Sayyid (Agh. VIL, 24!) kamotly jogag pat! ying. In both, 


cases the explanatory remark may simply mean to imply that the 
man in question was an abominable heretic, the belief in Raj‘a being 
regarded as a sign of extreme heterodoxy (comp. Agh. IIT, 24°). At any 
rate, the weight of the passage referred to by Wellhausen is largely 
counterbalanced by the statement, Agh VIII, 27", that Kuthayyir 
believed in ‘‘ Raj‘a and Tandsukh,” where the two ideas appear as dis- 
tinctly different. 

1 By way of appendix a few isolated usages of the term Raj‘a may 
find place here. Extremely interesting, but somewhat obscure, is the 
passage Agh. III, 188. Omayya b. Abi Salt, who is anxious to become 
a prophet, goes to Syria and repeatedly enters a church, while his com- 
panions have to wait outside. A monk who lives in that church had 
told him that there were to be six Raj‘dt (see the remark on the margin 
of Agh.) after Jesus, of which five had already come to pass. When 
he comes another time, he is told by the monk: ‘‘ The Raj‘a has already 
come and a prophet has been sent from among the Arabs.” Thereupon 
he gives up his prophetic ambitions.—A very peculiar interpretation of 
the Raj‘a belief is found Mirza 46°, but, in view of the polemical tend- 
ency of his treatise, this interpretation may only reflect his own indi- 


vidual conception of the Shiitic doctrine. He says: Ora POI p09 
Poa -e? Le i alate Fea wo a) 
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This conception, which regards the death of the Imams as a|43] 
mere disappearance, indispensably needs a complement which 
should account for the fact of their apparent death, the more 
so as the Imams of the Shi‘a, with scarcely any exception, all 
died an unnatural death. This complement is supplied by a 5 
heterodox Christian doctrine borrowed from Docetism.’ It can- 
not be our task here to trace the influence of Docetism on Islam. 
But it seems highly probable that this doctrine came to the 
Muslims through the medium of Manichaeism, which adopted 
this belief and gave it a definite shape. ‘‘The Jesus of the1o 
Manichaeans then had no objective reality as man. His whole 
human appearance, birth and baptism were a mere apparition, 
and so were his sufferings. For it was not he who was really 
crucified, but it was an emissary of the devil who tried to frus- 
trate the instructive activity of Jesus, and who, as a punish- 15 
ment for his wickedness, was fastened to the cross by Jesus 
himself” (Kessler, Article ‘‘Manichier,” PRE*, XII, 218. 
Comp. Fliigel, Mani, 124, 336 f.). | 


ads 1G aad IS (casts JIS SU 5, eget om Ax. 
IAS YyD yy liitr, Woe RM RLS, [47°] oddly 
3 polasye Le O85 srl Bye pity piper 6 Leluas, 
Uptbary JL GEA Grd she g Roll Lola 


am § 


8 Asc pees re \s}.—The word is used by Ibn Hazm (Ed. I, 1895) 
to indicate the return (of a nation) to its former state of power and 


w o = we w sc ro 
prosperity : 302 up 9 psi gots KOI Kol AS 3) leelel 


kay Oa pganisl prods . But the word can scarcely be said to 


have the meaning of a technical term.—Fictitious is the meaning 
ascribed to the word by de Slane (Prolégoménes d‘Ibn Khaldoun II, 196 
note 5): a new pericd of time during which every past event will return, — 
or repeat itself. The passage referred to proves nothing of the kind. 


3 
It merely says wll Le JS! yl & >) which has nothing to do with 
the term Raj‘a. In Ibn Khaldfn’s text (II, 169) the meaning of the 
word is probably close to that of Transmigration of Souls, see p. 278, 


‘On Docetism see Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (2nd 
ed.) I, 164, and the passages specified there in the index. 
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[43] This docetic belief, which afforded a satisfactory explanation 
of the alleged death of the Shiitic Imams, was readily adopted 
by the radical Shiites, and it often occurs in the very same form 
which Manichaeism had given it: that not the Imam was really 


5 killed, but a devil who assumed his shape (XS yyuas ys opens), 
We find this belief in connection with nearly every Imam of the 
Ultra-Shiites. On its application to Ali, which is undoubtedly 
historical, see p. 43 f. Bagd. and Isfr. mention this theory in 
connection with the following Imams: Ali (in the name of 

10‘Abdallah b. Saba) Bagd. 94°, Isfr. 55° f.; Abd Muslim (see 
Index), Bagd. 100*, Isfr. 599; Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan (p. 87), Bagd. 18° f., 97°; Hallaj (Text 69”), 
who is said to have stamped his feats on someone else, Bagd. 
102%, Isfr. 615. The Imamites who believe in the ‘‘ return” of the 

istwelfth Imam, the only one who was not murdered (at least 
according to the Imamitic belief), and therefore insist that the 
preceding Imams are really dead, have no room for this belief. 
But it can be seen from the polemics of Ibn Babdye that this 
docetic belief was widespread in Shiitic circles. After having 
20 described the manner of (violent) death of the eleven Imams— 
a favorite topic in Imamitic works—IBab. thus sums up his 


position (I‘tikadat 23°, in the chapter vadaytitlly pet s a5 3): 
xrricol Lo ail, xia! As weade (Sy> x) WS & ae 


he meas SI yglste (read op) lio aE LS payal U» 
25 ola, land! Be Y xsvail, xiaidl Ae agli a 


weir dat, gl Sp gad ost wey. ope Keil, Katt! de ¥, 
vel 72 BAe psty eect Ke Likzo Up Gaal 


This docetic belief, in conjunction with the Raj‘a doctrine, 
enabled the Ultra-Shiites to assume a position which made them 
30 practically invincible. The former made their Imams invulner- 
able: they were immune from death or murder. The latter 
made them immortal and carried over their living influence to 
posterity. 


For 


—L. 9. ly critic Ls Vos Ley Yue si: This phrase, 
35 as is well known, forms a part of the Mahdi tradition, [Khald. 
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TI, 142 ff.; Snouck Hurgronje, Der Mahdi p. 13 ff. Apart [43] 
from this generally accepted form of the hadith, we also meet 


with the variant > wrtto US Yors, Laas Ue, ¥l Yas o> 


“1B, IKhald. Il, 149; [Bab., Zthdat 35, Diyarbekri II, 
288; :Abu’l-Mahasin (Leyden, 1855) I, 243°. Bagd. repeatedly 5 


quotes the reading U4. instead of Mug. One might think of 
a scribal error. But the following story (Bagd. 96”) makes this 
supposition impossible. Mugira b. Sa‘id (p. 79 ff.) acknowledged 
Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah as Imam. But when the latter was 
killed, Mugira was cursed by his followers, who maintained 10 


ig also fol. 9° and Isfr. < who gives on the same page the 
conventional form of the Mahdi tradition. | 

—L.10. Ihave restored Yahya’s genealogy with the help of 15 
Gen. Leyd. Comp. Tab. III, 1515** note i and 1403" (Addit.), 
where the editor equally substitutes Husein (not a/-Husein, as he 
expressly remarks). Iji 352' has Yahya b. ‘Omeir.—Yahya 
was killed during the reign of al-Musta‘in in 250", Tab. III, 
1515 ff., Shahr. 119. The general of the Zenj cs 98°) pre- 20 
tended to be this Yahya, Tab. IIT, 1745° (anno 255). 


— L. 12 ff. The same fact is recorded Tab. IIT, 1518? Xmos 
(ye LY ots Kal) o**2) xia le aA} das ue des 


eres, LP past ol Cn doch ue Cpa Muhammed b. 
‘Abdallah was appointed Sahib ash-Shortah of Bagdad in 237°, 2 
Tab. III, 1410°,? TKhall. No. 366 (in the biography of a 
brother and successor ‘Obeidallah). His pedigree, as given in 
our text and confirmed by Tab. and IKhall. (who deals’ bio- 


* Masudi V, 181 gives also the variant Neds j yt wnrrdo Us. 


* This Muhammed cannot very well be identical with the one men- 
tioned Tab. IIT, 13141! who died eleven years earlier. They are erro- 
neously identified in the Tabari index. In the last mentioned passage 


x5 has uy is to be struck out with Cod. C. 
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[43] graphically with everyone of his ancestors), is absolutely assured. 
Just as certain is the genealogy of Husein b. Isma‘il, whose 
uncle, Ishak b. Ibrahim (1. 16), accepted a prominent post in the 
police of Bagdad in 207", Tab. III, 1062°." Under these circum- 


sstances it is difficult to account for the apposition %<© up! 
‘‘the son of his paternal uncle” (1. 15). Perhaps our author 
confounds the fact mentioned here with the one recorded Tab. 
III, 1405" (anno 236), that Muhammed, the son of Ishak b. 
Ibrahim, dispatched Husein b. Ism4‘il, this time his real cousin, 
1oto put down a rebellion in Faris. Another not impossible, 


though less probable, solution would be to explain re up! as a 
cousin of a remoter degree,—in this case a third cousin. Thus 
Tab. I, 510 (=I Ath. I, 142) Moses is called the ‘‘‘amm” of 
Phinehas. So far the reading of L. Br.—As for the genealogy 
given in Ed. and the other codices,’ it can scarcely be correct 


and seems to be an attempt to explain we Sor 
[44] 44, 1. 1. The genealogy as given in our text is confirmed 
by Gen.: Leyd., Ya‘kabi II, 576, and Masudi, VII, 116. 
Elsewhere Muhammed’s genealogy frequently appears in a 
s9mutilated shape. IKhald. I, 361 (also de Slane’s translation) 
has one link too much (Muh. b. Kasim b. Ali b. Ali (sic) b. 
‘Omar). Tab. III, 1165 and I[Ath. VI, 312 have one link too 
little (Muh. b. Kasim b. ‘Omar). Shahr. 118 penult. and [ji 352 
even omit two links (Muh. b. K. b. Ali b. al-Husein b. Ali b. 
oA. T.). Muhammed was sent to prison by Mu‘tasim in 219, 


The relation of the three men mentioned in our text presents itself 
as follows: 


Mus‘ab 
fo —_—_- aa mala 
al-Husein Ibrahim 
| = = = 
Tahir Isma‘il Ishak 


| | | 
‘AbdaHah al-Husein Muhammed 
| 
Muhammed 
2 al-Husein 


| enerenee oe emerees _—_— 


Tahir IsmA‘il 


| | 
‘Abdalla. al-Hasan 
(sic) 
Muhammed 
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and he died there, Tab., Masudi, Shahr. According to Masudi [44] 
(VII, 117), there were many Zeidites at the time he was writ- 
ing his history (832") who believed in the ‘‘return” (Raj‘a) of 
Muhammed. His followers were especially numerous in Kufa, 
Tabaristan and Deilam. 5 
—L.6 ff. Ibn Hazm’s references to the Keisdniyya, which 
are frequent, though brief, substantially enrich our knowledge 
of this important sect. This at once shows itself in the explana- 
tion of the name, which is the only correct one among the 
numerous interpretations offered by other writers. The con-10 
ventional explanation derives the name from Keisan, which is 
declared to have been a nickname of Mukhtar (p. 79°’), so the 
Dictionaries: Jauhari (comp. IKhall. No. 570), Kdmis, Lisdn 
and 7idj al-‘Ards, sub voce epbanad ; IKot. 800, Ikd 269°, 
Makr. 3513 (=de Sacy II, 592), Bagd. 11°. On the other1s 
hand, endeavors were made to connect the founder of this sect in 
some way with Ali, or with his son Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, 
whom the Keisaniyya regard as his successor and the heir of 
his mystic knowledge (a point on which this sect lays great 
stress). As there was a maula of Ali named Keisan (he falls, 20 
while defending his master, in the battle of Siffin, Tab. I, 3293 
=IAth. III, 247), he was declared the founder of the Keisa- 
niyya and the disciple of Ali, or of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, 
in the lore of mysticism, see Shahr. (who distinguishes between 
the Keisaniyya and the Mukhtariyya), similarly Abu’l-Maali2s 
157, [Khall. ib. (who also quotes the preceding explanation, 


with the confession pAss xASt,), [Khald. I, 357,' Makr. ib 


Kremer, Jdeen 375. An attempt to reconcile both derivations 
is the interpretation quoted by Bagd. (11°) ‘‘that Mukhtar 
acquired his heterodox opinions from a maula of Ali by the name 30 
of Keisdn,” or the explanation recorded by Kashi 75 that 
Mukhtar was called Keisan after Ali’s maula, ‘‘who induced 
him to seek revenge for al-Husein’s blood and pointed out to 
him his murderers.” Closest to the facts is Masudi V, 180: 
‘*They were called Keisiniyya because of their relation to 35 


°9 


1 The suffix in sq literally refers to Muh. b. al-Hanafiyya, and so it 


is taken by de Slane, p. 408. In accordance with our expositions, how- 
ever, the suffix must be referred to Ali, who is mentioned a little earlier. 
VOL. XXIX. 3 
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[44] al-Mukhtar b. Abt ‘Obeid ath-Thakafi, whose name was Keisain 
and whose kunya was Abi ‘Omra ... Some of them, how- 
ever, hold that Keitsén Aba ‘Omra is not identical with 
al-Mukhtdr” (he refers for further information to his Makalat). 

5The only correct explanation is the one offered by Ibn Hazm 
(here and Text, p. 77'°), who designates Keisin Abt ‘Omra as 
the follower (sihib) of Mukhtar. The person referred to is 
Keisan, the chief of Mukhtar’s body-guard, Tab. II, 671* (= 
TAth. IV, 187).' He was a maula of the ‘Oreina, a clan of the 
‘10Southern Bajila (Wiistenfeld, Zadellen, 9'°), and stood at the 
head of the Mawali. As the latter were the main actors in 
Mukhtar’s uprising (comp. especially the characteristic notice 
Tab. II, 651’), the sect, which first asserted itself on this occa- 
sion, received its name (perhaps as a nomen odiosum) from the 
15 leader of the Mawali.* 

So far the name of the sect. As for its tenets, they contain 
elements both of the Zeiditic and the Imamitic creed, a circum- 
stance which renders the classification of the Keisaniyya within 
the bipartite division of Shiism extremely difficult. Their cardi- 

20nal doctrine is the recognition of the Imamate of Muhammed b. 
al-Hanafiyya. But while agreeing with the Zeidiyya in reject- 
ing the strictly legitimate principle in the Imamate and basing 
the claims of the Imam on his personal qualifications,* they 
strongly emphasize with the Imimiyya his supernatural knowl- 

2 edge of mystic lore.* In consequence of this ambiguous position, 
the theologians often count the Keisiniyya as an independent 
sect, on an equal footing with the Zeidiyya and Imamiyya, thus, 
e. g., Shahr. 109, Bagd. 9°, Isfr. 7*. The latter two, however, 
become unfaithful to their own classification and occasionally 


sc reckon.the Keisdniyya among the Imamiyya: Bro KrslamaKs 
xuwoLe! § Isfr. 14° (the same Bagd.). I. H., too, appears to 


1 Kashi 75 strangely misses the point when he states that Mukhtar was 
called Keisan “after his sAhib ash-Shortah whose kunya was Abt 
‘Omra and whose name was Keisan.” See his other explanation above. 

2 Comp. Wellhausen, Opp. 89, and the footnote. 

Ibn Hazm can scarcely be correct when he incidentally remarks 
(Ed. IV, 103) that according to the Keisaniyya, Muhammed b. al-Hana- 


fiyya was Imam through a written statement (Qadt). 
4 Van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 41-42. 
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waver on this point.’ While in our passage he expressly [44] 
designates them as a branch of the Zeidiyya—and he is the more 
justified in doing so, as, in distinction from all other writers, 
he regards as the cardinal doctrine of the Zeidiyya the recogni- 
tion of the Imamate in all the descendants of Ali (not Fatima),’— 5 
he counts them repeatedly (Text 45**, 53’?, 54°’) among the sects 
of the Imamiyya. | 

After the death of Muh. b. al-Hanafiyya, the Keisaniyya fell 
asunder into a number of factions. The most important of these 
was the Hdshimiyya, which transferred the Imamate to his son 10 
Abt Hashim and considered him the heir of his father’s mystic 
knowledge, Shahr. 112. Aba Hashim having died without 
offspring, the Hashimiyya were again divided into a large 
number of factions, which assigned the Imamate to various 
‘pretenders. Only a fraction of the Keisiniyya, stimulated is 
by the mystery that surrounded Muh.’s death,* denied his death 
altogether, and believed that he was hidden in the Radwa 
mountains, whence he would ‘‘return.” This belief, as is 
well-known, found its poetical expression through Kuthay- 
yir and as-Sayyid, and became through them known as specific- 20 
ally Keisanitic.* A notice by Bagd. (11) has luckily preserved 


the name of the originator of this belief: cdl Spas a 
we Jigs mean a peys Kadish | Ox nn? xolLols IJ 
Se RAST opp es? OI patty gl Gleel KG I 


or ots Lt Cr y= SAALs 6) dacs 3 x5 eed 25 
GS - ae “o : r -- 


1 See Introduction, p. 23. 

* See Introd., p. 23, and Text, p. 757-8, 58'! and Comm. 

* The year of his death fluctuates between 80 and 114! See IKot. 111, 
Masudi V, 267, IKhall. No. 570, and especially Nawawi, Tahdib 118. 
The same uncertainty exists as regards the place of his death. See the 
above-mentioned sources and Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique, 
1874, p. 165. 

*The dogmatic historians are very well aware of these differences 
within the Keisaniyya. See also Istakhri 21 (=IHaukal 28), Yakat II, 
7909, Masudi V, 180. 
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[44] paiiedl Age gy Keyye wady SI xSloret Lpo alas 
Similarly Isfr. 10%.’ 

The Radwa mountain (or rather mountains) is situated at a 

distance of seven days from Medina, Yakut II, 790. It was 
5 considered extremely fertile, and was believed to be one of the 
mountains of Paradise.’ 

The individual traits, with which the belief in Ibn al-Hana- 
fiyya’s sojourn in Radwa has been embellished, are properly intel- 
ligible only when we bear in mind their origin, as well as the 

10 origin of the underlying conception, which is no other than the 
Messianic idea. On the overwhelming influence of this idea 
over Islam, see de Sacy XX XI ff., van Vloten, Chittisme 54 ff. 
and my essay ‘‘ Die Messiasidee im Islam” (in Festschrift zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstage A. Berliner’s, Frankfurt a. M. 1903, pp. 

15 116-130, especially 121 ff. and 127). This influence also shows 
itself in numerous minor details which the Muhammedan theolo- 
gians, being unaware of their origin, were bound to misunder- 
stand, and which they in consequence purposely modified. <A 
striking example of this tendency is offered, in our opinion, by 

20 the detail, also recorded by I. H., that Ibn al-Hanafiyya was sur- 
rounded by beasts of prey. The original significance of this 
conception can scarcely be doubtful when examined in the 
form in which it appears in a poem of as-Sayyid (Agh. VII, 4). 
In view of the importance of the question, I quote the decisive 

25verses in the original, adding the vowels and a translation: 


1 Makr. 352! says briefly ups ob oF s? sll Bad KI wdls, 


pasiell oLo¥! xs Oe we is Rad. Still briefer Abu’l-Maali 
158 pyel oF iol ols! iad SN —Is this Abfi Karb, of whom 
nothing else is known, identical perhaps with eg xi, whom Ali 
banished for his extravagant doctrines, Ikd 269 ? 

2Interesting in this connection is Burton’s remark (Pilgrimage to 
al-Medinah and Mecca, ed. 1898, I, 222): ‘‘I heard much of its val- 
leys and fruits and bubbling springs, but afterward I learned to 
rank these tales with the superstitious legends attached to it. Gazing 
at its bare and ghastly heights, one of our party, whose wit was soured 
by the want of fresh bread, surlily remarked that such a heap of ugli- 
ness deserved ejection from heaven, an irreverence too public to escape 
general denunciation.” 
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of | -oF - o- cig cal ae) eee 


& 9 


dey SKS oop Ys, HE tty cht ae poe 
Qs Laptas Geese 3 Leia tly LOST asl s 


a 


Pan) - Oe Le “- SB 


Ge - a ZU pe o = 
2999 bre SO See Me RE Ny yess sy x» ysl 
‘‘'Years and months (has Ibn al-Hanafiyya been hidden). But 5 

he can be seen in Radwa ina glen among leopards and lions. 
He resides between land marks (?),' while big-eyed kine and 
the young ones of ostriches walk about at evening tide in the 
company of speckled goats. Together with them graze beasts 
of prey. Yet none of them attacks them to tear them with the 10 
point (of their teeth?). They (the tame animals) are through 
him* secure from destruction, and they feed together without 
fear on the same meadow and at the same drinking place.” 

There is no need to prove that this description is a reflex of 
the Messianic prophecy Isa. 11, and the parallel is far more strik- 15 
ing when we take into consideration the orthodox Muhammedan 
belief that at the end of Time, when Jesus shall have re-appeared 
and introduced the Golden Age, ‘‘lions and camels, tigers and 
oxen, wolves and lambs will graze peacefully together, and 
boys will play with snakes without danger.”* This original 20 
idea of the eternal peace extending over the wild animals can 
still be discerned in I. H.’s words, if we vocalize (Ed. IV, 1797’) 


Go? 


6 t 
ro Bylaug cepts ul Xinws pS and thus read the plural, which 


is also found in as-Sayyid’s poem (first line of our quotation).* 
In any event, the Messianic character of this conception was 25 
misunderstood. The wild animals were taken to be the guard- 
ians of Ibn al-H. The plural was accordingly substituted by 


| 


e 
& 


‘Comp. Lane s.v. °) 
? Through Muh. b. al-H. If the suffix referred to wer we should 


expect Xas, not x». (See, however, p. 38, n. 1.] 

’ Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Mahdi, p. 9. 

*In our translation, p. 44!°f., we have followed the ordinary concep- 
tion. . 
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[44] the singular, and in explanation the dual x3 basis was added, 
which gives an entirely different appearance to the whole 
description, thus, e. g., Shahr. 111 penult., Mawdt al- Wafayat 
I, 24, Bagd. 11°, Isfr. 10°. 

5 The other details recorded in this paragraph equally show traces 
of the Messianic idea. 

‘‘Conversing with angels” (1. 11) has its source apparently 

in the words of as-Sayyid (Agh. VIII, 32, Masudi V, 183) 


= as is : ° 4° ° : 
LoS aS UU xacly5. The Messias residing in Paradise 
10 (comp. Bet Hamidrash, ed. Jellinek II, 29), he naturally holds 
intercourse with the angels. 


L. 12 apparently rests on as-Sayyid’s verse | yy onl L 


GS 
97 yg) 2 


>> is> waste Masudi V, 183, Dahabi, Za rtkh al-Islam VII.' 
Here the original conception obviously is that the Messiah gets 

1shis food from the outside. I. H.’s words remind one vividly 
of I Kings 17, 6. 

Another form of this conception which strongly indicates 
Messianic influence is that which makes Ibn al-H. derive his 
sustenance from two fountains, one of honey, the other of water, 

20 both flowing near him. Bagd. 11° (and Isfr. 107): -UJI om yyae 


x35) lLgiv Bea aus wr Epes, Shahr. 111: las 
hunts sls obeys lca Las, comp. Fawdt I, 24. This state- 


- ment is probably derived from a Keisanite poem which is gener- 
ally assigned to Kuthayyir, Agh. VIII, 32, Masudi V, 182, 
2 Shahr. 111, [Khald. I, 358.’ The real character of this conception 


1Ms. Strassburg (Spitta No. 12), in the biography of Muhammed b. 
al-Hanafiyya. The Ms. is not paginated.—Comp. Yakat II, 790° 


S 
ae 


Sj - > pai x3. Istakhri 21 (=[Haukal 28) only has qaiie _— 
x. 


2 Only IBab., Ithbat 32, ascribes it to as-Sayyid. Similarly Agh. VII, 
10, contrary to VIII, 32, and omitting the decisive verse, 


ae Pome Jed a -3 a aed 
elo, an ure Sry? aK Llyy reac sy? Y wArARS 
Just what considerations led Barbier de Meynard (Journal Asiatique, 
1874, p. 247) to decide in favor of as-Sayyid’s authorship is difficult to 
understand. 
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is revealed in the undeniably older form which is preserved [44] 
\ 

Bagd. 94°, Tbn as-Saudé (p. 18°*) is quoted as saying: Ut, 


-— ~~ .07% 


Slune Ltt dal Gaaks wyline cad ASW & de prasad 


1 xinaad Leino yikes ater spaM, » to which assertion Bagd. 
reasonably replies hal EMG Ke _— cpa | xis} elo Se 


or 


268 Cae Oe cine 


This ‘‘honey and nitea® which is the food of the Messias seems 
nothing but the WI} INIT which, according to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction (7, 22), ‘‘everyone shall eat that is left in the land. 

It is but natural that to Kuthayyir, who was at home in Najd to 
and Hijaz,* water appeared a more appropriate article of food 
than butter (or cream), which was accessible to every Bedouin,’ 
the more so, since the Radwa mountains were believed to be 
very rich in water. 

—IL.16. Masa b. Ja‘far, with the by-name al-Kazim, was,15 
born 129 and died between 183-186, IKhall. No. 756, Tab. 
III, 649, see also ib. 2509. He was Ganaeoned by the Caliph 
Mahdi and, having been released for a time, again imprisoned 
by Rashid. It is assumed that he was poisoned in prison, 
IKhall. ib., Shahr. 127. He was buried in the Kureish ceme- 20 


tery (Uap police 3) in Bagdad, and his grave was still visited 


by pilgrims 1 in the time of Bagdadi: fir CP sy? Oguive 
My a LOe ®) Sy seyret woes 3 90 (Bagd. 19*). 


VIsfr. 56" dato 3 a! eis £i3 cL gandt po (ede 42) J53 BY 


(read Leiv) giv rs Risasiy. 


* Kuthayyir lived mostly in Medina; Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arab. Litt. 1,48. His poems are innumerable times quoted by Yaktit 
as loct probantes for localities of that district. 

* This also would speak in favor of Kuthayyir’s authorship of that 
poem. As-Sayyid lived mostly in large cities, Brockelmann I, 83. 
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[44] The sect which recognizes Misa as Ja‘far’s successor in the 
Imamate, his elder brother Isma‘il having died before his father, 


are called the Misawiyy@ (Kay auqe or eaery), Shahr. 126, 


Bagd. 192, Isfr. 13°, [Haukal 65" and others. After his death 
5 his followers still denied that he was dead and believed in his 
‘‘return.”' They were for this reason designated by a more 
comprehensive term as the Wakifa or Wakifiyya (see p. 51), 
Shahr. 127; I[Bab., Jthbat 36.° Probably in consequence of 
their having been deceived in this expectation, the Masawiyya 
10 were branded by their opponents as the Mamtira: ‘‘those that 
were rained upon.” ‘‘The belief of the Wakifiyya attaches 
to Misa b. Ja‘far. They are identical with the Mamttra, and 
it is by this name that this party is known in distinction from 
other sects of the Shiites” (Masudi VII, 117). Zeid. a 


wsimilarly (fol. 104°): swe whl. er? VEE y IT op pi Lilo, 


E> wpe Vy cred pl Se tig? I Nyatiy quip Ae Ips 
Kas! Jl we JLiay Nye coe: eels Kanes (Uud)¥I oF) Lod. 
Bypass. See se i 287, bottom. According to Shahr., 
this nickname was coined by Ali b. Isma‘il (p. 60°), who said 


20 to them 8) pba0 SIS YI pial lo. Bagd. ascribes it to Yanus 
b. ‘Abderrahman :° Kroaveadl yar bb, Kasabasit| Sos gh 
Byolasell SIH pe cine de Syst past wos yder & Slis. 


Isfr. again ascribes this utterance to the well-known Shiite 
Zurara b. A‘yun. 


1 Kashi 286 tells a story which satisfactorily accounts for the rise of 
this belief. Two trustees of Misa, who were in charge of a fund of 
30,000 dinars consisting of taxes that belonged to Misa, had squandered 
the money while the latter was in prison. When Misa died, the trus- 
tees, fearing the claims of his heirs, denied Misa’s death, and endeavored 
to spread the belief in his ‘‘ return.” 

? The opposition of the ‘‘ Twelvers ” to this belief vented itself in the 
invention of utterances, usually put into the mouth of Ja‘far, which 
violently protest against the Misawiyya doctrine. Some very charac- 
teristic specimens may be found in Kashi 284-288. 

3 One of Misa’s adherents, Fihr. 220; comp. Tusy, p. 366 f. 
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— L. 20. The name of this sect is spelt Kaan gall and [44] 


Krawos Litt. Shahr. 126 is in doubt'as to whether this name is 
derived from a man Uy or a place Lael. ~The other sources 


have nothing to offer on the subject. The reading al-Basri 
(instead of al-Misri) adopted in our text is, apart from general 5 


considerations, confirmed by the notice Isfr. 13°: ~Ss KrwugsLall 
ie “ mr 


The meaning of the last words is not quite clear to me. Ung 
is a vault, especially a sepulchral vault (Dozy, s. v.).’ 

—L. 21. Ja‘far as-Sidik was born 80 or 83 and died in 10 
Medina in 148 during Mansfr’s reign; IKhall. No. 130; 
Nawawi, Zahdib, p. 195; see also Blochet 12. Ja‘far occupies 
a central position among the Imams of the Shi‘a. His author- 
ity is considered final. See on this unique position of Ja‘far 
pp. 79’, 89° and Index. 15 

45, 1.1. On Isma‘il, see Index. [45] 

—Ibidem. The reading Sababiyya (note 1) is frequently to 
be met with in MSS. See, e. g., Text, p. 71, note 13; Comm. 
p. 27%, n. 2; Tab. III, 29, note k; Lubb. al-Lubab s. v. lua 
note d; the examples can be easily multiplied. The manuscripts 20 
of Bagd. and Isfr., which bestow great care on the diacritical 
points, consistently read the same way. This coincidence can- 
not be accidental. The reading is satisfactorily accounted for 
when we bear in mind that the characteristic and most objec- 
tionable feature of Shiism, in the eyes of the orthodox, is the 2% 


KoLaes| wer ‘the denunciation of the Companions,” especially 


o & , 
1 Yakut IV, 783 mentions a place Kratos Un, near Hamadan. 


It is difficult to state whether this is the place to which Shahr. refers. 
* Is Uwg9 Le mentioned among the celebrities of the Imamiyya 


Shahr. 145 identical with our Ung? —Tusy, p. 186 (No. 400), says of a 
certain ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Abi Zeid al-Anbari Laulys Laie 5, 


Karwg 9 Ll Oo B\) Pet Sate. Fihr. 198* reads instead Rar 1S mas 


Katie st. But the reading Kase litt i is no doubt correct, as immedi- 


soie afterwards a man is mentioned who also belonged to the party of 
Ja‘far. 
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[45]of Abfi Bekr and ‘Omar. Attachment to Ali without this 
denunciation is pn cries, Goldziher, Shz‘a 443, n. 3, comp. 
ZDMG. 50,115. See Text 72, n. 2, and the characteristic anec- 
dote, below p. 65. Typical is also the notice Agh. XI, 46°: The 

_ 5 Keisanite Khandak al-Asadi, having been assured by Kuthayyir 
that his family would be taken care of, denounces in Mekka, 
during the pilgrimage, Abi Bekr and ‘Omar and suffers mar- 
tyrdom for it. The Sunnites therefore designate the Shiites 
as Sabbaban, ‘‘denouncers”’, Goldziher, ZDMG. 36, 280, n. 1. 

10As the name Sabaiyya is frequently applied to ultra-Shiitic 

sects in general (p. 100), it was. for polemical purposes, with a 

slight change in the diacritical points, transformed into Saba- 
biyya, or more correctly, Sabbabiyya.’ 
—L. 2. On Ibn Saba, see p. 18°° ff. 

1 -—L. 3. The belief that Ali was hidden in the clouds whence 
he would return on earth is ascribed by all theological writers 
(Shahr. 132 ult.; Iji 343; Makr 35%’; see also [Khald. I, 358) 
to Ibn Sabé. While many, or most, doctrines attributed to this 
founder of Shiism are apocryphal or of later origin, this belief 

20is no doubt authentic. This conception must have become 
extremely popular among the Shiites at an early period, as 
numerous early authorities bear witness to it. Muslim, Sahih 
(Cairo 1284", I, 51) in the name of Sufyan (ath-Thaurt, died 


161): GLSt g Lhe S! Jas Kast I SI. Zeid. fol. 104" 
25 mentions a special sect called as-Sahabiyya Uasly oJ Cm tines 
Gyang cag lige ihe ol upreye pity RHLOU! ng lig 


what! 3 lake 5) rete phe Sliaes wt wyatt. Abw’l- 
Maali 158 calls the founder of this sect Muhammed b. Ya‘kib 
slsy0 Ac ir Bn) Wife apo Ooo wl ss Kargdinnt| 


1 Curiously enough there was also a sect called Sabbabiyya, named 
after Sabbab, a client of the Omeyyad family, which throughout the 
Omeyyad reign stood up for this dynasty and denounced its enemies, 
Agh. XIV, 162.—A certain ‘Abdallah b. Sabbab is mentioned Ikd 269, 
immediately after ‘Abdallah b. SabA, as one whom Ali banished for his 
extravagant doctrines. But I have nowhere found any reference to 
this person. 
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dot Lasdy ri eyhave )- ‘Abdallah b. Lahi‘a, the well-known [45] 
Shiitic traditionist (died 174), ‘‘who was a silly, weak-minded | 
old man, believed that Ali was in the clouds. He would sit in 
our midst, then look up to the clouds and exclaim: ‘Here is 
Ali, passing in the clouds!’” (IKhald. II, 155, quoting froms 
an-Nasa’t, died 757"). The poet Ishak b. Suweid al-‘Adawi? 
ridicules in a much-quoted poem’ ‘‘the people who greet the 
clouds when they mention Ali.” This belief spread the more 
easily, as Ali’s grave was unknown,* Damiri, Haydt al-Hayawdn 
(Balak 1284") II, 267. According to Ibn Asakir (died 571),* 10 
the camel which was carrying Ali’s body to Medina to be buried 
there disappeared with the body: ‘‘ for this reason the people of 
‘Irak say he is in the clouds.” | 

On the Messianic basis of this conception, see my essay ‘‘ Die 
Messiasidee im Islam,” p. 125. 15 

—L. 9ff. This utterance of Ibn Saba is in all probability 
derived from the anecdote told by Jahiz, Baydn (Cairo 1313") 
II, 73,° on the authority of ash-Sha‘bi (d. 103). A certain 
Jarir b. Keis met Ibn as-Sauda (=Ibn Saba) in Madain.° ‘‘He 
(Ibn Saba) said: What is the news? I said: the Commander 20 
of the Faithful (= Ali) has been killed . . . He said: Even if 
you had brought us his brain in a hundred bags, we would 
surely know that he would not die till he should drive you with 
his stick.” Bagd. 94* tells the same story, perhaps drawing 


e ° ° 3 ee 
from the same source, in a similar manner: pole We S9) X39 05 


Jlas Ja a5 We Ohad das Lee yal of Zac Saale yet 


1 Bagd. 94°, 43 spre. He was acontemporary of WAsil b. ‘Ata, ib. 

* Bagd. ib.: Isfr. 29°; Kamil ed. Wright 546°; Ikd 267. 

3’ The Imamites, however, insist that he was buried in sy? m Kufa, 
Abu’l-Maali, 164; IBab., I‘tikadat 22’. Their motive is plain, see 
p- 3014, 

* Quoted by Suyuti, Ta’rikh 175, also by ad-Dimishki al-KaramAéni, 
Akhbar ad-Duwal (on the margin of I. Athir’s Ta’rikh, Bulak, 1290") I, 
2217, 

°I. H. quotes Jahiz also Text 50° and elsewhere.—The passage in 
Baydn was pointed out to me by the late van Vloten, Leyden. 


® Ali banished Ibn Saba to Madain, Shahr. 132, Ikd 269, Bagd. 6°, 94°. 
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[45] wiper Sdias pS So g ables Ligeite (read oo) gla 
Lease! eu Shiss PLandl po Join o> Dees y xy, 


The reading adopted in the text a 6) is in accordance with 
these quotations. 

5 On the two doctrines (Raj‘a and Peeetis) underlying Ibn 
Saba’s utterance, see p. 23 ff. 

—L. 12ff. The following are counted among the Keisaniyya, 
because they regarded their Imams as the successors of Abt 
Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya (p. 89°). 

10 —L.13. On Abfi Muslim, see Index. 

—L.15ff. ‘Abdallah rose under the last Omeyyad Caliph in 
127, see the elaborate accounts of Agh. XI, 66ff.; Tab. I, 
1879 ff.; IAth. V, 246. He was forced to give up Kufa and to 
retreat into the mountains of Media. He was in temporary pos- 

15 session of the province of Faris, and—this is significant in connec- 
tion with 1. 16—the mountains of Isbahan. He went so far as to 
strike his own coins (ZDMG. 46, 443). He was killed in 129 by 
order of Abt Muslim, Tab. IT, 1976=IJAth. V, 282. See about 
him also Text 71*.—Gen. Leyd. has the following notice about 


2ohim: (read ads) Yas hn ytedl abs | poled aA! duc 
Judy He G2 anny Gulia! BAT Galo plwe gel ale 


sls TS as (sic) poidgi xJ Jas Cex? brady les (read hiss) 

 UeyHisls os xJ WS, 

His followers were called Janahiyya, Bagd. 97°, 103°; Isfr. 

25 57°; Iji 345; Makr. 353", because his father” Mu‘awiya bore the 
by-name Dt’l-Jandhein, see especially Nawawi, Tahdib 339. 

On the Imamate of the descendants of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib 

see I. H.’s remark (Ed. IV. 90"): ‘‘one party says: the 


1The text is corrupt os up? (sic) Bait up aS Ons slit 
syget up We el op 2 pase (sic) 


2On the sects deriving their name from the father’s name of the 
founder see Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75, n. 2. 
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Imamate is permissible only in the descendants of Ja‘far’ b. Abi [45] 
Talib. Subsequently they confined it to ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya 
b. Abdallah b. Ja‘far b. A. T.” | 

His father Mu‘awiya’ must already have enjoyed a similar dis- 
tinction. When he still was a school boy, the Keisanite—this is 5 
important on account of 1. 14—Kuthayyir would hug him 
fondly and say to him: ‘‘'Thou art one of the little prophets” 
(Agh. VIII, 34, see p. 27, note 4.) 

—L. 20. ‘Abdallah’s teachings as described by Bagd., Fiand 
Makr. are in the nature of other ultra-Shiitic doctrines: God’s 10 
successive incarnation in the prophets and Imams,* the belief in 
Transmigration of Souls coupled with the denial of Resurrec- 
tion (see p. 74) and the allegorical interpretation of the Koran, 
Tji, Makr.=de Sacy II, 595. 


1 Ed. erroneously Ali. Cod. L. II, 86* has the correct reading. 
? Interesting is the remark of Sibt, Imams: (read r=!) ae] oe ws 


BrLgs pie Ly? LI! due YI Raylec BOS, pls ey 
Wi pgic el ale (read Mas) Kier gly WAS gatle 94 
i Ai!!.—Of his offspring Gen. Leyd. says: yo Kady x) he Ue yas 
Sey Kisyall ao cof, SLI ye Lene, lguels a“ 
Erbe ye dest Wy Lye it Sida... Glesel g J, Gs 
& Yybott euks ply pie oy BAN Que Gyo Kagleo oo 
emaal TOD Lol ope cis boy aly po xilinwe 
‘Bogd. 07 ald ya so¥yhy The der pL yo al aes, 
ot raslait IyXay RH UI Iyemyy xielst de syasls 
oo Lily Coy. xt De Oe a Oe 
Last! & elo pS cad & oS pol d Gls aI. Here the text 


breaks off. Between 97 and 98¢ something (in all probability one leaf) 
is missing. This is to be added to Ahwardt’s Catalogue No. 2800. On 
this doctrine of successive incarnation see Text 68' and Comm. 
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[45] On the belief in ‘Abdallah’s concealment (gaiba) in the moun- 
tains of Isbahan see especially Iji (who writes eyes) and 
Isfr. 57°. | 

— L. 22. On the Dahriyya see de Boer 80.—One of his 
stable companions was called al-Bakli, because he was of the 
opinion that man is like a vegetable (al-bakl) ‘‘and when he 
dies, he does not return (on earth)”, see p. 24, n..1, Agh. XI, 75. 
‘Abdallah’s Sahib ash-Shortah is said to have been a Dabhrite, 
ibidem. | 
10 46,1. 2 ff. The same belief of the Jews in four Immortals 

[46]is mentioned by I. H., Ed. I, 187, in a brief survey on Jewish 
history. After Joshua it was Phinehas who ruled over the 
Jews for twenty-five years. *‘‘A large section of them (the 
Jews) maintain that he is alive till this day, he and three per- 

15 sons besides him, viz., Ily4s (Elijah) the Prophet, the Aronide,* 

Malkisidek* b. Falig* b. ‘Abir [b. Shalih]® b. Arfahshad b. Sam 

b. Nth, the servant whom Ibrahim dispatched to woo Ribka," 

the daughter of Batuil,’ the son of Nakhdr, the brother of 

-‘Tbrabim.” | | 

99 In our passage (p. 46, note 1) L. Br. also add the name of 

Methuselah. But it is clear from the parallel quoted here that 
the name came in by mistake. * 

As to the four others above-mentioned, there can scarcely be 

any doubt that, as far as Malchizedek is concerned, I. H. con- 


1The following variants are taken from Codd. L. and V.—L. agrees 
with Ed. See Introd., p. 18. 

2V. missing. See p. 47°. 

3'V. missing. 


‘Ed. es, L. V. wL. 

BN. Le op (sic). Ed. L. missing. Supplied in view of Gen. 
10, 24. 

6 So L. V.—Ed. KAS. 

LV. Sty. 

® Methusalem is reputed in Jewish tradition as a "\}/5} pts ‘*a per- 


fectly righteous man,” Aboth di R. Nathan, ed-Schechter, ch. 32, and he 
is counted among the seven Long-lived, Baba Bathra, fol. 1215, comp. 
(Joldziher, Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, p. XL. But this has nothing to do 
with immortality. Perhaps he is confounded here with his father 


Enoch. 
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founds the Jews with the Christians. M.’s immortality is taught [46] 
as early as in the Epistle to the Hebrews 1, 8; 7, 3 ff., and it is 
known from the polemics of the Church fathers to what extent 
this belief, which found expression in a special sect called 
Malchizedekites, was spread among Christian sectarians. 5 
The genealogy of M. as given by I. H. (and other writers) 
is only a modification of the early Jewish tradition (also recorded 
by the Church fathers) which identifies him with Sem, the son 
of Noah; see Louis Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vdtern I, 118, I, 104. 10 
Eliezer, ‘‘the servant of Ibrahim,” is mentioned among the 
nine Immortals who entered Paradise while still alive, Derekh 
Eres Zita, ch. 1. It is worthy of notice that in neither pas- 
sage is Eliezer mentioned by name. He was probably desig- 
nated in Jewish circles merely as OFAN TWP. 15 
Elijah’s immortality, which is, of course, a direct consequence © 
of the Biblical report, is already implied in Sirach 487°", On 
the Rabbinical legends clustering around Elijah see the exhaust- 
ive article (by Louis Ginzberg) in Jewish Encyclopedia V, 
122 ff.—The notion that he was a Kohen, ‘‘an Aronide,”’ is 20 
very old and already known to the Church fathers, Jew. Enc. 
V, 122¢ bottom; Ginzberg, Die Haggada II, pp. 76-80. 
Phinehas is in Jewish tradition commonly identified with 
Elijah. This identification is very old and already known to 
Origen, Ginzberg, Die Haggada II, p. 78. 25 
— Note 7, 1. 2. Read yas, ‘¢ brainless” (Turkish). 


—L. 8. The literature on al-Khadir is too extensive to be 
recorded here in detail. The best accounts on the Khadir 
legends are found in Tha‘labi’s ‘Ardis (Cairo 1306"), p. 137 ff., 
Damiri, Hayd¢ al-Hayawdn (Bilak 1284") I, 338 ff. (sub voce 30 
ews? 39> ) and dj al-‘Ards III, 187 (sub voce 43). 
The ubiquitous prophet is particularly popular with the Sdfis 
(see espec. 7@j ib.), just as Elijah is with the Jewish mystics. 
The famous Sifi Ibn al-‘Arabi (died 638”)—to quote one instance 
out of many—records in his al-Futdihat al-Makkiyya numerous 35 
conversations with al-Khadir, Kremer, Zdeen, p. 103, comp. p. 71 
note. | 

The Shiitic sects which believe in the ‘‘concealment” and 
“return” (gaiba and raj‘a, p. 28) of their Imams quote in con- 
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[46] firmation of their belief the continued existence of al-Khadir 
and Elijah, Shahr. 131, [Khald. I, 358. 

—L.10. Elijah is usually associated with deserts and ruins, 

see, e. g., Pirke Aboth, ch. 6, Berakhoth 3%, Sanhedrin 98%,— 
sal-Khadir (‘‘the green Prophet”) is, on account of his name, 
brought in connection with water and vegetation. 

—L.13. The same objection is found in connection with 
Elijah, who in the belief of the people is present at every cir- 
cumcision. ‘‘ How can it be imagined that Elijah should be pres- 

1oent at every circumcision that takes place in Israel? How can 
he accomplish it, since, Israel being a nation scattered and 
divided, many circumcisions take place simultaneously in the 
East of the World and the West thereof?” Glasberg, Zichron 
Brith la-Rishonim (Berlin 1892) p. 233. 
1 47,1. 3. ‘* ‘Abdallah b. Salam” is a lapsus calami for ‘‘ ‘Abd 
[47] as-Salam.”—Muhammed b. ‘Abd as-Salam is identical with Ibn 
‘Abd as-Salim, who defends the belief in al-Khadir, 74j al- 
‘Ards III, 187. He is mentioned by Ibn al-Abbar, Comple- 
mentum libri as-Silah, ed. Codera, Madrid 1887, p. 1386, No. 483: 


3 

20 chad} (sic) gut ER Sy yaoll fasl tt edu awe onl 
Talabira is situated on the Tajo, in the district of Toledo, 

Yakut III, 542. 
—L.6. Ihave not been able to identify this Katib with the 
not unusual name. He is mentioned by I. H., Ed. I, 111: 
25 He takes I. H. to a friend of his to show him the miracles he 
is working. But I. H. succeeds in unmasking him as a juggler. 
—L.11. This hadith, which is recorded both by Muslim and 
Bukhari and is in consequence canonical, reads fully as follows: 


“07 


‘ad =e 
The Prophet says to Ali Wy)b* ies is? UPS UI sy Lol 
wysder crs ¥ ail pre geet ets Nawawi, Tahdib 438, Ibn 


“aes? 
al-Athir, Usd al- Gadba IV, 26° (with the variant 6d) Syd ¥) 
comp. ZDMG. 50, 119. The tendency of the hadith is trans- 
parent. It is directed against the extravagant worship of Ali 
(and the Imams) by the Galiya. On the beginning of the 


a a ae eee 

1 Whether ered edu Ons oy choc? repeatedly quoted by 
I. H. in Isndds (e. g., Ed. I, 109 ult, V, 5%) is identical with our Muham- 
med I am not in a position to determine. 
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hadith see p. 135°.—A similar tradition with the same tend- [47] 
ency is quoted by Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 105. 
— Note 8. Cod. L. contains the following marginal note 


(in extremely illegible and unpointed characters) ..y* pola 
Cie As 8 ols Rie ya ly gad sdag Gds ¥ xs sliae 5 
MA, Suita sel & sls Yl sds dS53 day yee Y on 
oll Wo xaas Aves sry yb » wdaws mabe xh deo Jl 


aN Qaeg asf aie oi? Lind pall xple adt yl UN, 
oun wade Linad BR pis ott dle3. The gloss is apparently 


that of a reader. It is missing in Br. which is otherwise iden- 10 
tical with L. 

—L.15. I. H. expresses himself similarly Ed. I, 77°: ‘‘ It 
is well-established that the Prophet said that there would be no 
prophet after him, with the exception of. what the reliable 
traditions contain regarding the advent of Jesus, who was sent 15 
to the Jews and whom the Jews pretend to have killed and 
crucified. It is necessary firmly to believe in all this and it is 
well-established that the existence of prophecy after the Prophet 
is absurd.” 

—L.1%. The Berber tribe Baragwata in the extreme North- 20 
west of Africa formed an independent commonwealth under 
Tarif, who claimed descent from the tribe Simeon. His son 
Salih pretended to be a prophet and composed a new Koran of 
eighty Suras in the Berberic language, Ibn Adhari, ed. Dozy 
I, 44. For their doctrine, see ibidem 234 ff. During the reign 25 
of their seventh king they still expected the ‘‘return” of Salih; 
Dozy, Jsl. 348 ff., Kremer, /deen 200, 372. 

— Note 12. The Baragwata Commonwealth was destroyed 
by the Almoravides in 1030, Dozy, 76., Kremer, 7d. 

—L.19. The name of this sect alternates between Kat‘iyya 30 


(Kaalas ) and Kitti‘iyya (Kasalas), The former is found, e. g., 


Masudi VIII, 40; Shahr. 17, 127, 128, 147; Makr. 351%. The 

latter form is consistently used by I. H., Bagd. and Isfr., also 

Masudi V, 443, 475. The form Kitti‘iyya as the more unusual 

one seems to be original. ; a? 
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[47] The nature of the Kitti‘iyya can best be understood when 
contrasted with its antithesis, the Wakifiyya or Wakifa, p. 40. 
The point of controversy is the reality of the Imam’s death (see 
p. 30) and the question, dependent on it, of the election of a 


aoe” a Ld 


BSUCCESSOT, Whe A5qn 2 Use or X3gn 2 WAF_5 means ‘‘to be 
uncertain, to be in doubt,’ as regards the Imam’s death,” i. e., 
refuse to believe that the Imam is dead and, still recognizing 
him as Imam, refrain from electing a successor. The exact 


reverse Of it 1s M3940 bs ‘definitely to assert his death,”? to 
10 believe that the death of the Imam was real and, in consequence, 


transfer ( 3.) the Imamate from the dead Imam to his suc- 
cessor. This state of the case is still perfectly clear in Shabhr., 


as the following examples will show: 173... 3_0 2 Wi, Se 
xis LI KoloY! tly x5y42 eas Spey, 128 woes tyalos oy adit 
15 Sd2y Koloyl tasty at ot (in opposition to the Wakifiyya, 
p. 40). | Then —23— and Wide were interpreted in their literal 


meaning ‘‘to stand still” and the construction sale (a5_5) WSs 
came in use in the sense: ‘‘to stand still at him (at the Imam),”’ 
i. e., to uphold his Imamate without electing a successor because 
2900f the unreal character of his death. Substantially then this 
expression is identical with the phrase %350 2 (Wad 43) Ase, 
and both are opposed to %3—42 eles ‘¢to believe in the Imam’s 
death and elect a newImam.” ‘Thus Shahr. 127 abs Se PrEAX 9 
wging Kaela ssi ~¢ Jlizg ( Ase OP ety? oe? igtt2) RS q42 


05 ULiiay Kaas! hes cy Ade ws xf Jl, rads Lad So 
Kast we, or p. 16: pins xem Sl Jls, Ae cy hen aes r 


1 See, e. g., Shahr. 131 SUS (3 rast edl Smal Gps. ‘¢‘Then we are 
in doubt concerning this.” 
?See on this meaning of 3 my Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides, 


I, (Frankfort on M., 1902) sub voce. 
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sl. Sor or ib.: la oy ging Kine Jl, Kaho ee) Se 0 [47] 
| so¥sh & Kolo¥i 


Both the beliefs of the Kitti‘iyya and WAkifiyya are in them- 
selves merely relative conceptions and express but a certain 
attitude of mind. They become real only when applied to 5 
certain definite individuals. In consequence of this their rela- 
tive character, their contents are somewhat elastic and change 
in accordance with the person to whom they are applied. Asa 
rule, the contrast between the two sects hinges on the person of 
Misa b. Ja‘far (p. 39"*), the succession down to Ja‘far, his1o0 
father, being a matter of common agreement among the Shiites 
(p. 104*°). Those that refuse to admit his death and await bis 
‘‘return”’ are called Wakifiyya (also Masawiyya and, with their 
nickname, Mamtira, p. 40°*). Those, on the other hand, who 
admit his death and in consequence transfer the Imamate to his 15 
descendants are called the Kitti‘iyya. Comp. the passages quoted 
above from Shahr. See Masudi V, 443: Hishém b. al-Hakam 
(p. 65") was an intimate friend of Misa b. Ja‘far. Yet he was 
a Kitti‘iy, 1. e., he believed that Misa was dead. Bagd. 19¢: 


ars yok, sa sliill ur wy me pee yl OAL pd Yoder 20 
Krgupedl. Kashi in a special article on the WaAkifiyya, p. 284- 
288, understands and applies this term in the same manner. 

The name, however, occurs also in connection with other 
individuals of the Alidic family. 

Thus Wakifiyya is found as another designation for Ism4- 5 
‘tliyya, those who believe in the ‘‘return” of Musa’s brother 
Isma‘fl, Shahr. 127. 


‘Ihave dwelt at some length on this point, as Haarbricker in his 
Shahr. translation utterly misunderstood the whole matter. He takes 
os in its ordinary meaning ‘to cut off” (abschneiden) and interprets 


it in the sense “to cut off the series of Imams” and allow no further 
Imam. Tn consequence, the contradictio in adiecto that those who 
cut off (i. e., close) the series of Imams transfer the Imamate to their 
desGendants: is repeatedly to be met with in his translation. E. g., I, 25: 
‘‘Andere machen mit seinem Tode einen Abschnitt und fihren das 
Imamat auf seinen Sohn iiber,” or, still more honsensically, 192: 
‘‘Andere schnitten mit seinem Tode (die Reihe der Imame) ab” and so 
forth. The same, Wolff, Drusen, p. 82 ff. —It is difficult to see how these 
authors could make any sense out of this translation. 
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[47] The name Kitti‘iyya is found in connection with Ali, the son 
of Mfsa, Makr. 351°. Zeid. 104¢ applies this term to the 
‘‘followers of Ali b. Muhammed,” apparently referring to Ali 
an-Naki (died 254), the grandfather of thé Shiitic Mahdi 

5 ‘‘the man of the cellar.” 
Gradually, however, the two terms were used pre-eminently 

in connection with the Mahdi, the Imam of the ‘‘ Twelvers.”’ 
Those who did not admit the death of his father, al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, and consequently rejected his own claims to the Imamate 
1oare called the Wakifiyya, [Bab., Jthdat 39 (p. 36, however, 
this term is used as asynonym for the Masawiyya). ‘Those again 
who believed in al-Hasan’s death and transferred the Imamate 
to the Mahdi, were called the Kitti‘iyya. With the spread of 
the ‘‘ Twelvers ” and the extinction of the other Shiitic factions, 
isthe term Kitti‘iyya became the exclusive possession of this sect 
and was generally used as a synonym for Ithna‘ashariyya, which 
is probably of later origin (I. H. does not use it in his Milad), 
comp. I. H. in our passage; Shahr. 17, 127, 147; Masudi V, 


475; Bagd. 19° expressly 2 in clisyl mes Slis, and in the same 


20way Isfr. 13? xyinclasyl Be cals, ; 

| The old Marracci recognized the identity of the Kitti‘iyya 
with the Ithna‘ashariyya. The rebuke preferred against him 
by de Sacy (II, 590 n. 1= Wolff, Drusen, p. 83, n. 1) is without 
justification. 

016 48,1.3 ff. See I. H.’s remarks on the same sabieeest Text 

[48] p. 76’ ff. I. H.’s account on the Mahdi is extremely interesting 

and in many a detail quite novel.’ 

—L.5. The year of al-Hasan’s death is unanimously given 
as 260. All other dates and facts of the Mahdi’s life were 

30 early entangled in myth and legend. 

This shows itself at once in the question as to the date of his 
birth, which is extremely problematic. Conspicuous in its tend- 
ency is the notion that he was born on the day on which his 
father died, Blochet 21. It betrays itself through the explana- 

s5tory remark that the Mahdi has, just like Jesus, been Imam 
since his infancy. According to another supposition (comp. 
ee eS 

1 Sibt, Imams, remarkably enough says nothing about the twelfth 
Imam. 
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Text here, 1. 7) he was born eight months after his father’s [48] 
death, Shahr. 130°. Repeatedly to be found as the year of his 
birth is 258, i. e., two years before his father’s death, [Bab. 


Ithbat 44.1. 2 (read sdSg0 instead of soy); Ibn Z01ak (died 387") 
in IKhall. No. 573; Diyarbekri, I], 288. Very frequently 5 
the year 255 is given, Abu’l-Maali 164; Anon. Sufi 1707; Abul- 
feda II, 222; IKhall. ib.’ See the various suppositions Shahr. 
129-130. 

The insinuation that the Mahdi was not born at all I have not 
met with outside of I. H. He repeats the same charge Ed. IV, 10 
96°: ‘*If so, what need is there for them (the Imams), espe- 
cially so for the last 180 years? (see Introduction, p. 19). For 
they pretend to have a lost Imam who (however) was never 
created, just like the fabulous griffin.” Gen. Leyd. omits the 
Mahdi altogether, as it only records the Alides who had off-15 
spring. Al-Hasan, however, is designated as Abii Muhammed. 

The identity of the Mahdi’s name with that of the Prophet 
which is demanded by the Mahdi traditions is regarded by the 
Shiites as proof of the legitimacy of the twelfth Imam.” To 
the same end the Prophet’s kunya Abt’l-K4asim was conferred 20 
on him.* The generally accepted Mahdi tradition demands, 
besides, identity in the father’s name. But there are variations 
of this tradition which are so trimmed as to meet the special 
circumstances of the twelfth Mahdi, comp. IKhald. II, 144 ff. ; 
Diyarbekri, IT, 288. 25 

—L. 11 f. A more elaborate form of this anecdote see 
Blochet 22 (who writes Hakimeh). The motive of the anecdote 
is the Shiitic tendency to pattern the image of the Mahdi after 
that of Jesus, whose advent at the end of time is expected by 
all Muhammedans. The miracle of ‘talking in the cradle” is 30 
ascribed to Jesus, Koran 3, 41; 5, 109; 19, 30 ff.; comp. 
Gerock, Versuch einer Darstellung der Christologie des VYoran 


’ The latter gives besides 256, which he considers correct. Anon. Sufi 
ib. quotes YAfi‘i's Ta’rikh to the effect that al-Hasan died when the 
Mahdi was six or five years old, which would imply 254 and 255 respect- 
ively. | 

* Already as-Sayyid al-Himyart refers to such a tradition, Agh. VII, 4. 

* Zeid. Mutaz. 11! quotes a tradition according to which Muhammed 
ordered Ali to give his son his (the prophet’s) name and kunya. He was 
referring to Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. 
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[48] (1839), p. 47. The Sunnitic protest against the transferring of 
this miracle to the Mahdi found expression in an interpretation 
forcibly put upon the well-known hadith—in itself an anti- 


Shiitic protest—p2ye ur ose yt Paes. Y “there is no Mahdi 
w oD w oF 
5except Jesus ”?: (gone XI (read deel) scree 3 pAKig y is! 


‘that is, none except Jesus talks in the cradle (al-mahd).” See 
TKhald. IT, 163 and 169. 
— Lines 13, 15, 16. On the name or names of the Mahdi’s 
mother see Diyarbekri, IT, 288, [Khall. No. 573, who also adds 
10‘‘ Khamt”? (a sort of fragrant milk). Narjis is given by the 
authorities quoted by Blochet, p. 21. See also Anon. Sufi fol. 


on7 i ai ae w 
170°: Ley Les Jlas Hs ny xxl. On the custom of giving 


the slaves pet names of this description (a> > ‘*narcissus,” 
cpwe “lily,” fo, see above, hate ‘the polished one (?)”’), 

15 see the remark Miiller, Zslam I, 570 footnote. 
[49] 49,1. 4. The Dictionary of Technical Terms (ed. Sprenger), 
p- 1308, gives the following definition of ‘‘Inspiration” (al- 


o = ae ¢ 
ilham): oluaS! We ol Udattl Sayles Ai & gine pl gy 
aves Sty Sad che (read Solaxul) KdLacut ¥y poo Tt men- 

20 tions a Sdfi sect called al-[lhamiyya xboel iis AS) Wiisl,0 uysral 


Lael cizo pS, ls Yepl, YOsS 5 af X2y0Dg 
us 
This claim of Inspiration is the reason why the Shiites object 

to religious discussions, p. 16°. | 
25 Inthe same way as here and Text p. 35’ ff., I. H. expresses 
himself Ed. IV, 104°: ‘‘Some of them (the Imamiyya) when 
asked (to prove) the truth of their claim regarding the Imams 
(i. e., that the Imams are the only source of religious knowl- 
edge) take recourse to the claim of Inspiration in this matter. 


1 Comp. Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Mahdt1, p. 16. 
2 Ed. de Slane, p. 682, has bys: ed. Wistenfeld has incorrectly 


Lee oe 
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But if they arrive at this sophism,’ then the latter is not beyond [49] 
reach of any one man, and their opponents are very well able 

to pretend that they have been informed by way of inspiration 

of the absurdity of their claim.” 

A Shiitic writer of the eleventh century (Hijra) uses the fol- 5 
lowing characteristic argument to prove the superiority of the 
Imams and scholars of the Shi‘a, Goldziher, Shi‘a, p. 509: 
‘* because their words are not a matter of opinion or effort, buat 
of true knowledge. Their source is either a tradition which 
every one of them has received from his father, the latter 10 
from his own father and so on up to the Prophet, or Revelation 
and Inspiration, so that both small and big are equal in this 
respect among them. For this reason it has never been recorded 
of any of them that he has ever gone to a teacher, or studied 
under a master, or asked any question.” 15 

— Note 5. The reading of Ed. and Codd. presupposes aay 


and the same word is found in Ed. Text 577°, 64° (see also Ed. 
IV, 97"). Itis possible to get along with the ordinary meaning 
of Wis, “clever, ingenious.” 

—L. 9 (note 10). I took this as an example of some mon- 20 
strous (of course, imaginary) charge for which Inspiration might 
be invoked. See a similar charge note 9. Prof. Nédldeke (in a 
private communication) objects to this interpretation. He pre- 


fers to retain p> up? in the text and to translate ‘‘or that 
all of them have a piece (lit. a branch) of madness in their 25 
heads.” 

— L. 18 ff. (and previously). The tone in which I. H. speaks 
of this charge of illegitimate birth shows that he takes it quite 
seriously. I have not found any reference to it elsewhere.’ 
The concluding words of this paragraph are characteristic 30 
of I. H.’s biting sarcasm: It is possible that you all may 
still be saved by becoming orthodox Muslims. But then you 


' rsd, see p. 6 f. But perhaps wsdl ‘‘narrow path” ought to 


be read, comp. Text p. 78-79 (repeatedly). 
> One is vividly reminded of the frequently quoted sentence epPSMIT 


NWT WI 9 POW INA 995 ‘‘as he is so impudent, it is clear that 
he isa bastard.” Comp.8S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu (Berlin 1902), pp. 188, 
278. 
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[49] will have proved, according to your own contention, that you 

are all bastards. 

[50] 50,1. 9 ff. Comp. I. H.’s notice (Ed. IV, 195%): wires 3! 
(read Saul) cpaalt belt (Cod. L. + 2) oe spt 
5 elas! asds ys ‘by chy Sas. (read Kank) xaadio ist 

Jahiz died in Basra in 255/869, over ninety years old, [Khall. 
No. 479, 58°; Brockelmann I, 152.* He was a pupil of an- 
Nazzam (p. 58°), whom he quotes in this passage. He himself 

1o figures as the founder of a sect bearing his name, de Boer, 53. 
' I. H.’s remark bearing on Jahiz is reflected in the attitude 
towards him of the Arabic literary critics, which is on the 
whole more hostile than favorable. ‘‘ The style of his genius 
is mediocre” is the verdict of de Boer (p. 54). The Muham- 
15medan writers, however, are ready to appreciate his literary 
talent and particularly his eloquence, e. g., Masudi VIII, 34; 
Shahr. 52; I1ji341. But his orthodoxy is held in great suspicion, 
Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 190. IKhall. (No. 186, p. 125), after 
stating that Jahiz declared Ibn Mokaffa‘ to be an infidel, sar- 
20 castically adds: ‘‘ But, as someone remarked, how could Jahiz 
have forgotten himself?” Still less favorably than his ortho- 
doxy is judged his moral character. Masudi VIII, 34 says of 


9 

him briefly but poignantly ein asl ast, He sells his literary 
talent to the highest bidder and writes successively in favor of 
25the ‘Abbasides, the ‘Othmanides and Merwanides, ib. p. 56.° 
For an instance of his unprincipled attitude see later (p. 104°° ff.). 
Extremely interesting is the crushing criticism of Jahiz as 
man and writer, by Bagd. and Isfr. I give the essential parts 
of Bagdadi’s remarks (fol. 69*)* as they are apt to illustrate 


301. H.’s utterance in our passage: Oi s**2) gin xilaslsf Re 
ped pity Lael Al (sic) casshe ye gree elail Yolo (Wyte 


1 Comp. Kashi 38. 

2 Kremer, Ideen, p. 126, note 17 gives the erroneous date 235/849-850. 

3 See Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 120. | 

4Isfr. 874 gives substantially the same. But the wording is quite 
different. 
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Me Gori dees Lee gill ani g Balt Ud: yas yest [50] 
IRS & GI ge fre gl, pus W Jeo ply due 
ol ue eas Glut olf egies po Glas all Iypiaiw'l 
bat dly ia pais ds, [707]... Glas all fppants 
ney BRM milaars (Atsl, Ryieall c yad pe ail pays « 
or HT ye Be ge espe Cpe BLS Ge Cpe BLS as 


- «— 93 


(read iin) endive old Grety LS GELS GIS (yf a JLigs ae 
oly LI Blu, BLS de mlbsal! slic Gls 
Lely... yall Ae Dyed duds OLS Wiiwo ps sys lt 
whe dy yoga! daa § wl Lgin Bene Kall sai 10 
Ss wleluast pint & Kola” ging cava By>5 Kiana les 
es ysrleitl & xls Kein, wgrban ybsut Ac Les dust 
mgig pallcl, LUT Abloy Ler wytbist Gallic kayd 
XI As elias soliut peas pte gs Laxast & xl 
Mae dy xb, GL, Glau & xu Lgiry xpleattis 
Lgiey aSntly xiniar xy RY cK se cileey “psd 
ow Sybline GLU yd SL obladl ale § Lal, 


1 See Makr. 348), 
? Is this identical with his Kitab al-Bukhala? 


o & 
3 Isfr. declares it to be his most important (Aci) work. 
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[0] ent mands blast she dive JLexeYl, “wot, LC 
Jot Ips) aalt slinky baldls pail yoy exile [70°] 
[at xs lial gene 4 xi 

‘bat es 58 WGK Le ¢ Gals aks aid — x 


san yiyb dS 4 coal 52, ae Kandi, wi Ca 2 wees 
— L. 14. Abd Ishak Ibrahim b. Sayyar aor Navara, a aan 

of Abf’l-Hudeil * (p. 66") and teacher of al-Jahiz, was one of the 
most respected leaders of the Mu‘tazila, ‘‘ noteworthy as a man 
and a thinker,” de Boer 51. He flourished about 221°, Kremer, 
10 deen 31; Shahr. 18, 37, 39 ff.; [ji 337 ff.; Makr. 346". He 
leaned towards Shiism (“Rafa”), Shahr. 39; Tji 338. Bagd. 


49° Protests against the interpretation of his name as oLl3 


wyppell prislly gyal WCU and explains that he was called 


so because en om 35,31 lois yy. 

15 —Ibidem. A man by the name of Bishr b. Khalid is other- 
wise unknown. But the context and the additional remark of 
Codd. L. Br. (note 8) strongly suggest that he is identical with 
the highly respected Mu‘tazila-Sheikh Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, the 
founder of the Bishriyya sect. He is mentioned together with 

90an-Nazzam, Shahr. 18; Zeid. Mutaz. 30; comp. Shahr. 44; [ji 
338 and others. I. H., too, frequently refers to him in his Milai. 
Ed. III, 126°*, I. H. mentions an-Nazzim, Ab@’l-Hudeil, Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir and al-Jubba’i as remarkable for their specula- 
tive and argumentative powers. 

2 I. H.’s (or the copyist’s) mistake in our passage may perhaps 
be explained by assuming that Bishr’s kunya was Abd Khalid. 
For a similar mistake see p. 59’. 

According to Zeid. Mutaz., Bishr was imprisoned by Rashid 
on the charge of being a Shiite (Rafidi). But he denied it in 
g0one of his poems. 


1 See van Vloten, Worgers 59, n. 16. 

? Jahiz was frightfully ugly, Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur, popular edition, Leipzig 1901, p. 98. 

3 Zeid. Mutaz. p. 25 ult., 27. 
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—L.15. I. H. consistently designates this Muhammed as [50] 
the son of Ja‘far. All other sources call him ‘‘b. an-Nu‘man,” 
Kihr. 176; Bagd. and Isfr. frequently; Tusy No. 698; Shahr. 
142; Iji 347; Makr. 348", 3533; [Khall. No. 166; Kdmds s.v. 


SUN, Lubb al-Lubdd s. v. ota. —Agh. VII 9’ and 5 
Kashi 122, 123 call him Muh. b. Ali b. an-Nu‘man. His kunya 
was Aba Ja‘far (Fihr. 176; Shahr. 142; Kashi ib., Goldziher, 
Shi‘a 509'*), hence. probably the mistake. See p. 58”. 
_ His nickname was Sheitén at-Tak (see the sources quoted 
above), which, according to Kamis, signifies ‘‘the devil of at-10 
Tak, a citadel in Tabaristan.”? The Shiites, however, call him 
Mu’min at-Tak, Tusy ib.; Kashi 123. The sect founded by him © 
is generally called Sheitaniyya. Shahr. calls it Nu‘maniyya, 
(comp. Goldziher in ZDMG. 61, 75, n. 2). He was an adherent 
of Ja‘far as-Sadik (died 146), who valued him highly, Kashi1s 
122. He had a dispute with as-Sayyid .al-Himyari about the 
Imamate and came out victorious, Agh. ib. | 

His ready wit is attested in several instances quoted by Tusy 
and Kashi. 

His book on the Imamate referred to on 1. 17 is duly recorded 20 
by Fibr. and Tusy. | 

—L.18. This verse plays a prominent part in the polemics 
between Shiites and Sunnites. Abd Ja‘far at-Tfsi, the author 


of the List of Shy‘ah books. wrote a up! As agit why 
ybadt Kame & YylOLs, p. 355, No. 771. Hisham b. al-Hakamo; 


(p. 65") is the author of a ere) wl ssf As Oy WLS by 
which most probably our verse is meant. The Caliph al-Ma’min 
anxiously endeavors to refute the consequences to be drawn 
from this verse in a discussion with a Sunnite, Zkd II.? 


ee eo 


—— 


' Kashi explains the name in a very artificial manner. He was once 
a? 

shown a Dirhem and he said: Sqraw ‘it is forged” xf ag Lc IJ Lis 
sles yon .—Comp. Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique 
1874, p. 245 note: ‘“‘ Quant an surnom Satan du portique, je n’en ai trouvé 
explication nulle part.” Correct ibidem Hish4m b. al-Hakam for Hi- 
cham b. Malek. 

* I have unfortunately lost the reference to the page. 
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[50] I. H., too, lays great stress on this verse as proving the 
legitimacy of Abd Bekr’s Imamate, Ed. IV, 144” ff. 

[51] 51,1.1. The objection appears ridiculous in his eyes because 
in his belief the verse is an interpolation of the Ashab, see 

5p. 61 f. 

—L. 3. His full name is Ali b. Isma‘il b. Mitham’ at-Tam- 
mar (see the references later), but he is frequently called Ali 
b. Mitham, so here and Text p. 75", Bagd. 21°." The variant 
pane (instead of PAs) occurs frequently, see Text p. 75, note 

1012; Masudi VI, 369; Tab. (in the variants to the passages quoted 
below n. 1); Makr. 351” (de Sacy IIT, 589 has, however, Maitham). 
The reading and pronunciation Mitham is confirmed by Bagd. 
See also Fihr. 174 note 4. Instead of at-Tammar, Fihrist gives 
at-Tayyar.* The by-name as-Sabini (the soap pay) is not 

15 found elsewhere. 

His grandfather Mitham at-Tammar was an esteemed follower 
of Ali, Fihr. ib.; Tusy p. 212, No. 458; Kashi (in a separate 
article) 538-58. Makr. 351% (=de Sacy II, 589) erroneously 
refers this adherence to Ali b. Ism4‘il himself.—Ali was by 

svorigin from Kufa and was a client of the Band Asad, but he 
lived in Basra. He participated in conjunction with those 
named Text p. 75” in a discussion in the Majlis of the Bar- 
mekide vizier Yahya, Masudi VI, 369. He had a dispute with 
Abt’l-Hudeil and an-Nazzam, Tusy 1b. 

2 He is regarded as the originator of the Imamite doctrine, 
Masudi, Fihr., Tusy, Makr. (=de Sacy). Bagd 21°: ex Om 
casi i. In spite of it, he is reported to have been moderate 
in the denunciation of Ali’s opponents, see Text p. 79*'; comp. 
Wolff, Drusen, p. 80, 82. 

30 He is in all probability identical with Ali b. Isma‘il, who 
gave the Misawiyya the nickname Mamtara, p. 40°°. 


1 Tab. III, 24913, 254!7, 288! inserts between Isma‘fl and Mitham the 
name Salih. See, however, ib. 288 note a. 

* Kashi 170 calls him repeatedly pra Sir also hasqa! EP Asc 

oetell. Goldziher, Shi‘a 510° cial (cf. ib. n. 5). 

i There is one Lala sf mentioned Kashi 176% among the intimates of 
Ja‘far as-Sadik who may be identical with him. Ja‘far alludes to the 


meaning of the name (179%), so that a mere copyist’s error is out of the 
question. 
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—JL.11. Perhaps the reason for it is that the Rawafid have [51] 
no hesitation to change their minds, as they attribute the same 
(see on the Bada doctrine, p. 72°) to God. 3 
—L.14. The belief in ‘‘tabdil” is, properly considered, 
the basis of Shiitic doctrine. It accounts for the lack of the 5 
Prophet’s written announcement regarding the succession of 
Ali and justifies the distrust toward the bearers of the Sunna, 
which again is the starting point for a complete remodelling of. 
Islam. Isfr. 14” ably summarizes the far-reaching consequences 


of this belief: KawLoyf Sy uy pols Sd Se Cae> uy! wel, 10 
Ge Ae Os Fp Ol Vptday HLS AA Le Uplidite 
xis Koleos xshauls Che colol de Gat as Glos ai! 


So at he Vy yl ol a Ads olyiel Y xat wyertyay [157] 
Vial Upseyeg ale aU che cibaal yo Ryo LAY 
olol U9 peiins pedamadl oat 3 oul Kary dl Ac olcel 


As Jit 3 Voamad Kasrtulf mgeARis Smee: creel 53 get 
ct Real) Hs RUT BLL pd praite GS, mele! & 


— 
ow 
oe 


Iyydhiinay he PN colorant Shsial & Iypeigty Cie eguadil a 
ee wl att itty Keays! ars y0 xyedy Lis pleat is 
sas Lip Yt ASI ye epi! Le Le ays Y, aslacell die 


More comprehensively, and, as is to be expected, from a 
higher point of view does I. H. deal with this problem. Havy-25 
ing proved that the Gospels had been interpolated, I. H. (Ed. II, 
76° ff.) quotes two Christian counter-arguments which he tries 
elaborately to refute. The first is that the Caliph Othman 
removed numerous readings from the Koran, and the other 
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[51] ‘‘that the Rawafid maintain that the Companions of your 
Prophet altered the Koran by way of omissions and additions.” 
The first objection I. H. discards briefly, though somewhat 
superficially, by pointing out that in the time of Othman the 

5 Koran text was already so wide-spread and so firmly established, 
that the Caliph could not, even if he would, change it.’ ‘‘ As 
for their argument regarding the Rawafid and their contention 
that the Koran readings were interpolated, the Rawafid do not 
belong to the Muslims. They consist of a number of sects, the 

10 first of which arose twenty-five years after the Prophet’s death. 
It was originally the response of some people abandoned by Allah 
to the call of those who beguiled Islam,* a party which followed 
the course of the Jews and Christians as regards falsehood and 
heresy. They are divided into various sections. The most 
15 extravagant of them assume the divinity of Ali b. Abi Talib and 
of a number of people besides him. The least extravagant of 
them believe that the sun was twice turned backwards for Ali.° 
How can one be indignant over lies coming from people whose 
lowest rank in lying is such (as described)?” He then pro- 

20 ceeds elaborately to refute this charge. He cleverly beats the 
Rawafid with their own weapons by pointing (Kd. I, 80*°) to 
the fact that Ali himself, ‘‘ who according to most of them is a 
god, a creator, and, according to some of them, a prophet 
endowed with speech, while in the opinion of the rest he is an 

25 infallibie Imam, the obedience to whom is a religious command 
imposed by Law,” did not object to the Koran in its present 
shape and, while Caliph, did not fight the interpolators, which 
would have been his sacred duty. ‘‘Thus the mendacity of the 
Rawafid becomes evident, and praise be unto Allah, the Lord 

30 0f (all) Created Beings!” 

A brief reference to the same subject is contained Ed. IV, 
146’: ‘‘unless the Raw4fid fall back on ignoring the Koran 
and (assuming) omissions and additions in it. This is some- 
thing whereby becomes evident their impudence, ignorance and 

35 Stupidity.” 

A thorough discussion of the whole question and a refutation 
of the charges raised as well by modern scholars can be found 
in Néldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, p. 217 ff. See also Gold- 
ziher, Muh. St. Il, 111 ff. 


1 Ed. II, 783. * See p. 16, n. 2. 3 See p. 68. 
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—L. 17%. On Abd’l-Kasim Ali Du’l-Majdein ‘Ilm al-Huda[51]| 
al-Murtada, the Nakib of the Shiites, 355/966-436/1044, see 
Tusy, No. 472, p. 218; IKhall., No. 454. His negative atti- 
tude towards the ‘‘tabdil” doctrine is perhaps implied in Tusy’s 
remark Sal gy Sas 2 BrAeS Jolans ate. His genealogy appears 5 
both in Ed. and Codd. in mutilated shape. I have restored it 
with the help of Gen. Leyd., Wiistenfeld, Zabellen Y 32, and 
Tusy. IKhall. (and following him, Brockelmann I, 404) omits 
Masa between Muhammed and Ibrahim. 

— Note 12. ‘‘ Better to be translated: ‘yet at the same time 10 
he openly and publicly declared himself a Mu‘tazilite.’ (The 


same in Text 1. 20.) Otherwise @€4 or wgde could not be 
missing.” (Ndldeke.) 

—L. 21f. I could find nothing bearing on Abi Ya‘la. As 
a possibility I would suggest his identity with at-Tusi, the 15 
author of the frequently quoted List of Shy‘ah books. He calls 
himself a pupil of Ali al-Murtada (List. p. 218, No. 472). He 
is counted Shahr. 145 among the writers of the Imamiyya. A 
catalogue of his own writings, List, p. 285, No. 620.— uy daww 
as a proper name occurs Fihr. 180°. The variant oXa seems 20 


much easier. But OX designates the date, not, as we 
expect here, the place of birth. 

52, 1.1. Ihave not been able to identify this Abd’l-K4sim. [52] 
—L. df. The belief in Transmigration is not characteristic 
of the Keisaniyya, but is rather, as I. H. himself points outs 
(Ed. IV, 198'*), a logical consequence of the Mu‘tazilite doc- 
trine of Divine Justice which necessitates an exact retribution 
after death.’ This belief, however, is attributed to several 
men known as Keisanites, so to as-Sayyid al-Himyari (in our 
passage),” Kuthayyir (p. 26°"), ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya (p. 44"), 30 
Abt Muslim, (p. 64'°).—Makr. 354° mentions a special sect 

‘¢'Tanasukhiyya.” 
On the relation between Tandsukh and Raj‘a, see p. 26 f. 
See also next note. 


1 See Schreiner, Der Kalam in der jitdischen Litteratur, p. 62 ff. 

? Dahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, vol. VII (MS. Strassburg, not paginated) 
in the biography of as-Sayyid, quotes I. H. as authority for the assump- 
{ion that as-Sayyid shared this belief. 
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[52] —L. 8 ff. The peculiar procedure described in this para- 
graph is the outcome of the belief in Transmigration. I. H.’s 
own expositions on the subject of Tandsukh (Ed. IV, 90% ff. in 
a special chapter) are apt to illustrate and explain our passage. 

5 ** Those’ that believe in the Transmigration of Souls are divided 
into two sections: one section holds that the souls on leaving 
the bodies are transferred to other bodies which’ are different 
from the kind of bodies they had left. This is the belief of 
Ahmad b. Ha#it* [V+ the pupil of an-Nazzim]‘, of Ahmad b. 

10 Nands,° his pupil [V.: the pupil of Ibn Ha’it], of Abd Muslim 
of Khorasan, of Muhammed b. Zakariyé ar-Razi, the physician,” 
who expressly advovates this (doctrine) in his book entitled 
‘fal-‘Ilm al-[lahi.” This is also the belief of the Carmathians 
[V+the Keisdniyya and some of the Rdfida| . . . These peo- 

i5ple are of the opinion that the Transmigration of Souls takes 
place in the form of Punishment and Reward. They say: the 
soul of the sinner who has made himself guilty of bad actions is 
transferred to the bodies of repulsive animals’ which wallow in 
all kinds of filth, which are forced to work, are inflicted with 
20 pain, and are used for slaughtering.” See also Ed. IV, 198’ ff. 
— Note 5. The addition of L. Br. is not justified. The 
hatred of the Rawdafid concentrates itself on Abi Bekr and 


‘Omar. See the interesting remark Milal V, 60°° Pr . 
As, cjhades « ee aig a Lesoles Lieic xl s) 
25 cll Tee 
An instance of the intense hatred of the Shiites towards the 
‘‘two Sheikhs” which is as curious as it is typical is quoted 


1T add a few important variants from Cod. V (507), L siding with Ed. 


? Ed. I 90" strike out ily. Vi ¢y5 Om p>! Slane! LI 
Sine. 

3 Ed. fasle, see p. 10!', 

4 See p. 58°. 

av. Ue. p. 1019 22, 

6 See de Boer, p. 77 ff. 


7 The following differently worded in V. - 
8’ =L. I, 42%. I cannot identify the passage in Ed. 
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ass pe loel St yt ate alll c8) ‘Golall ye pgiolei [2] 
ole Ou Se pa aS} duc s? hic logs eEe OG Seal 
Kp Racinds sls ero [537] peticet op (read dal) dat. 
Leiv (sic) trol cba x ASI J yay ol Ls SLis : pybased SA? 


a et 


Leie IG cual, EW Soe, GUNS, Lads abs IG, 


a O- OU --?) 


se xa = —_ eet Lo JU Ka re —_ o re 


St 


The story is not impossible. At any rate: se non e-vero... 

—L.1%. On Hisham see also Text p. 74” ff., 75°.—Hishim 10 
b. al-Hakam Abii Muhammed al-Ahwal ar-Rafidi (al-Harrar, 
Masudi VIT, 231) was born in Wasit (Kashi 165), but lived in 
Kufa as a client of the Bana Asad (Text 52, note 10), or of the 
Banfi Kinda (Kashi; Fibr. 175; Tusy, p. 355, No. 771). He 
moved to Bagdad* in 199 and is said to have died in the same year. ‘15 
He belonged to the intimate circle of Mfsa b. Ja‘far (p. 39'°), 
but he had also, when still a young man (Kashi 167), come in 
contact with Ja‘far (Fihr., Tusy), who converted him from his 
heresies to the orthodox Imamitic belief (Kashi). In spite of 
the difference in opinion, he held intimate intercourse with 20 
‘Abdallah b. Yazid, the founder of the Kharijite sect Ibadiyya, 
Masudi V, 343. 

He was considered an authority on the Imamate question. 
When a Syrian once came to Ja‘far and insisted, among other 
things, on having an argument about the Imamate, he was 2% 
referred to Hisham (Kashi 179). The theory of the Imamate 


is the central point of his doctrine. He compared the Imamate 
a SB ae ee 

1 Ja‘far as-Sadik. 

* This either refers to Sheitén at-Tak (p. 59°) or to Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
this page, 1.11. They both bore the nickname al-Ahwal. 

* Kashi quotes an exact topographical description of his Bagdad resi- 
dence by an eye-witness. 

* According to Kashi, he died in Kufa twenty years earlier, 179, durin g 
the reign of ar-Rashid. But this can scarcely be correct, as he was a 
young man during Ja‘far’s (died 146) lifetime. See the following. 
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[52] with the heart in the human body, Masudi VII, 234, 236. See 
his pretty and elaborate comparison of the limbs with the 
Imamate, Kashi 176.’ He belonged to the Kitti‘iyya, who 
admitted Misa b. Ja‘far’s death, p. 517’. 

6 In the domain of Kalam, Hishim occupied a prominent 
position. He was the representative of a grossly anthropo- 
morphistic doctrine and, in conjunction with Hishim al-Juwaliki 
(p. 132*°), was considered the founder of the Hishamiyya sect,’ 
Bagd. 19°, 125*; Isfr. 14%, 15°, 54°; Shahr. 18, 60, 76, 141 ff. ; 
10 [ji 346. 

—L.18. See Text 75%. Abt Ali is called the pupil or 
adherent (sihib) of Hisham in the other sources as well. His 
by-name is uncertain; see the variants p. 52 note 12 and 75 note 
13. Masudi VI, 369 has JL Shahr. 145 JLGs, the same 


15 Fihr. 176 (var. JLO.). I have adopted the reading of L 
Text 757': ‘‘ash-Shakkak,” ‘‘the sceptic.” Masudi expressly 
designates him as Imamite. Shahr. counts him among the 
writers of the Imamiyya. The title of his oe pees Fibr. 


ib. points to the same thing: Kolo ¥f Sys ol oe Ae OLS 
.aatls 
—{L.19. Comp. the discussion of this question Ed. II, 128. 
An elaborate account of Hishéim’s theory of Divine Knowledge 
is given Bagd. 20° and Shahr. 59 ff. It became popular not 
only with Shiites, e. g., the Sheitaniyya (p. 59”), Isfr. 54°; Shahr. 
25142; Iji 347%; Makr. 353; or Zurara b. A‘tyun (Shabr., Makr.), 
but also with Mu‘tazilites, the famous. al-Jubba’i approving of 

it (Shahr. 59). 
[53] 53,11. ‘*Abd’l-Hudeil b. Makhal al-‘Allaf,* a client of 
the ‘Abd al-Keis of Basra, one of the leaders and foremost men 
sof the Mu‘tazila” (Ed. IV, 192°’), died about 235 (Shahr. 37; 
IKhall. No. 617‘; Zeid. Mutaz. 28) ‘at an extremely old age 


2 nnn 


20 


ee a 


1Ja‘far is so delighted with his expositions that he exclaims 


sey patty is? wy tKe Lo, ib. 177. [Cf 1 Cor. 12, 12 .] 


2 Makr. 3486 calls ‘it also al-Hakamiyya, after the name of his father 
(comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2). 


3 Zeid. Mutaz. 25 3 nal Sols sylo “5 SIBIL wie us 
pas hat 


4 [Khall. gives besides 226 and 227. Iji 336 has erroneously 135. 
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(Zeid. Mutaz.).—He was an opponent of anthropomorphism. [53] 
On his doctrines see de Boer 49 ff. 

On his disputes with Hisham b. al-Hakam see the sources 
quoted p. 66, ll. 12-13, espec. Shahr. 18, 141. According to 
Zeid. Mutaz. 26 and somewhat in contradiction with 53 note 1 and 5 
this page, 1. 27, Abd’l-Hudeil, while on a pilgrimage to Mekka, 
paid a visit to Aufa and there met Hishém and other opponents, 
with whom he victoriously argued about subtle Kalim matters. 

— L. 2. This utterance is attributed—erroneously as Makr. 
3485 points out—to Mukatil b. Suleiman. (p. 11°"), see also 40 
Shahr. 141.—The purport of this utterance is rather obscure, 
in spite of the following two notices which sound more intelli- 


gible. Bagd. 207: Sogano & JE ast elias ure Peon? ish3 
ats oy gas} de aul witeorer pox jaa Kerw x3f 


Kannkd lm anil RRA ne oe wees) & eybandl. Similarly 15 
Mirza fol. 80° from Imam ar-Razi’s (died 606/1209) Milal wa’n- 
ami Mine Lo otto Kasd 5 ldteo ops! aS y3). Accordingly, 
the most proportionate human figure is that whose height 
(‘‘ length,” 53 note 2) is seven times the size of its own “ span,” 20 
and Hisham, who was excessively anthropomorphistic (p. 66°), 
conceived God as a human figure of the most proportionate size. 
But ‘‘ span” (shibr) is too large in this connection. Perhaps it 
signifies here a smaller measure (see Dozy sub voce). 

Interesting and characteristic of Hisham’s doctrine is thea 


notice Pee 20°: elas ca x3 KAAS dns is dod)l y) a 
xo ype rol Lst xls ws I due Kis RK welige 
(add (ch) Ulex ale by? a hadt Sh dt yLals Sls Ludt tide ol 


xi plac} dust o, . ‘‘Hisham indicated that the mountain 


towered above - the Exalted, i. e. (he meant to say) that a0 
the mountain was bigger than God.” 


—L.3. The reading adopted in the text is found Text 
p. 75" and Bagd. 124* (with a soft C under the line). Sylo4l 
occurs frequently, see the variants 53 n. 4 and 75 n. 11, Shahr. 
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[53] vy (=Haarbr. 115); Wolff, Drusen 48. lg! is found Shahr. 
143 (Haarbr. 215); Isfr. 55 and is also reflected in the reading 
of Ed. in our text, note 4.—On his extravagantly anthropomor- 
phistic doctrines see the sources just quoted, espec. Shahr. 143. 

—L.6. I. H. refers twice to the same belief in his Mélal. 
Ed. II, 78°: ‘‘Those of them (the Shiites) who are the least 
extravagant (still) believe that the sun was turned back twice 
for Alib. A. T.” Ed. V, 3”, in discussing the question whether 
miracles can be performed by non-prophets, he refers to ‘‘the 

1oclaim of the Rawafid that the sun was turned back twice for 
Ali b. A. T.” He quotes as illustration a poem of as-Sayyid 
al-Himyari referring to the turning back of the sun, in order to 
enable Ali to recite the prescribed prayer (see later), and to the 
same miracle happening a second time—if the reading be cor- 

15rect—in Babylon (‘Irak).* He further quotes'‘a poem by Habib 
b. Aus (Abi Tamam, died 231) of which the last verse reads 
thus: ‘‘ By Allah, I do not know whether Ali has appeared to us 
and the sun has been turned back for him, or whether Joshua has 
been among the people.” He points out, however, that the 

20 verse in this form is a forgery and that the correct reading 
offers something entirely different.’ 


1 The quotation from as-Sayyid which is found in L. II, 166? is omitted 
in Ed. and runs as follows: Weld 1] 


G7 O~- 


ye AIO Ss allo, 3 4 xSyA3 > een Kade e9) 
SIS sy ene re park) aK Lexsy 3 Lay53 ee s pe 
Sys Gley wd, Ls Los Sel a Ks iA July S99) Os shes 
= (L. unp.) 

I am not certain as to the meaning of yee (sic) 3 hens, In L 


follows a rhymed refutation by Ibn Hazm which is missing in Ed. The 
text is too doubtful to allow of a reproduction. 


? Rave) Bayt Lisl apes? 3! SLs 
ee 5S Ug SSN $e SL LE el Ls iiss 


This remark is anidcing in Kd. In the poe verse L offers the 


undoubtedly correct reading oo | olga j we s Lexsngud Sys . 
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The miracle of the standstill of the sun is reported in con- [53] 
nection with Ali in two cases. In one case the sun halted to 
enable Ali to complete the conquest of a besieged city. The 
Sunnites claim this miracle for the Prophet (see Goldziher, 
Muh. St. I1, 331 and at the end of this note). In the other 5 
Muhammed bids the sun to rise again to enable the belated Ali 
to recite the afternoon prayer, Goldziher 7b., ahd note 9. It 
seems that official Shiitic tradition takes cognizance merely of 
the latter case. At least it is the only one which figures as 
‘‘the Hadith of the Turning back of the. Sun” recorded by 10 
Sibt, Jmams fol. 32%. I reproduce the chapter in extenso as it 
gives an exhaustive presentation of the subject and contains, 
besides, numerous points of interest. 


ool we AST due’ cot ish tel Js sgt! due! Cpls 
BLS gel Gast ykill or Quad pl Lal db sey! 
SAH Fy pul xpbe de Bk play ante allt Lo aut 
Xo xt J “ SLES unctl eye oie Hasll has pls sulla, 
ae SLs Wywy Kelby diclb 3 6 Sf Agu ante alt 
By5y GyddI We py RS OS, at AL Leds Geet 
slain tele soli! 8 JL, ae a ws 3 1 cde 
Lag) OLS 3 7 Sl X= OF SAF [32>] Gund, 


1 Jamal ad-Din Abt’l-Faraj al-Jauzi, died 0997/1200, Brockelmann 
I, 500. 


? Here begins the quotation. 


* See the definition given by Ta‘rifat in Freytag’s Lexicon sub voce. 
+ Died 544/1149, Brockelmann, I, 369. 
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[53] pt & 3,59 aT glen ype aloes Spite Wig yaks 
cris sland yo HERS pallor ye Gy Jhb eds LCi 
Be Fg why WW play mele aU Qe Grill ol Gamer 

© x SLRS (Mise mass) AGB, a5 Sdy aa cOye yy peal! xabe 

sJlis Y Slas past Saleh plug xple aU do alt Jou 
cake S35 Wow Kelby eliell & Kail AQUI aU pw) 
Ke critigg Carpe Le dee cradle ils tad els sani 
guile, Slerall Sls TAs Mligall eld, ILA Uns) 
Ep deal Qh Splatt dls ola git, ylal bialysJt 


10 Aso Ons wee hat Pl Oeer ope Cone y Jie ere 
clad past Bho wnlo als, Sail! OLE ope 2Y cLou 
xake Laas Shas KEP lee yo Ganill yey WW 1! ods 
ose Lal GY UKs aol rans! Be pas IAS poll 

1s Syssta.8 so Be S) Lot Ase ¥y WP up? edged eee 
Jeo dss cued QS he eatyal of [33°] pall aphe cupel 
AS eaigs pe wall Cyst pall mabe hey dudsl aple abt 
wie Gis Be. atl s 4K sl 

i 7 oe 7. re - we o7 
DEAT 95 Ul attel Sol GY aye ye ddl pul 
no oluis® ciel Le phe xb) Qe JL diy (add Lest?) 


1 Died 321/938, Brock., I, 173. 

2 The author of Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum adversus 
Christianos (wrote about 942/1535), ed. van den Ham, Leyden 1890, 
p. 248, quotes this hadith almost verbatim. 
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we srtes LST &, “sags Ceres ol piss hatred (2 [53] 
pila spate gat yale Isls Laylic yo kel elke 
MNdsa9 gy2I le Ewe troll ‘fel colasst itto,) pl 
cand Goat SELES & Epiiy Yael Ly) Ce dy part! de, 
eagle OS UG Gol yb ie Guedll wd BLY Clas 5 


SANS badly gare Lt crcgly SLE Aig Le yguaie al plas 
[ hol LON ] | Jl 


wherity ilar IY cade SK ghia unre Yrott Le 528 ¥ 
o £ 9 99m LD ] -£ V, 0 9 m= o-F g oe = °so- 
aheY Sotgll IS OL comms HE peels wort yf slic oil, 


(4) “Oo - 


oe on 9 9 9%no a i 9 - Oe 2 %» oo 7 é 
whey alas ySoll Whe a Ks JSy5, Se O8 obi 


In conclusion follows a lengthy poem bearing on this hadith 
by Ibn ‘Abbad called Kafi’l-Kufat (died 385). 

It is clear from this account that the legend wavers between 
the standstill of the sun (see the legend quoted at the beginning; 15 
the verses just quoted speak in the same way of ‘* Wukaf”) 
and its rising again, the latter being represented in the hadith 
attributed to Asma. The two forms of the legend bear the 
same relation to one another as the solar miracle of Joshua 
(Joshua 10, 13) to the one under Hezekiah (II Kings 20, 11; 20 
Is. 38, 8). 

The hadith owes its origin to the Shiitic tendency to pattern 
the biography of Ali, the ‘‘ wast” (legatee, cf. Introd. p. 22) of 
Muhammed, after Joshua, the wast of Moses. See another | 
instance of this tendency, Shahr. 132. I believe for this reason 25 
that the miracle referred to p. 69° is originally a Shiitic invention 
and its transfer to Muhammed a polemical attempt on the part 
of the Sunnites. 


1 Died 5474, 
2 Or s*s ): I am not quite clear as to the meaning of. this sentence. 
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[53] —L.9. I am not certain as to the meaning of this line. 
Does the reference to the nearness of age (see note 9) imply a 
reproach against Asma, the author of the hadith? I cannot 
make out what the reference to the multitude of people, which 

5is missing in L. Br., is meant to convey here. 

—L.12. The doctrine of Bada (i. e. ‘‘ pleasing”’: if anything 
pleases God, he may change a previous decision) presup- 
poses the belief in the changeability of the Divine Will 
(cf. p. 66”) and is a counterpart of the orthodox belief in 

10 Naskh (the abolition by God of a previously revealed Law). 
Generally this doctrine is regarded as a specific tenet of the 
Keisaniyya, Bagd. 11°; Makr. 352°; ji, who makes no mention 
of the Keisiniyya, enumerates in their stead the Bad@iyya 

(348'). This belief is supposed to have been invented ad hoc 

15 by Mukhtar (p. 79") when, contrary to his prophecies, he was 
defeated in battle, Bagd. 15%; Isfr. 11°; Shahr. 110. Well- 
hausen, however, points out (Opp. 88) that, according to Tab. 
II, 732" and 706", it was ‘Abdallah b. Nauf who originated 
this doctrine, in opposition to Mukhtar.’ 

20 The Zeidite Suleiman b. Jarir (p. 136’) makes the Rawafid (= 
Imimiyya, Appendix A) in general responsible for this belief, 
Shahr. 119 penult.* IBab., however, (I‘tikadat fol. 6%) protests 
against those who charge the Imamites with Bada. These peo- 
ple merely imitate the Jews who prefer the same charge (he 

2 apparently means Naskh) against the Muslims. He quotes 
Ja‘far as-Sadik as saying that he who believes in Bada 1s a 
Kafir. ° 

A curious instance of the application of the Bada doctrine is 
quoted IAth. VIII, 21. Abf’l-Khattab (p. 112) and his adher- 

30 ents claimed that no sword could do them any harm. But when 
some of them had been executed, he resorted to the pretext: 
‘since it pleased God to do otherwise, how can I help it”? 


ghlae Le ald log dF GK M3 


1 It must be remarked, however, that Tab. II, 732!, a variant, reads 
Mukhtar instead of ‘Abdallah b. Nauf. . 

2 This passage is quoted Anon. Sufi fol. 120° in the name of Fakhr 
ad-Din ar-R&zi (died 606"). 

2 The text of this passage is appaneutly corrupt and does not allow of 
a reproduction. 
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— 1.13, I have not been able to find an authority for [53] 
this statement. The number of (official) wives legally permit- 
ted by law is four, Koran 4, 4. 

— L. 14. On similar dietary restrictions by a Carmathian 
missionary see later p. 76". The prohibition of cabbage is very 5 
old. The pagans considered the eating of it disgraceful and 
the Harranians in later times clung to the same custom, 
Chwolsohn, Ssabéer II, 110. In our passage apparently the red 
cabbage is referred to. The reason given for the prohibition 
reminds one vividly of the popular Shiitic notion—which 10 
originally was no doubt but a poetical figure—that the sunset 
glow represents the blood of al-Husein and never existed 
before, Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 331. 

— 1.18. This notion is probably the consequence of the 
great emphasis laid by the Shiites on the significance of the 15 
name Ali (‘‘ Exalted”). One is reminded of Koran 19, 8, 
where the prediction of Yahya’s (John’s) birth is followed by 
the solemn declaration Use has ae a x das! a Comp. also 
the stress laid on the identity of the Mahdi’s name with that of 
the Prophet, p. 53. 20 

54, 1.1. Comp. Wiistenfeld, Zadellen B 13.—‘* Von ihm [54] 
(i. e., Ali b. Bekr. b. Wail) kommen alle, die im Stamme Nizar 
mit ihrem Geschlechtsnamen ‘Alawi genannt werden” (W iisten- 
feld, Register, from Nawawi). 


— Note 1. See Wiistenfeld, Zudellen C 13. 25 
—L. 3. Aad. see ib., e. g., 11'%"; Bajila, e. g., 97° 


— Note 2. Ali b. Jasr b. Muharib b. Khasafa, ib. D 10.— 
Ali b. Mas‘fid, 11’°.—‘Abd Manat, N 9.—Hisn, grandson of 
Ali b. Mas‘fid, C 15. 

—L.5. ‘Amir b. at-Tufeil, a contemporary of the Prophet, 30 
ib, E 20. His kunya Abfi ‘Ali, see Agh., Zadles sub voce 


Ae gf. 

— IL. 9. This conception is not specifically Shiitic but-rather 
belongs to the domain of Kalam. Makr. 347°, at the end of his 
account on the Mu‘tazila, mentions a special sect yg At reee vel 35 
USI, xidt-Ligs, I. HL refers to it more explicitly Ed. IV, 


83°" ff. in a special chapter on ‘‘the eternal existence of the 
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[54] residents of Paradise and Hell”: ‘‘ All sects of the (Muhamme- 
dan) Community agree that there is no decay for Paradise and its 
pleasure nor for Hell and its pain. The only exceptions are Jahm 
b. Safwan, Abf’l-Hudeil al-‘Alléf and some of the Rawd fid. 

5Jahm maintains that both Paradise and Hell will decay and 

their residents as well.’ Abfé’l-Hudeil, however, maintains 
that neither Paradise and Hell nor their residents will decay. 
But the movements of the latter will decay and they will remain 
in an immovable state like a mineral. In spite of it, they will 

10be alive and enjoy pleasure and suffer pain respectively. The 
party of the Rawafid referred to above believes that the resi- 
dents of Paradise will leave Paradise and the residents of Hell 
will leave Hell for some unknown destination (lit.: whither it 
is Allah’s desire).”* See Jji 336; Makr. 349°°.—On Abf’l- 

15 Hudeil’s view see de Boer, p. 51. 

A certain heretic by the name of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Shuneif attacks a friend of I. H. on account of his belief in the 
eternity of Paradise and Hell, Kd. I, 19. 

—L.11. The eternity of the world is taught by the Mu‘am- 

20 mariyya, a section of the Khattabiyya, p. 114", see Shahr. 137= 
Makr. 352°; Iji 346. This belief is the outcome of the doc- 
trine of Transmigration (Makr.), as the latter, taking the place 
of Reward and Punishment after death, dispenses with Resur- 
rection and accordingly with the establishment of a new world. 

2Isfr 57 is apparently aware of this. ponnccno when he eu 


remarks: wp odes rola oye Ish, ft y Lisout “I 


. | . claw plane 

The way this view is contrasted with the belief in the decay 

of Paradise and Hell suggests a connection between them. In 
sopoint of fact, the belief in Transmigration, when carried out 
logically, not only necessitates the eternity of this world, but, 
fulfilling the function of Reward and Punishment, dispenses 
altogether with Paradise and Hell. IBab., I'tikddat 12° 


eee LE CRE a ee 


1Comp. Kashi 177: an-Nazzim (p. 58*) said to Hisham b. al-Hakam 
(p. 65"): “The residents of Paradise will not exist in Paradise an eternal 
existence ” and so forth. 

°The last words most probably refer to the belief mentioned later, 
p. 85!7 ff. 
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fully recognizes this connection: Ups dol. oe Jal, [54] 
just, xadt SUst euliall oo OY Ags palidl yl. 

— L. 12, ff. Bekri, Description del? Afrique Septentrionale, 
ed. de Slane, Alger, 1857, p. 161, gives a brief description of 
this sect which offers several important points of comparisons 
with the account of I. H. I give Bekri’s passage .in transla- 
tion: ‘*To the right of the Bani Magis there is a tribe called 
Bani Lamas. They are all. Rawaéfid and known under the 
name Bajaliyyan. There settled in their midst a Bajalite’ of 
the people of Nafta in Kastilia, before Abi ‘Abdallah ash- 10 
Shi‘? entered Ifrikiya.* His name was Muhammed b. Wrstd 


(Orang sic). He called upon them (read aeledg) to denounce 
the Companions (of the Prophet) and permitted them forbidden 
things . . . They still adhere to his doctrine to this day and 
(believe) that the Imamate is permissible oniy in the descend- 15 
ants of al-Hasan, not in those of al-Husein. Their ruler was 
Idris Abfi‘l-Kasim b. Muhammed b. Ja‘far b ‘Abdallah b. Idris.” 
The name of the founder of this sect appears here in a differ- 
ent form. IHaukal 65” (=Yakut I, 320) agrees with I. H. in 


calling him ies pl, but they omit the mention of his first 20 
name. The name and pedigree of their ruler are altogether 
different and I have no means to decide which are the correct 
ones.” 

As regards the cardinal doctrine of this sect—the limitation of 
the Imamate to the Hasanides—Bekri agrees with I. H. (55, |. 5), 25 
In contradiction with it, [Haukal (= Yakut) reports that they 
were Miasawites (cf. p. 40), i. e. acknowledged the Imamate of 
Misa b. Ja‘far, who was descended from al-Husein. The 
former statement is no doubt correct, as the Idrisides who 
ruled over them were Hasanides. 30 

—L. 14. On Nafta see Yakut IV, 800. It is two days’ 
journey from Kafsa, mentioned in the same line, ib. Kafsa, a 
small place (Byaio SAD), lies three days from Keirowan, ib. 


ids b>, of the tribe Bajila? 


21, e. nme, 2805, 
? Gen. Leyd. omits the ldvisiaes. in Africa. 
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[54]IV, 151. Kastilia mentioned here is not the Spanish province, 
but a region in Northwest Africa on the great Zab, Yakut IV, 
97; see also I, 892, IV, 151. The emendation proposed, note 
11, is not necessary. 

5 It is worthy of notice that the people of this region, from 
which the founder of this Shiitic sect came, were Kharijites, 
Yakut IV, 97, 800. 
—L.16. The city mentioned here is as-Sfs al-Aksa. It is 
fully two months’ journey from as-Sfs al-Adna, Yakut III, 
10 189.—On the Masmifida tribes, see Kremer, Jdeen 383, note. 

[55] 55,1. 2. According to [Haukal (=Yakut) ib. the two par- 
ties of the city (the others were Malikites) alternately wor- 
shipped in the same mosque. 

—L. 38. The prohibition seems to be of Hindoo origin. The 
1s Laws of Manu V, 5, forbid the priest to eat (among other 
things): ‘‘garlick, onions, leeks and mushrooms, and all vege- 
tables raised in dung.” Comp. Chwolsohn, Ssabier II, 109. 
— Note 1. On ‘Abdallah b. Y4sin, the founder of the 
Almoravide dynasty (middle 11th century), see Dozy, Jsl. 359 ff. 
2 The by-name al-Muttawwi‘ I have not found elsewhere. 
—L. 7%. See also Text, p. 80, 1. 2. On Aba Kamil, see 
Bagd. 121°, 136°; Shahr. 133; Iji 343; Makr. 382. 
—L.1%. See also Text 80,1. 4. The author of this con- 
tention, which is certainly not unjustified, is unfortunately not 
o5known. The contention itself is not mentioned in the other 
sources. 


— L. 22. pall 3 Kowa ied more literally ‘‘ who occupy the 


middle as regards ‘extremism’.” From the point of view of 


suluww the Shi‘a appears divided into three parts: the Zei- 
30diyya who are entirely free from it, the Imimiyya who partly 
adhere to it (comp., e. g., Raj‘a, Tandsukh, etc.), and the 
Galiya who unflinchingly profess it. The reading of L. Br. 
(note 6) ‘‘who keep back from guluww” is thus justified. 
However this may be, the Imamites themselves protest against 
ssany affinity with the Gulat. IBab., [‘tékdddt 22” (in a special 


chapter pees! ss! 3) emphatically declares that they are infidels. 


— Note 7. They betray Islam, because both Koran and 
Hadith insist that Muhammed is the last prophet, comp. Text 
47,1. 8f. | 
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— Note 8. The reading of L. Br. is no doubt correct. _Poly- [55] 
theism is not the charge usually preferred against the Jews by 
Muhammedan theologians. This would confirm our supposi- 
tion as to the later date of Codd. L. Br., see Introd. p. 19. 

56, 1. 3. On the Gurabiyya see I[Kot. 300; Iji 346; Makr. 5 
353"; Bagd. 98°; Isfr. 58°. The latter two and Iji state the [56] 
comparison more elaborately: ‘‘more than one raven the other one 
and one fly the other one.” The adherents of this sect curse the 
‘‘sahib ar-rish,” i. e. Jibril. In a parallel between the Rawafid 
and the Jews put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi (Zkd 269, 10 
comp. p. 19"*) the two are identified because of their dislike of 
Gabriel. Bagd. 98° sorrowfully remarks that the Galiya are 
even worse than the Jews, for the latter, though disliking 
Gabriel, yet abstain from cursing him. 

In his polemics against Judaism, I. H. (Ed. I, 188°) very 5 
cleverly draws a parallel between the Jews who believe that 
Isaac confounded Esau with Jacob and the Gurabiyya. ‘* This 
contention (of the Jews) very closely resembles the stupidity of 
the Gurabiyya? among the Rafida who believe that Allah dis- 
patched Jibril to Ali,* but Jibril erred and went to Muhammed. 20 
In the same way Isaac blessed Esau, but the blessing erred and 
went to Jacob. Upon both parties (may rest) the curse of 
Allah !” 

—L. 13f. Ali was about thirty years younger than the 
Prophet (comp. Kremer, Zdeen, p. 315). Consequently he was 25 
ten years old when Muhammed made his first appearance. The 
same is assumed Ed. IV, 142'° and in the variant of L. Br. to 
our passage (note 7). The reading of Ed. seems to be incor- 
rect. But there is a difference of opinion as to the date of Ali’s 
birth, see I. H in the quoted passage and Tab. I, 34677" ff. 30 

— L. 15 ff. On Muhammed’s physical appearance see Ibn 
Hisham I, 266; Tab. I, 1789 ff.; Nawawi, 7ahdib 32-33. It is 
interesting to observe that I. H is unprejudiced enough to point 
out that Muhammed was above middle-size. The other writers 


1 Allusion to Koran II, 91, comp. Geiger, Was hat Muhammed aus 
dem Judentum aufgenommen, p. 18. 


> Ed. has k&JlaJ{, but V 80°, and L I, 54’ (which in this section of 
Milal sides with Ed.) have the correct reading. 


V+ Maly Baul Ba. L. missing. 
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[56] anxiously insist that the Prophet was neither short nor tall, but 
the exact medium between the two. 

[57] 57,1.1 ff. On Ali’s appearance see’ Tab. I, 3470’ (=IAth. 
IIT, 333); Tahdib 441 penult.—Sibt, Jmams fol. 4%, gives a 


o- oF - - ~~ 
5similar description of Ali: upadasl welae rodYI Osada aol Si 
Kah dare Splat yo pail JI cyst gadelutt fate 


£ oF -7 of 
KasN, Galt Udael (read 1) ell. Ali looked particu- 
larly short because of his corpulence. Whenever Ali appeared 
on the market of Kufa, the satirical Persians would exclaim 


10 del ikl Joys ‘¢ Here comes the big-bellied man!” (ZDMG. 


38, 392, from Madaini). It is characteristic that both Sunnitic 
and Shiitic writers anxiously avoid to mention this feature of 
Ali which is so repugnant to the Arabic taste. Of all the 
sources at my disposal I find, besides the reference quoted 


15 above, only one more allusion to it in Zéd II, 274 (inks). 
—L.11. The number 23 is not exact. The interval between 
Muhammed’s first appearance and his death was 21/4 lunar 
years; see the list in Sprenger, Leben Muhammed’s I, 205. 
—L. 12. On  a;,b (note 17) see p. 55”. 
2 58,1. 3. The exclusive (note 3) reverence of Ali is charac- 
[58] teristic of several sects: the Sabaiyya (Text 71'*) and the ‘Ulya- 
niyya and Nuseiriyya, which, according to I. H. (Text-66, 1. 17 
and 71, 1. 18), are branches of the former. 
—L.4ff. The persons named in the following are the 
2twelve Imams of the Ithna‘ashariyya. The biographical data 
concerning these Imams can best be learned from the list in 
Abu’l-Maali, p. 164-165, see Schefer’s Introduction, p. 184 f. 
A more detailed account Diyarbekri II, 286-288. The omission 
(in 1. 6) of the tenth Imam, Ali b. Muhammed (al-Hadi at- Taki, 
30 born 214, died 254), is, it seems, not accidental. For in accord- 
ance with it, Ali (I. 7) is changed to Muhammed. The same 
omission and the same change are exhibited by Codd. L. Br. 
Text p. 76, note 4 and 5.'. Whether this peculiar error is due 
to his proximity to the eighth Imam, who bears the same name, 
3 or to some more significant circumstance, is difficult to determine. 


1 fd. IV, 103 12 his genealogy is given correctly. 
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—Note 6. It is worthy of note that the benediction x3) is [58] 


added only after the name of Ja‘far. Ja‘far as-Sadik (died 146) 
was not only the patron-saint of the Shiites. He was also highly 
esteemed by the Sunnites, see p. 105’. Cf. ZDMG. 50, 123. 

— L.10. On the Carmathians, see p. 19,1. 32. Muhammed 5 
b. Isma‘il at-T’aémm, ‘‘the Completer,” is the seventh and last 
‘‘open” Imam in the belief of the Sab‘iyya, or ‘‘ Seveners.” 
After him begins the series of hidden Imams, Shahr. 127 ff., 
146. The Carmathian missionary Yahya b. Dikrweih pretended 
that he was this Muhammed, Tab. III, 2218 (anno 289). 10 

— L. 12. Read: ‘‘ This is a party.” On the Keisaniyya, 
see p. 33 ff. The Keisaniyya do not agree as to whether 
Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya inherited the Imamate directly from 
Ali, or indirectly through Hasan and Husein, Shahr. 110. 
Kuthayyir (p. 134”) speaks of four Imams, comp. Barbier de 15 
Meynard in Journal Asiatique, 1874, p. 164. | 

— L. 138. On Mukhtar, see Shahr. 110 (he distinguishes 
between the Keisaniyya and Mukhtiriyya). bas elaborate 
accounts on Mukhtar with specimens of his saj‘ can be found 
Bagd. 12° ff.; Isfr. 10° ff. Wellhausen, Opp. 74 ff., gives an 20 
elaborate Sketch of his personality. 

59, l. 1ff. On Mugira see the passages in Index.—Text 34, [59] 
n, 5, Ed. and Codd. have bnu Adz Sa‘id. Ed. I, 112 ult. and 
elsewhere correctly. Sa‘d instead of Sa‘id occurs Agh. XIX, 
58, Ikd 267%. Abu’l-Maali 157, gives him the by-name2 


pel. According to Shahr. 134, Makr. 353’ (=de Sacy XLVI) 


he was a ‘‘client” of Khalid al-Kasri, who afterwards executed 
him. Itis possible, however, that this is a mere inference drawn 
from the fact that Khalid’s clan Kasr belonged, as did Mugira 
(1. 2), to the Bajila tribe (IKot. 203; IKhall. No. 212). He30 
is specifically designated as al-‘Ijli (of the Band ‘Tjl) Shahr. 
134; Iji 344; Makr. 349°, 353°; Bagd. 95°; Isfr. 54°, 56°; Tabari 
Index (in the text the ecient 18 eae: This is siotitlicant 
in connection with van Vloten, Worgers, p. 57, and later, p. 
89” ff. Mugira rose against Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasr?, the 35 
wali of Kufa, in 119, accompanied by twenty (Kamil ed. 
Wright 20'°; Makr. 353’), according to Tab. II, 1621° only by 
seven men. Despite their small number they spread such terror 
around them (the reason, see p. 92” ff.), that Khalid, who chanced 
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[59]to be in the pulpit when he heard of their uprising, came near 
fainting and asked for a glass of water, an action which made 
him the object of general ridicule, Admil ib., Agh. XIX, 58, 
XV, 121 (here they are called by the general name al-Ja‘fariyya, 

5see p. 107"), Makr. 353’, van Vloten, Worgers, 58. The rebels 
were crucified, Tab. I, 1620": IKot. 300 (‘‘in Wasit”); Zkd 
267 (probably quotation from IKot.). According to another 
version (Tab. 1620° ff.; I. H. Text 60, 1. 17; Zkd ib.), they 
were burned at the ste. 

10 An exposition of Mugira’s doctrines is found Shahr., Iji, 
Makr., IKot., Zkd, very elaborately Bagd. 95° and, more 
briefly, Isfr. 56%. His tenets, which show all the earmarks of 
‘‘suluww,” seem to have exercised a powerful influence in ultra- 
Shiitic circles. The Imamites solicitously reject any connection 

15 with Mugira, see the article on Mugtra, Kashi 145 ff. Ja‘far 
as-Sadik is reported as saying that all the extravagant views to 
be found in the writings of his father’s (Muhammed al-Bakir’s, 
died 117") followers are forgeries of Mugira, ib. 146, 147. 

His system, if system it be called, presents an odd mixture of 
2ancient Eastern beliefs and distinctly shows the influence of 
gnostic, notably of Mandan and Manichean, doctrines. ‘The 
Mandeans were very numerous in Irak; at the time of the. 
Abbassides they are said to have had there 400 churches. Their 
head resided in Bagdad.’ The Manichzans, too, were identi- 

2 fied with ‘Irak. ‘Mani was born in Babylonia, and he was 
believed (according to al-Birfini) to have been sent to the 
people of Babylonia only. Their head had to reside in Baby- 
lonia.2?, The Harranians, too, who may be mentioned in this 
connection, were very numerous in ‘Irak.* On these influences 

sesee van Vloten, Chiitisme 47; Blochet 135, the latter also in 
Revue de Phistoire des Religions, XL (1899), p. 25, note 1.* 

It can scarcely be doubted that ultimately all these influences 
root in the ancient religion of Babylonia; see Kessler cbidem, 


1 Kessler, Article ‘‘ Mandaer” in PRE®, XII (1903), p. 172. 

? Kessler, Article ‘‘ Manichder” ibidem, p. 226, Fligel, Manz 97, 105. 

3 Chwolsohn, Ssabier I, 482 ff. — 

4It is perhaps not insignificant that a part of the Band ‘Ijl (see above 
p. 793!) who lived in Bahrein ‘‘completely passed into the Persian nation- 
ality.” Goldziher, ‘ Ra a et Parsisme” in Revue de Vhistotre des 
Religions XLIII (1901), p 
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passim, the same, ‘‘ Gnosis und alt-babylonische Religion” in [59] 
Abhandlungen des 5. Orientalistencongresses (Berlin, 1882), p. 
297 ff. 

In the following an attempt is made to point out the various 
sources of Mugira’s doctrines. It does not claim to be more 5 
than an attempt. <A closer acquaintance with the religions and 
literatures under consideration will no doubt bring to light far 
more numerous points of contact.’ 

— L.5. The corporeal conception of the Godhead was cur- 
rent in Shiitic circles, see, e. g., p. 67. The crown in this con- 10 
nection is found in various philosophemes. In the Cabbala the 
‘‘ Crown” (VD) is the highest of the Ten Sefiroth (Spheres). 
The latter are represented in the shape of a man with a crown 
on his head; comp. the diagram in the Jewish Encyclopedia I, 
181” and in the Hebrew Encyclopedia (ON7W" TIN), New 15 
York, 1907, I, 183. See also later, p. 83. 

According to Shahr.; Makr. 349‘; Bagd. 95° f. and others, 
Mugira believed that God was a man of light bearing a crown 
of light. This reminds one of the Mandean doctrine of the 
‘“King of Light.” Brandt, Manddische Religion (Gottingen 20 
1889) §§ 19-20, 80-81; the same, Mandidische Schriften (Got- 
tingen 1893), p. 13-19. 

—L. 6. Bagd. 96 is less scrupulous and adds two more 
instances: ‘Ain for the eye and Ha for the pudenda. A very 
similar description of God is quoted in the name of the Gnos-25 
tics by Irenaeus, adversus Haereticos* XIV, 3. A Jewish paral- 
lel, see in Gaster, ‘‘Das Schiur Komah,” Monatsschrift fir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 37 (1893), p. 225. 
Sunilar speculations about the shape of the letters in the name 


xJ{ and dy, (the latter in Kafic), see Blochet, 133, 192. 20 


— L. 12ff. This peculiar theory of Creation is evidently the 
reflection of a Gnostic doctrine. Irenaeus, adversus Haeret. 
XIV 1, reports a similar theory in the name of the Gnostic 

renters hntrhenignn—ng . 

' I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend and colleague, 
Prof, Louis Ginzberg, who lent me his effectual aid in pointing out the 
Rabbinical illustrations, the latter, too, bearing witness to the same 
influences. I profited by his valuable advice also in other parts of this 
treatise. 

* The following quotations all refer to the first Book. 

VOL. XXIX. 6 
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[59] Marcus’: ‘‘ When first the unoriginated, inconceivable Father, 

‘who is without material substance, and is neither male nor 

female, willed to bring forth that which is ineffable in Him, and 

to endow with form that which is invisible, He opened His 
s5mouth, and sent forth the Word, similar to Himself .. . 

Moreover, the pronunciation of His name took place as follows: 

He spake the first word of it which was the beginning [of all 

the rest] and that utterance consisted of four letters. He 

added the second,” and so forth. In Jewish Mysticism similar 

10notions can be traced. Comp. Menakhoth 29°: ‘‘ God created 

the two worlds (this and the future world) through the letters 
Hé and Yéd (constituting the Divine name Y4h).” See also 
Berakhoth 55*. A similar theory is elaborately set forth in 

Sefer Yesirah and is to be found in other ancient mystical 

is works. It may be mentioned in this connection that under the 

influence of a similar notion the Mandzan verb Np “to call” 


has assumed the meaning ‘‘to create.” See Kessler, art. 
‘¢ Mandier ” zbid..p. 164° and p. 165. 
—L.12. The ‘‘Greatest Name” is, as was already pointed 
s90ut by de Sacy xLvu, note, identical with the ‘‘Shém ha-Me- 
phérash,” the ‘‘Ineffable Name” which occupies so prominent. 
a place in the Jewish mystical speculations of all ages (see M. 
Griinbaum, Gesammelte Aufsdtze (Berlin 1901), p. 238 ff. ; Revue 
des Etudes Juives 19, 290 f.). It plays an important part in 
25 [slam as well, and here, too, the belief is current that by means 
of the Ineffable Name all miracles can be easily performed; see, 
e. g., ZIkd 396, and (as an illustration) I[Khall. No. 756.’ 
Most of the sources dealing with Mugira report that he claimed 


1T quote the translation of Roberts and Rambaut, Edinburgh, 1868. 

2? According to I. H., the Jews believed that the sorcerers were 
able to resuscitate the dead by means of Divine names and that Jesus 
was able to do the same and to perform miracles generally by the same 
means, Cod. V 92° (missing in Cod. L and Kd. I, 156, which is shorter 


in this part of the work): sul Ss) As pple wats meals 
ON ag? Upbhisre V ety... allt Lily Riadm SSA yyasrs 
tll BOLT -LaYt dee ol haae WS pWadtl anle cuss 


xd - comp. S. Krauss in Jewish Encyclopedia VII, 171°. 
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to be able to perform miracles and resuscitate the dead through [59] 
his knowledge of the ‘‘ Greatest Name.” Tab. ib. puts into his 
mouth the typical utterance that he had the power to bring to 

life the ‘Ad and Thamid and the generations that were between 
them.’ 5 
—L. 13. Instead of xols dc 595 ‘and it (the Greatest 
Name) fell (L. Br.: flew and fell) on his crown,” Bagd., Shahr. 


and Iji 343 give the important variant Web Kaul, As 
‘*fell upon his head as a crown.” He referred, as Shahr. and 


; - vfuo = ee 
Bagd. tell us, to Koran 87, 1: oo! Ac ay) prow! eh 10 


sey co and, as Bagd. explains, = Lal r MI wy 8) 39 


cl Ad “he assumed that the Highest Name was identical 


with this very crown.” The same conception of the identity 
of the ‘‘Shém ha-Mephérash” with the Crown is frequently 
found in the Cabbala. It takes the form that the name was15 
engraved upon. the Crown, see Jew. Enc. IV, 370° and 372° 
(the references can be multiplied).—On the crown of the Man- 
dean ‘‘ King of Light” see Brandt, Manddishe Schriften 13-19. 
The Mandan priests wear during the service a crown (taj) on 
the right upper arm, Kessler, article ‘* Mandier,” p. 214 ult. 20 
—L.14. Apart from the words left out in Ed. (note 6), 
the passage reflects the ancient idea, also found in the Bible, 
that man’s actions are written down in heaven. The additional 


words of ‘L. Br. are confirmed by Shahr. 1357: Ac Laat Sy 
ase 25 
—L. 15 ff. This queer notion, too, has its root in some 


Gnostic doctrine. Ireneus, adv. Haeret. IV, 2, commenting 
upon the Gnostic belief that from the tears of Achamoth 


‘This is no doubt the original version. According to IKot. and 
(probably quoting) Ikd 267, he claimed this power for Ali. This may 
partly be the reason why these two writers designate Mugira as one of 
the Sabéiyya. For the latter was considered as the party of Ali «ar’ 
éEoxyv, see p. 10127, 

> Prof. Ginzberg suggests a connection with Is. 49, 16: ‘“‘Behold I 
have engraved thee on my palms.” It may be the consequence of some 
mystic interpretation of this verse. 
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[59] (MIDDM) ‘all that is of a liquid nature was formed,” funnily 


remarks that he could easily enlarge upon it.: ‘‘ For when I 
perceive that waters are in part fresh... and in part salt, ... 
IT reflect with myself that all such waters cannot be derived 
5from her tears, inasmuch as these are of a saline quality only. 
It is clear, therefore, that the waters which are salt are alone 
those which are derived from her tears. But it is probable that 
she, in her intense agony and perplexity, was covered with. 
perspiration. And hence, following out their notion, we may 
10 conceive that fountains and rivers, and all the fresh waters in 
the world, are due to this source.””» A somewhat similar idea is 
found in the Talmud (Hagiga 13°): ‘‘ Whence does the stream 
Dinfr (Daniel 7, 10) come? From the perspiration of the Holy 
living Creatures.”’ [Cf. Bereshith Rabba, ch. 78. | 
15 The two lakes, then, are formed of the Divine tears and the 
Divine perspiration respectively. They no doubt correspond to 
the mdyé siydwé and the mdyé hiwdré, the ‘‘ dark and white 
waters” of the Mandzans; see Brandt, Manddische Religion, 
pp. 30, 438, 51, etc.—Instead of ‘‘sweet” (ll. 17 and 22) read 
20 ** fresh.” 
+L. 18 ff. The same conception is found in several Gnostic 
systems, notably among the Mandeans. ‘‘ When Life. . had 
thus spoken, Abatur rose and opened the gate. He looked into 
the Dark Water, and at the same hour was formed his image 
2in the Dark Water. Ptahil*? was formed and he ascended the 
Place of the Borders.’”* 

Illustrative of 1. 19 is the passage in Irenaeus XIV, 1: ‘‘ The 
world, again, and all things therein, were made by a certain 
company of seven angels. Man, too, was the workmanship of 

s0angels, a shining image bursting forth below from the presence 
of the Supreme power; and when they could not, he says, keep 
hold of this, because it immediately darted upwards again, they 
exhorted each other saying: let us make man after our image 
and likeness.” 

3 — L. 20. Out of the two eyes of the shadow only two 
luminaries could naturally be formed. For this reason I disre- 


1 Comp. also Kessler, article ‘‘ Manichder,” p. 236 ult.: ‘*The rain was 
considered to be the perspiration of the toiling archont.” 

2 —Gabriel, the Demiurge of the Mandzans. 

3 Brandt, Manddische Schriften, p. 184, see also Kessler, ib. p. 210. 
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gard the additional reading of L. (note 12).’ Shahr. 135* and [59] 
very similarly Bagd. speak of the sun and the moon. But our 
text seems to reflect a more complicated and, consequently, 
more original conception. Perhaps one may combine it with 

the well-known Jewish legend that originally the two lumi- 5 
naries were of equally large size and that the moon was subse- 
quently reduced in size on account of its jealousy. 

— L. 22. Sin, and correspondingly Evil as being primitive 
and co-existent with Creation, is a widespread Gnostic doctrine 
and is a consequence of Dualism, which is at the bottom of all 10 
Gnostic systems. According to Irenaeus XXIV, 2, Saturninus 
‘‘ was the first to affirm that two kinds of men were formed by 
the angels,"—the one wicked, and the other good.” *—On the 
lakes see before.—Instead of ‘‘ the Faithful,’ Makr. 353° has 


‘‘the Shi‘a.” Bagd. says more explicitly: re ren.< Oeil by: 


pega. Extremely interesting iu this connection is the pas- 
sage Ed. IV, 69*: ‘*Some people among the RawéAfid are of the 
opinion that the spirits of the Infidels are in Burhit—this is a 
well in Hadramaut’—and that the spirits of the Faithful are in 
another place, I think it is al-JAbiya.”® 20 
60, 1.1. This view is in all probability a reflection of the [60] 
Clementine doctrine of the ‘True Prophet” who appears in 
various ages under different names and forms, but is in reality 
one, Clementine Honvilies III, 12 ff., 20; Recognitiones I, 16. 
He is called Christ but he is also identical with Adam, Recogn. 2 
I, 45, 47. The persons in whom the true Prophet revealed 
himself are given Homilies XVII, 4 (in a statement by Simon 
Magus) as Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses; 
in XVIII, 13 (in a reply by Peter) as Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob [and Christ]. In both the number 30 
Sa See, 


’ Br. reads like Ed.—Note 12 is to be corrected accordingly. 

? See above p. 84”. 

*See a similar conception of the origin of evil, Clementine Homilies 
AX, 8, 9; XIX, 12 ff. 

* See Yakut I, 598, where this belief is derived from a tradition trans- 
mitted from the Prophet, Ali and Ibn ‘Abbas. Interesting is the remark 
that the water of this well is dark and stinking. al-Jabiya is in Syria, 
ibidem and II, 4. 

> Comp. Ma‘ani an-Nafs, ed. Goldziher, p. 62*. 
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[60] seven is evidently intended. This is important in view of the 
numerous Shiitic doctrines which are based on the same number 
of prophets (see Index s.v. Seven).—The conception of the 
‘¢true Prophet” is complemented, it seems, by: the Clementine 

5belief that God has the power of changing himself: ‘‘ for 
through his inborn Spirit He becomes, by a power which cannot 
be described, whatever body He likes” (Homilies XX, 6). 
This is practically the doctrine of Incarnation, which is of such 
fundamental significance for the Ultra-Shi‘a.—Another instance 
1oof the adaptation of a Clementine doctrine, see p. 116 n. 2. 
—L.2. Jabir died 128 or, according to another version, 
132 (Tab. III, 2501). Either date contradicts the statement 
Bagd. 97 that he was among those who expected the ‘‘ return” 


of Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah (see 1. 10) who died in 145: Yale 
15 xT Que o Ouasho on ~~ oye dust r@ Jlag 


see also 7. Jabir was a Pied amines of Al and main- 


tained that the latter was meant by Ue) ¥l Ksld “the beast of the 


Earth” (Koran 34, 13); Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 113, comp. 
200 ZDMG. 38, 391.—The Imamites consider his traditions trust- 
worthy, Kashi 126. He is briefly mentioned Tusy p. 73, No. 
139. 
—lL. 3. ‘Amir b. Shurahil ash-Sha‘bi (ash-Shu‘bi is mis- 
print) died 103 or 104.: The sources dealing with this cele- 
brated traditionist are enumerated Fihr. 183 note 14.—Shahr. 
145 counts him among the Shi‘a. He appears Jkd 269 (=Isfr. 
157) asa bitter enemy of the Rawafid. But the utterances put into 
his mouth are no doubt spurious. [See Index s.v. ash-Sha‘bi.] 
— lL. 4. Khalid al-Kasri (Kasr, a clan of the Bajila) was exe- 
30 cuted in the year 126 by his successor in the governorship of Kufa, 
Ytisuf b. ‘Omar ath-Thakafi, in a most barbarous manner. See 
on Khalid, [Khall. No. 212; [Kot. 203; Agh. XIX, 53 ff. ; Fligel, 
Mani 320-322. He frequently appears in our text as a relent- 
Jess persecutor of heretics. But the motive for his attitude 
35was evidently not religious zeal but loyalty to the Omeyyad 
dynasty, which was threatened by these heretics. His own 
orthodoxy was of a rather problematic nature. He was a 
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powerful protector of the Manichezans (Fliigel, Mani, p. 105), [60] 
and his mother was a Christian. His achievements in the exter- 
mination of heretics were rewarded by a hadith in which 
the Prophet announces to his ancestor Asad b. Kurz that Islam 
will be victorious through his descendants, Goldziher, Muh. St. 5 
II, 45 f. 

—L.6. I find no reference bearing on Bekr, except the 


notice Bagd. 97¢ Sys pers rm sol pie we As 
Not Wado bs, Nerang ¥ xl res ad | pte Kars wll 
I st tele 5S whe Ws pgic RyBAN any he Gh atell 


, Spins sleco is? Bo’ 

—L.10. On Muhammed see Text 43. I have not been 
able to fix the date of his birth and cannot therefore confirm 
the statement preserved in L. Br. (note 5). Bagd. 17° and more 
elaborately 96° reports that after Muhammed’s death the 
Mugiriyya claimed that a devil was executed in his stead (comp. 
p. 30") and that he himself was hidden in Hajir, in the moun- 
tains of Radwa (Text 43 n. 7). They also believed that Muham- 
med would bring to life seventeen men whom he would endow 
with the seventeen letters of the ‘‘Greatest Name’’, so as to enable 20 
them to perform miracles (see p. 82). They adduced in proof 
of his Imamate his identity in name and father’s name with that 
of the Prophet (comp. p. 53%).? - 

The Mugiriyya referred to here are, of course, the followers 
of Mugira, not Mugira himself, who died (anno 119) 26 years 25 
before Muhammed (145). Bagd. reports the same beliefs in 
the name of Jabir al-Ju‘fi. 

—L.12. On the sanctity with which water is invested — 
among the Mandzans and which is no doubt of old Babylonian 


1 See for a similar claim p. 113°, 
_ * Isfr. 128 gives a similar account which is extracted by Haarbricker 
Il, 412.—It is remarkable that Iji 344 mentions as the Imam of the 


Mugiriyya not Muhammed but a man named Ox hecho Or Lays 
As On cpaanch On: As, who is otherwise utterly unknown 
(Ibidem read pe instead of yole.) 
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[60] origin, see Brandt, Manddische Religion 68, note 2 and 69, 
Kessler, ‘‘ Uber Gnosis und altbabylonische Religion” (Adbhand- 
lungen des 5. Orientalistencongresses, Berlin 1882), p. 300. 

—L.16. The name of this sectarian appears in the form 
suily and Wis. Ed. as well as Codd. have indiscriminately 
both (comp., e. g., Ed. I, 112 ult. and Text 34 note 8). The 
general form, however, is we - It is found Shahr. 113 (Haar- 
brticker 171: Bunan; Barbier de Meynard, Journal Asiatique 
1874 p. 169: Bennan), Kashi (consistently, e. g., 188’, 195*" "° 
10196" ete.); ji 344 (also quoted in Dictionary of Technical 


Terms sub voce); Mirza repeatedly; Lubb al-Lubdb s.v. lal 

(see Appendix s.v. lat where the editor argues against the 

form wy). In spite of this consensus, the only correct form, 

as 1s apparent from the application of the name p. 61, |. 17, also 
15 Bagd. 95°,’ is pyle. 

On Bayan’s teachings see Makr. 349’, 3522; Bagd. 12°, 91°, 
very elaborately 95°; Isfr. 56%. Most writers ascribe to him 
the same doctrines as to Mugira. According to Kashi 196, he 
believed, on the basis of Koran 43, 84, that the God of Heaven 

20and the God of Earth are two different beings. For a similar 
doctrine see later p. 1277.” 

—L.17 ff. The following story is given Tab. II, 1620 
(anno 119)=IAth. V, 154 in a different presentation. 

[61] 61,1.12f. Ibn Hazm ‘‘ most emphatically insists on the 
2uncorporeality of God and violently rejects the (Divine) attri- 
butes,’’ Kremer, Zdeen p. 39. | | 

—L.16. Fora very similar example see Text 62, 1.4. I. H. 
(Ed. IV, 198"*) reports that Ahmad b. Yanush (Ed. has (wale, 
see p. 107°) ‘‘ pretended to be a prophet, maintaining that it was 

30he who was meant by the saying of Allah’ (Koran 61, 6): 
‘Announcing an apostle who will come after me, whose name 


will be Ahmad.’ ”’ 


1 Whether the application is historically true or not, makes no differ- 
ence 


: lull oss ol who is mentioned Fihr. 180° among’ the 


3 yas | gt Kin has certainly nothing to do with Bay4n, as is assumed 
by the editors in note 5. 
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—lL.18. Abft Hashim died in Humeima (Palestine) in 78 [61] 
or 79, Nawawi, Zahdib 369; van Vioten, Chiitisme 45. On his 
alleged concession of the Imamate to the Abbassides see Tab. 
ITT, 24, 2500; [Khald. I, 360. Van Vloten (ib. 44) is inclined to 
ascribe to the Hashimiyya the initiative to a systematic Shiitic 5 
propaganda. However this may be, certain it is that Abt 
Hashim, who left no children,’ presents a turning point in the 
development of Zeiditic or anti-legitimistic Shiism, in the same 
way as does Ja‘far as-Sadik, on account of his numerous children, 
in the history of Imamitic or legitimistic Shiism. 10 

— Note 1%. This addition is in keeping with the Zeiditic 
‘principle which demands the personal qualification of the Imam, 
see Text 75, 1. 9. 

62, 1.1. On Abi Mansfr see IKot. 300; Lkd 267; Shahr. [62] 
135 f.; 1ji 344; Makr. 353°"; Bagd. 917, 97°; Isfr. 56°; particu- 15 
larly van Vloten, Worgers 58. The appellation al-Mustanir, 
which is not quite clear, does not occur in the other sources. 
His nickname ‘‘al-Kisf” is explained Shahr. 136 in connection 
with his assumption that he was lifted up to heaven, then hurled 
downwards and thus became ‘‘a fragment falling down from 20 
heaven.” According to Ikd and Shahr. 136? (the later in con- 
tradiction with himself), Aba Manstr applied this designation 
to Ali. 

— L. 2. Abt Mansfr was by descent (note 3) a member of 
the ‘Ijl to which Mugira attached himself as maula (Text 59’). 25 
Interesting in this connection is the remark of Ibn Fakih (ed. 


de Goeje), p. 185"°: Pre Ss GS pgtain po) pein Ss 


ist ist? Gp Kraws Leay5 sy elas3s! Keaw “To these 
(the inhabitants of Kufa who pretended to be prophets) belonged 
Abt Manstr the Strangler (see later, p. 92). He chose for his 30 
friends (?)* seven prophets out’ of the Bani Kureish and seven 
out of the Banfi ‘Ijl.” Comp. van Vloten, Worgers 58. On 
the Banfi Ijl, see p. 80, note 4. This remark alludes perhaps 


*Gen. Leyd., which enumerates only the Alides who left offspring, 
does not enumerate Abu Hashim among the children of Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 


? Or ‘‘ favored.” The meaning of s is not quite clear. See, however, 
next note. 
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[62]to the Karmatian theory of the seven prophets and their substi- 
tutes (cf. p. 79°).* The significant passage Kashi 187 (parallel 
195) may bear some relation to the subject in question. Ja‘far 
as-Sadik makes the following statement: ‘‘ Allah revealed in the 

5Koran seven (pseudo-prophets?) with their names. The 
Kureish, however, struck out six and left only Abd Lahab.” 
When subsequently asked about the saying of Allah (Koran 26, 
221-222): ‘* Shall I inform you of those on whom the Satans 
have descended? Descended they have on every sinful lar,” 
iohe replied: ‘‘ They are seven: al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, Bunan (see 
p. 88°), S#id-an-Nahdi, al-Harith ash-Sha’mi, ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Harith,*> Hamza b. ‘Omara az-Zubeiri* and Abd’l-Khattab 
(p. 112).” Abd Mansfr is not mentioned. 
—L.%. According to Makr. 478 ult., the Jewish sectarian 
15 Abt ‘Isa al-Isbahani similarly claimed ‘‘that he was lifted up 
to heaven and the Lord patted him on his head.” The early 
Jewish sects under Arabic dominion show a great many traces 
which remind one of the early Muhammedan sects, especially 
those of the Shi‘a. 
0 —L.9. Curiously enough Kashi 196 relates in the name of 
a man who had it from Abfi Mansiir himself that God addressed 


the latter in Persian re L,.—The reading adopted in our text 


(note 8) is confirmed by Shahr. 136 1. 4. 
—L.10. The ‘“‘ Word” (Logos) is Christ, as he is often 
styled in Arabic. Comp. Ed. IV, 197%: Ahmad b. Ha’it and 
Ahmad b. Yantsh, the pupils of an-Nazzam (see p. 10 f.) ‘‘ both 
maintained that the world had two creators: one who is eternal 


We 


17 am not certain, however, as to the meaning of the passage. Ce 
which is difficult (see preceding note) may signify ‘‘ to become a maula”’ 


‘ 3 
(see Dozys.v.). Then the nominative ought to be read: . . sluasl XRAw 


Kerwe and the meaning would be the following : Among the pseudo- 


prophets in Kufa seven attached themselves as maulas to the Kureish 
and seven to the ‘Ijl. The number seven is in any case noteworthy and 
hardly accidental. See the Index to this treatise s.v. Seven. 


2 P. 195 Sod Cn) gy uP xASi as. See p. 1247+, 
8 Var. on the margin sdayatls p. 195" Sorat; 197s eoayetl. 
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and this is Allah, and the other one who is created and this is G2 
the Word of Allah (adJ! 4S), Jesus Christ ( mat ere) 


the son of Maryam, through whom he created the world.” 
This distinctly points to Christian influence, whether directly 
(see the quotation from Bagd. in the next note) or WEORE DS some 5 
gnostic medium, must be left open. 

—L. 11. Aosorang to Shahr. 134, Mugira b. Sa‘id (p. 79 ff.) 
similarly believed that the shadows of Muhammed and Ali 
(Bagd. 95° mentions the shadow of Muhammed only) were 
created first. Comp. preceding note. This doctrine is called 10 
“‘tafwid” and is quoted alongside of ‘‘guluww” (Tusy, very fre- 
quently, e. g., Nos. 281, 417, 415, 455 speaks instead of — 


Lodi, shel). IBab., L[‘*tikadat 24* has a special chapter Ss? 
dap dalle Last ay - He defines it as follows: x3 ‘Bh ure sy | 
wr SL ge Oy ye Sey Gt pat ale Gola ws dlsis 
2 xdSt S) Ji Ads Uae_itT Lo Js Lar, itle Joi Law 
Ling LEns Liga Het Usps pS Utley Wdausre le dey 
a Sde Gds Juss GLK, Last, 
Bagd. 98° states the matter more accurately: p< Krdy.tydl Lal, 
xa S58 oS Nesne ihe LLes cL ol Nyeey pile Redsl IM o 
Shas aL Gyo pllall GLE dtl pgs saaditsy pllall Huds 
<< wale) sc? Se Ac JI vlad pos ee Less és 
WLU 2O./1—Masudi TIL, 266 calls Ahmad b. Ha’it and — 
r 
Ahmad b. Yantsh (see preceding page) Uday ail wise 


LaSlagly ‘the adherents of ‘‘ Tafwid” and Mediators (between 25 
God and the world).” 


— 


1 On Zurara b. A‘yun (died 150) see Tusy 141 ff. He was a favorite of 
Ja‘far ag-Sddik, Fihr. 220. (See also Index to this treatise sub voce 
Zurara. ) 


>See p.19. dS 8 apparently stands here for ‘‘ adherent.” 
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[62] At the bottom of this idea lies the Gnostic discrimination 
between the ‘‘unoriginated, inconceivable Father” and the 
Word (Logos) emanating from him which is the Demiurge; see 
preceding note and p. 82’ ff. See also later, p. 127. | 

5 —L.12f. Comp. Ed. I, 77". Shahr. 136° expresses it 
negatively eiadis y SLavt, fool gbiias y chevy vy! Laal mH)9 
This doctrine is probably the reflection of the Clementine con- 
ception of the True Prophet, see p. 85”. It contradicts both 
Koran and Sunna, which equally insist that Muhammed is the 

1olast prophet (p. 76°°). 
—L.15. The same is reported of the Khattabiyya, p. 14. 
— L. 18 ff. Ibn Fakih (ed. de Goeje) 185*° speaks of ‘*‘ Aba 
Mansir the Strangler.” IKot. 300 says briefly: ‘‘to them (the 
Manstiriyya) belong the Stranglers.” Shahr. 136° says less 
is distinctly: ‘‘his (Aba Mansfr’s) adherents thought it permissi- 
ble to kill their opponents and take away their property.” 
Assassination is designated as a peculiarity of the Mugiriyya 
and Mansfriyya (see Index sub voce Terrorism). Jahiz in 
his Kitdb al-Hayawdn gives an account of the manners of these 
soterrorists of the eighth century. He who practised both 
‘strangling ” and ‘‘skull-breaking ” was styled ‘‘Jami‘,” ‘“Com- 
biner.” This extremely curious and interesting passage is 
reproduced and discussed by van Volten, Worgers in Jrag (in 
a Dutch article. See List of Cited Works sud voce van Vloten, 

25 Worgers). The Thugs in India, whose beginnings date as far 
back as the first Muhammedan caliphs, also kill their victims 
by strangling. 

The theological substructure for this peculiar tenet is sup- 
plied by I. H., Ed. IV, 171”: ‘‘The command to do right and 
30 the prohibition to do wrong’ must be carried out with the heart 
and, if possible, with the tongue. It must not be executed by 
(employing) the hand nor in any way by drawing the sword or 
using arms... All the RawAfid hold to it, though they all 
be killed (see the reading of L. Br., Text 63, note 1). But they 
35 believe in it only as long as the ‘‘Speaking” (Imam)* does not 
come forth. When he does come forth, then the drawing of 
swords becomes obligatory. If not, then it is not (obligatory) . . 


1 Koran 8, 100, 106. 110; 7, 156, etc. 
2 Comp. the Batiniyya, p. 112 n. 3. 
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Certain sections of the Sunnites, all the Mu‘tazilites, all the [62] 
Khawarij and Zeidiyya (comp. Text p. 75°) are of the opinion 
that with reference to the command to do right and the pro- 
hibition to do wrong, the drawing of swords is obligatory, since 

the repulsion of wrong is impossible without it.” See following 5 
note. 

63, 1. 1 and note 1. The Khashabiyya are connected with [63] 
the Keisiniyya (2b. note 1) and originated simultaneously with 
them in the uprising of al-Mukhtar. IKot. 300 thus explains the 
name: ‘‘the Khashabiyya of the Rawafid: Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar 10 
encountered ‘Obeidallah b. Ziyad. The majority of Ibrahitm’s 
followers were carrying with them wooden arms (al-khashab). 
They were, in consequence, called the Khashabiyya.”* Masudi 
V, 226 (anno 67) relates that al-Mukhtar ‘‘began to go forth every 
day to fight Mus‘ab and those that followed him of the people 15 
of Kufa. Al-Mukhtar (on the other hand) had with him many 
people of the Shi‘a. They were called the Khashabiyya (belong- 
ing) to the Keisaniyya.” Comp. also the notice Agh. VI, 139 
(=Tab. II, 1798*): ‘‘‘Othman al-Khashabi belonged to the 
Khashabiyya who were with al-Mukhtar.” When Muhallab, 20 
who fought against al-Mukhtar, was besieging the city of Nisibis 
which was defended by the Khashabiyya, he thus addressed 
himself to the inhabitants: ‘‘O ye people! Let not these men 
frighten you. They are only slaves and have in their hands 
(nothing but) sticks.” (Agh. V, 155; comp. Tab. II, 6841*)?25 
These sticks were designated by a Persian word as who A 
‘*the heretic knockers,” a name which is characteristic of the 


' Ikd 269 : ‘To the Rafida (also belonged) the Huseiniyya. They con- 
sisted of the adherents of Ibrdhim al-Ashtar. They used to march 
through the lanes of Kufa at night-time and shout: ‘‘ Revenge for al- 
Husein !” Hence they were cailed the Huseiniyya.” Instead of 


Krdramce| is most probably to be read Karcach| (see later). It seems, 


however, that this reading is not a scribal error but-due to the author 
(or his source) who, neglecting the important detail that they were 
carrying wooden arms (khashab), brought the name into connection with 
the war-cry of the party (‘‘ Revenge for al-Husein !"). 


"Comp. Abu'l-Meali 157 erly crabll wlape Glst mast 
Og? o> 3 isl coh coe have not found this where 
ist eeenere 
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[63] part played by the Persian element in al-Mukhtar’s rebellion. 
Thus Tab. II, 694'° (anno 66) relates that the Khashabiyya 
who arrived in Mekka to liberate Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya 
(comp. 693*) entered the Holy Mosque, carrying with them the 

5 ‘*heretic knockers” and shouting: ‘‘On tothe revenge for al- 
Husein!”’ The KaAafir-kabat occur also later in the rebellion 
of Abi Muslim (see the quotation in de Goeje, Bibliotheca 
Geogr. Arabic. IV, 2%8) and as late as anno 257 (IAth. VII, 
99°).” 

10 The name Khashabiyya, it seems, never came into general 
use. It is often written Kasur and, in consequence of the war 
cry of this party (revenge for al-Husein!), also KAddwmo; see 
the variants in Tab., van Vloten, Worgers, and Jkd (Comm. 
93, n. 1). , 

1 Originally the name was probably meant to convey a social 
contrast. It indicated the Mawali as ‘‘ men of the sticks,” that 
is, as poor devils who could not afford to equip themselves with 
proper arms (Wellhausen, Opp. 80). But it seems that this 
social aspect of the name was early forgotten and the name 

2assumed a religious coloring. It is frequently used to designate 
the Keisiniyya. Thus Agh. XI, 4%: ‘‘It was Khindif al- 
Asadt (cf. Comm. 42°, where ‘‘ Khandak” 1s incorrect) who 


converted Kuthayyir to the Khashabiyya doctrine (ho 


Kracndl).” Kuthayyir was a typical representative of the 
25 Keisaniyya. 

This peculiar idea which makes the use of arms dependent 
on the arrival of the Mahdi stands in a remarkable contrast to the 
Messianic conception of the Prophets (Is. 2,4; Micah 4, 3). 
Perhaps it reflects the Messianic belief of post- ileal Judaism 

30 (adopted also by orthodox Islam), according to which the arrival 


1The same IAth. Iv, 207, where the variant whe yt gees 


is to be preferred. IAth. denies that the poor equipment gave rise to 
the name. He gives a different interpretation to the incident. “ They 
were called Khashabiyya, because on entering Mekka they carried 

- sticks, being reluctant to display swords in the Holy District.” Tab.. 
however, (II, 695%) reports that they threatened Ibn az-Zubeir with their 
swords. 

2 De Goeje in the glossary to Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 
ibidem, maintains that the word is an anachronism at so early a period 
as al-Mukhtér. But the general rdéle of the Persian element in that 
movement and the passage in Tab. confirm the genuineness of the name. 
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of the Messiah will be connected with a series of bloody wars. [63] 
At any rate, among the parallels between the Jews and the Rawa- 
fid put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi (Zkd 269, Comm. p. 197°) 
appears also the following comparison: ‘‘The Jews say, there shall 
be no fighting for the sake of God until the Messiah, the Expected 5 
One, goes forth and a herald from heaven proclaims (his arrival).. 
The Rafida say, there is no fighting for the sake of Allah until 
the Mahdi goes forth and a rope’ descends from heaven.” 

In view of the religious character assigned to the use of wooden 
weapons, we may, with all due reserve, call attention to the utter- 10 
ance of Ibn Saba recorded by Jahiz (Comm. 43*°) that Ali ‘‘ would 
not die till he would drive you with his stick,” the more so, as, 
quite independently of Jahiz, Zeid. (Comm. 42%) reports the 
same form of the Shiitic belief ‘‘that Ali is alive and has not 
died, but will drive the Arabs and Persians with his stich.?" 15 
Perhaps it is not accidental that Kuthayyir, who was a Khashabi 
(see before) and had just returned from a visit to the neighbor- 
hood of ar-Radwa, which in the belief of the Keisdniyya was 
the hiding place of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, ‘‘appeared before 
us leaning on a stick” (Agh. VIII, 338).’ 20 

— L. 2. On Hisham and his book see Text 74? and Comm. 
65 ff. 

—L. 6. Extremely remarkable is the statement that these 
adepts of Terror did not even spare one another. But the 
reason given for it and the solemn assurance of HishAm’s trust- 95 
worthiness leave no doubt as to the meaning of the passage. 

—L. 8. Itis, of course, the fifth of the spoil originally to 
be delivered to the Prophet, Koran VIII, 42. The Karmatian 
leader Ab Tahir and his successors still were in the habit of 
delivering this tax to ‘Ubeidallah, whom they considered their 30 
Imam, de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 82. 

64, 1. 4. Most sources quoted p. 89" f. state that Abt Man- [64] 
sir laid claim to the Imamate only when Muhammed b. Ali 
(al-Bakir) had died (in 117). 

—L.6. On Bazig see Shahr. 137; Iji 346; Makr. 352°. 35 
His name appears among those. of other sectarians Kashi 196, 
te 


aw J as 9 ? ** Rope” gives no sense. Perhaps Aw has here the 


meaning recorded Dozys.v.: ‘‘Introducteur,” the person who introduces 
one to the Caliph: The herald announcing the arrival of the Mahdi? 
? See on this passage p. 25 n. 2. 


96 I, Friedlaender, [1908. 


[64]197. 196: (sic) Lnsy, spol Glas gl. 197: Ja‘far as- 


Sadik curses WLBSI Lil, spuds (sic) R259 OARaw apo BS yaitedl 


dle, shal Spemey sre! ysis (sic) al (sic) lemme, 
Coe rr On some of these heretics see Comm. p. 90" and Index. 
5 When Ja‘far was told that Bazig had been killed, he exclaimed: 
‘¢Praise be unto Allah! There is surely nothing better for 


these Mugiriyya (read ayatell instead of Syaseell) than to be 
killed, for they will never repent.” (Kashi 197.) 

On the variants of the name see Text here note 8 and 34 n. 7%. 

10 Kd. I, 112 ult. reads 253. Shahr. ascribes to him the inter- 


esting view that a man who has attained to perfection cannot 
be said to have died.’ Probably in connection with this belief 
- he claimed that the best among his adherents had been raised 
to the dignity of angels, Iji. His profession is mentioned 
isonly here and Ed. I, 112 ult. The weaver’s trade was con- 
sidered highly degrading, see Ferazdak ed. Boucher 211” f.; 
Wellhausen, Opp. 62 n. 3. The same view is held by the 
Rabbis. Tosefta ‘Eduyoth I, 2 it is designated as the lowest 
trade in the world. 
2 — Note 10. See p. 55”. | 
—L.9. Mu‘ammar appears again Text 69". For this 
reason the reading of L. Br. (note 11) seems preferable. On 
Sart al-Aksam (with broken front teeth) I have found nothing 
except the bare mention of his name Kashi 196, 197 (see this page 
21.1f.). In his stead the other sources enumerate as one of the 
sects of the Khattdbiyya siyeall duaao, Shahr. 137 and 
others. | 
—. 10. ‘Omeir at-Tabban is no doubt identical with paek 


Ast cyber up? Bagd. 98°; Isfr. 58°; Makr. 352”; Shahr. 137; 


30 [ji. 346 (the latter wis instead of wy, comp. p. 88°). Most 
probably wl cye (or Wy ups) is only another reading for 


asst which is confirmed by the alchemistic utterance 1. 12-13, 


1 Comp. Text 69"1, Comm. 72*!, 113%. 
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not recorded elsewhere. Note the expression ‘‘this straw.” [64] 
That he was an ‘Ijlite is significant in view of p. 79° ff.— 
According to Makr., the ‘Omeiriyya erected a special tent in 
Kufa for the worship of Ja‘far as-Sadik, see later p. 107. 

65, 1. 1. This contradicts Shahr.’s and Makr.’s statement 5 
that he was killed by Yazid b. ‘Omar b. Hubeira (Makr. aa ke [65] 
rite oy), the governor of ‘Irik under al-Mansfr. 

—L. 3. The same number is recorded in the other sources. 
There is, however, a difference as regards the sects which con- 
stitute this number. I. H. apparently counts as follows: 10 
1) Mugira, 2) Abi Mansfr, 3) Bazig, 4) Mu‘ammar or, perhaps 
more correctly, Sari (p. 96"), 5) ‘Omeir. The other writers, 
including Bagd. and Isfr., count the Mugiriyya and Manstriyya 
apart and enumerate as the five sects of the Khattibiyya: 
1) the Khattibiyya proper, then the followers of 2)' Bazig, 15 
3) Mu‘ammar, 4+) Mufaddal (p. 96**) and 5) ‘Omeir. 

— Note 2. The notice, preserved only in L. Br., refers to 
the event related Tab. III, 2217°° ff. (anno 289). The Kar- 
matian missionary Zikrweih b. Mihrweih endeavors to win over 
the Kelbites. He sends to them his son Yahya. But no one 20 
joined him ‘‘except the clan. known as the Bant ’l-‘Uleis’ b. 
Damdam’* b. ‘Adi b. Janab* and their clients. They swore 
allegiance towards the end of 289... to Zikrweih’s son whose 
name was Yahya and whose Kunya Abf@i ’Il-Kéisim.” Comp. de 
Goeje, Carmathes, p. 48; Istakhri 23°=THaukal 29"°; de Sacy 25 
cou; Fihr. 187 n. 10.—Yahya pretended to be a certain well- 
known Alide. But it is not settled which Alide he tried to 
impersonate.—Tugj (1. 5 of note 2) was the governor of Damas- 
cus. I connect this sentence with the notice Tab. III, 22197’: 
‘The cause of his (Yahya’s) death, according to some reports, 30 
was that one of the Berbers struck him with a short spear‘ and 
a torch bearer’ followed him who threw fire at him and burned 


1TAth, VIL, 353 reads Qaads; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen II, 506, 
Kaliss. 

? See the variants Tab. ib. 

3 TAth. wls, comp. the reading of L.—Janab, Wistenfeld, 


Tabellen 2°,—On ‘Adi b. Jandb see Wistenfeld, Register p. 266, Lubb 
al-Lubdb s.v. shall. 


4 See Glossary to Tab. s.v. hye, 


5 See ib: s.v. bla. 
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Oo 9 
[65] him.” The construction alo Gp is rather hard, for it is 


scarcely probable that it stands here, as it often does in later 
Arabic, as the exponent of the passive and signifies (burned) by 
 Tugj. Read al (in his encounter) with Tugj? 

5 — Note, 1.10. On the Zenj see Tab. III, 1742 ff. (anno 
255); Kremer, Jdeen 195 f., 386. A graphic account of this 
movement is given by Néldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, 
p. 146 ff. Opinions differ as‘to the person of the Alide he 
pretended to represent, comp. Masudi VIII, 31; Tab. 1742”, 

1017438, 1746". IKhald. I, 361 summarily states that he traced 
back his origin to ‘Isa b. Zeid, the son of Zeid b. ‘Ali, the 
founder of the Zeidiyya. 

—lL.4. The reading of Ed. Y. (note 3) is correct (Gold- 
ziher). ‘shen ‘‘those” would not refer to the Khattabiyya 
15mentioned immediately before, as they are not connected with 
the Abbassides, but in general to those ‘‘ who admit prophecy 
after the Prophet,” p. 56°. | 
—lL.6. Thereading of L. Br. (note 4) stands quite isolated. 
The correct pronunciation is Khidash; see 74j al-‘ Ards sub hac 


2 voce: d > yl dle weye mat yy b>) pal LRT Ss 


Nees > rors Kg>s cathe $l. Comp. van Vloten, 
Chiitisme, p. 49: ‘* Khidache (de la racine Khadacha ‘ déchirer 
avec les ongles,” puisqu’il déchira la réligion).” Kremer, 
Ideen p. 11, who quotes I. H., writes incorrectly ‘‘Chaddasch.”’— 
2 ‘Ammar was executed in a most barbarous manner by Asad b. 
‘Abdallah in the year 118, Tab. II, 1588°. This ‘Ammar is not, 
at least is not meant to be, identical with ‘Ammar al-‘Ibadi who 
was also a missionary of the Abbassides and was similarly 
killed by Asad in 108, Tab. II, 1492.’ 
30 —L. 12. On ‘Abdallah b. Saba see p. 18 f. 
—L. 13 ff. The incident is reported in all sources, see the 
quotations later. Kashi offers several details which are not 
recorded elsewhere. They numbered ten persons and were 


1 The latter passage strangely contradicts Tab.’s account, p. 1488 (anno 
107), according to which ‘Ammar alone saved himself, while the others 
perished. 
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standing at the gate. When they had been let in to Ali, they [65] 
said to him: ‘* We maintain that thou art our Lord and that thou 
art he who created us and who gives us sustenance” (Kashi 48, 
parallel p.198). According to another version (p. 72), they were 


seventy gypsies (L531). The tendency of all these stories is plain: 5 
they are intended as.a protest against the later ‘‘ Exaggerators ” 
by showing that Ali himself rejected them. It can be easily 
understood why the orthodox Shiites who were often made 
responsible for the extravagance of the Guldt were so very 
anxious to circulate these stories condemning the Gulat. 10 
66,1.1f. ‘*Thouart Allah”; also Makr. 352°; Iji 343 with- [66] 
out the preliminary ‘‘ Thou art He” (I. 1); Kashi 70 »© cad, 
72 9 wt wl; Shahr. 132 more pointedly oS! aS! “Thou 
art Thou,” waen reminds one somewhat of the Hindoo ‘Tat 
twam asi.’ 15 


1.5. The same Iefr. 54¢: Si ail xigidl de Lie OM 
bad —) YI Ww weyaX © ¥ Jka pus cake xAJI duc oil wy. 
~— LL. %. ' The verse is also quoted Kashi 48 and with vari- 


ants 49.—Bagd. 94% (similarly Isfr. 55’) quotes another locus — 
probans and gives a somewhat different version of this auto- 20 


da-f6: poy, xic SUN oy He <5 Ke CAM Lew py ad due 
Lays US LI Leoy sl a3) ney gam ans WE od Us ub Pay 
pas wie RUN ody Be coll pe Atyy Keg SLE Lye 


as obs QR) Jls ot> spe s rea es Shek 


[ Ay My lds 


According to Kasi 72, Ali killed the seventy gypsies ee 
before) in a most ingenious manner by throwing them into a 
number of pits which were connected through holes. Then the 
pits were closed and smoke was let in through one of them, so30 
that they were all choked. 


—L.10. Kanbar is designated as a servant (pols) of Ali, 
Tahdib 514; Tab. I, 3257 (pe). He acts as such Kashi 48, 
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[66]198. Zdaj al-‘ Ards sub voce lacmed and Suyuti, Tarikh 159, call 
him a maula of Ali. He was wounded in the attack on Othman, 
Tab., ib.; Suyuti, ib. 

—L.11. All the authorities quoted throughout this treatise 
sand a great many other writers equally attest that Ali burned 
some of those who held ‘‘ exaggerated” notions about him. 
Most of them connect these ‘‘exaggerators” with Abdallah b. 
Saba.’ In spite of this consensus of ‘opinion, the historical 
character of this narrative is more than doubtful. The histori- 
ioans proper (Tabari, Masudi, IAth. and the minor ones) are 
silent on this point. The fact of an auto-da-fé at so early a 
period is in itself extremely unlikely. The tendency of the story 
is unmistakable (see p. 99°), and the way it.is connected with 
Ibn Saba is satisfactorily explained when we remember the pecu- 
is liar réle assigned to this man and his sect by the Muhammedan 
theologians. Being a Jew, Ibn Sabi was made the scapegoat 
for all the subsequent heresies in Islam. The name Sabdé’iyya 
became synonymous with radical heresy and was. applied to 
heretics who lived long after ‘Abdallah b. Saba.” Shahr.’s 
o9 account on Ibn Saba is almost entirely a projection of later 
doctrines on the founder of Shiism. It is therefore natural 
that he should figure in an execution of heretics by Ali. 
I regard this story as an anticipation of the frequent execu- 
tions of Shiitic sectarians by Khalid al-Kasri and his successor 
2 Yasuf b. ‘Omar. kd 267 characteristically, though uncon- 
sciously, states this relation: ‘‘al-Mugira b. Sa‘d (read Sa‘id, 
see p. 79") was one of the Sabi’iyya whom Ali burned at the 
stake.” Mugira, however, was burned by Khalid as late as 119. 
Similarly [Kot. 300, who mentions Mugira immediately after 
30 ‘Abdallah b. Sabi and designates him as a Saba’l. 
A striking parallel to our incident and perhaps its prototype 
is Tab.’s account (III, 418) on the Riwandiyya who worshipped 
the Caliph al-Mansfr. ‘‘They came forward shouting to Aba 


1 See, e. g., [Kot. 300; Ikd 267. According to Kashi 70, Ali burned 
‘Abdallah himself. This, however, is contradicted by all other sources 
as well as by the facts, see p. 43. 

? Thus al-Kelbi (died 146) is designated as an adherent (_,>Lo) of Ibn 
Saba, I[Khall. No. 645, p. 26. See Comm. 25''. The same is the case 
with Mugira (d. 119), see this page 1. 30. Cf..Wellhausen, Opp. 12 n. 1. 
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Ja‘far (al-Mansfir): ‘Thou art Thou!’ (The narrator) says: [66] 
he (al-Manstir) himself came out against them and fought 
them. While they were fighting, they came forward crying: 
‘Thou art Thou!” The origin of the Rawandiyya which 
points to Khorasan (see p. 123°)’ and the time to which the inci- 5 
dent is assigned strongly support the historicity of Tab.’s account. 
— L. 15 f. The temptation of Jesus consisted in the 
“*culuww” of the Apostles, i. e.,.in their belief in his divinity 
(comp. p. 16"). The Prophet himself is reported to have com- 
pared Ali with Jesus who fell a victim to the love of the 10 
Christians and the hatred of the Jews (ZDMG. 38, 391). ‘‘ As 
for the Rafida, they strongly exaggerate concerning Ali; some 
of them follow the doctrines of the Christians aonoerning 
Christ. They are the Saba’iyya, the followers of ‘Abdallah b. 
Saba, Allah’s curse on them.” (Ikd 267).? More thoughtfully 15 
is this relation between the Ultra-Shiitic and the Christian 
doctrines stated by IKhald. I, 358: ‘“‘The Gulat have trans- 
gressed the limits of reason and religion by assuming the 


divinity of these Imams. As for Ali, he (read xls) is (con- 


sidered by them) a human being which has assumed the attri- 20 
butes of the Deity and (they believe) that God has embodied 
himself in his human (corporeal) essence. This is the doctrine 
of Incarnation which corresponds to the teachings of the Chris- 
tians concerning Jesus.” 

— L. 1%. The sect named in the following is considered an % 
outgrowth of the Saba’iyya because it shares with the latter 
the deification of Ali. The Saba’iyya is the Alidic sect kar’ 
efoxynv. Cf. Text 45’ f., 65" f. 

—L.18. Apart ea KSlite the readings kaslale and 
kaslule are frequently found, see Text n. 7, Masudi III, 265 and 30 
the references to be quoted presently. The founder of this 


sect is called Makr. 353° hase gue el, oO Sr wit) 
owl. Shahr. 134, however, (sic) gol eho or LAs st 


* See Kremer, /deen, p. 377. The general Afshin (under Mu‘ tasim) did 
not interfere with the inhabitants of the province Osrushna who styled 
him “ Khoda” (God), Dozy, Isl. p. 281. 

_ ® As-Sayyid composed a poem in which he protests against calling Ali 
a ‘‘son of God,” ib. 
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[66] scowl > ep? JLsy.' The ‘Ulyaniyya are designated as Dam- 
miyya (‘‘the Blamers,” Shahr., Makr.) because they blamed 
Muhammed for having usurped the dignity to which Ali was 
entitled. The ‘Ulyaniyya, in particular, preferred Ali to 

5 Muhammed, claiming that Muhammed was Ali’s apostle. See 
also Bagd. 98°. | | 
—L.19. This Ishak is most probably identical with con 


ra O+Sk0 9, who frequently figures in Agh. as a nar- 
rator of biographical stories from the life of as-Sayyid al- 
10 Himyart,’ e. g., VII, 2 penult., 9%, 114, etc.*—Shahr. 133 f., 
[ji 21 and 348 he appears, independently of the ‘Ulyaniyya, as 
the representative of a special sect which is called after him the 
Ishakiyya and is closely related to the Nuseiriyya (p. 127"). 
De Sacy II, 593 quotes besides a sect called Hamrawiyya, which 
ishe rightly connects with this Ishak whose by-name was al- 
Ahmar. On his book and the following passage in general see 
later. * | 
[67] 67,1. 1. The Muhammadiyya’ who believe in the divinity of 
Muhammed are the counterpart of the ‘Ulyaniyya who believe 
20in the divinity of Ali. The literary champions of the Muham- 
madiyya are al-Bhnki and al-Fayy4d, while Ishak b. Muham- 
med represents the other party. Shahr. and Makr. speak of 
the-two sects but allusively. Thus Shahr., in speaking of the 
Ilba‘iyya (=‘Ulyaniyya, see p. 101”), makes the following 
osremark: ‘* Among them are such who believe in the divinity of 
both (Ali as well as Muhammed), but they give the preference 


1 Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 50, 120. 

2 Like all Rawis, his name is missing in the index of Agh. 

3 Kashi 167!* quotes him as authority for an account on a discussion 
between the Barmekide Vizier Yahya b. Khalid and Hisham b. al- 
Hakam. | | 

4 As he appears in connection with the Keisanite as-Sayyid, we may 
identify him with Ish4k b. ‘Omar who is mentioned Abu ’‘l-Maalt 158 
as the founder of the Ishakiyya, one of the four Keisanite sects.—There 
is no evidence, however, for his identity with a certain Ishék who acts 
in Transoxania as an agitator for Ab Muslim, Fihr. 344°, as is con- 
fidently assumed p. 180 ib. | 

5 Not to be confounded with the Muhammadiyya, as those who believe 
in the Imamate of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan, 
Text 48! and 60", are designated by Bagd. 17>, 97° and Isfr. 12°. 
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to Ali in matters divine. They are called the ‘Ainiyya. [67] 
There are among them such who believe in the divinity of both 
but give the preference to Muhammed as regards divinity. 
They are called the Mimiyya.” ‘Ain and Mim are apparently 
the initials for Ali and Muhammed respectively. The name 5 
Muhammadiyya I find only here and Masudi V, 475, VII, 118 
(referring to his Sirr al-Hayat), III, 265. The latter passage 
has an immediate bearing on our subject and is possibly the 
source of I. H.’s account. I reproduce the passage in transla- 
tion: Certain heretics quote a poem by al-‘Abbas in confirma- 10 
tion of their guluwww. ‘This is mentioned by a number of 
their writers and their cleverest critics, out of the sects of the 
Muhammadiyya, the ‘Ilbaniyya (see p. 101°") and others. One of 
them, Ishadk b. Muhammed an-Nakha‘t, known as al-Ahmar, 
(did it) in his book entitled ‘as-Sirat.’ It is also mentioned ts 
by al-Fayyad b. Ali b. Muhammed b. al-Fayyad (see Text, 
p. 67, note 2) in his book known as ‘al-Kustis,’ in his refuta- 
tion of the book ‘as-Sirat.’ It is further mentioned by the 
(man) known under the name of an-Nahkini (? see Text, p. 66, 
note 9) in his refutation of the book entitled ‘as-Sirdt.’ 20 
These (two men) belong to the Muhammadiyya. They refuted 
this book (of Ishak) which was (written) according to the doc- 
trine of the ‘Ilbiniyya.” 

—L.6. The name of the Katib is Ali b. Muhammed b. al- 
Fayyad (note 2). I have found no reference to him elsewhere, 95 
except ‘the superscription to al-Buhturi’s poem (see later).— 
Ishak b. Kandaj died 279. [‘Abdallah Zewxt 617° is oversight. | 

—L. 9. Al-Walid b. ‘Obeid at-Ta’i al-Buhturi lived 205- 
284, Brockelmann I, 80. The verse quoted by I. H. is found 
in al-Buhturi’s Divdn, ed. Constantinople (1300*), vol. IL, p. 86. 30 


The Kasida is headed ola! ups deste yo Ae coe Jls, 
(another poem, I, 23 is headed yolaad Sr cove Jls,). The 


verse is the beginning of a nasib. 

—L.11. Guweir isa drinking place of the Kelb between 
‘Irak and Syria, Yakut III, 827. Bekri, Geographical Diction- 3 
ary, ed. Wistenfeld, Gottingen 1876/7, p. 703, pronounces the 


name pil . 
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[67]. —L.16. Abd’l-Husein al-Kasim b. ‘Abdallah (or ‘Ubeidal- 
lah) died during the reign of Muktafi in 291, only over thirty 
years old. He is described as being very bloodthirsty, [Khall. 
No. 474.—The fact recorded by I. H.—al-Fayyad’s execution 

5 at the hands of al-Kasim—is not found in any other source at 
my disposal. 

[68] 68,1.1f. ‘* Adam” here apparently stands for the ‘original 


man,” the pars whunsl of the Manichzans, the ene DON 
of the Cabbala, see Louis Ginzberg in Jew. Eneyel., vol. I, s.v. 
10 Adam Kadmon. Shahr. 114 ascribes to Bayan (p. 88'°) the 
belief that Adam possessed a ‘‘ Divine particle” which made 
him worthy of the worship of the angels. A similar concep- 
tion—the ‘‘ Divine Element” inherent in Adam as the immedi- 
ate creation of God, passing through the pious descendants of 
145 Adam to Jacob and through him to the Jewish nation—is the 
basis of Jehuda Halevi’s (twelfth century) philosophical system 
in his Kusari (Book I, § 47, 95).—From Adam to Muhammed 
there were seven prophets (comp. p. 127'°). This number of 
prophets occurs very frequently in connection with Shiitic sects, 
20see p. 89 f.; p. 79° (the Karmatians); p. 127 (the Nuseiriyya) ; 
Blochet 56 (the Isma‘iliyya). The origin of this conception goes 

_ back to the Pseudo-Clementines, see p. 85”° ff. 
—L. 5. It is possible that here, too, the number seven is 
intended. Ja‘far is the seventh prophet beginning with 
2 Muhammed. — Zeid. fol. 104% designates as Rawdafid pure 


So 


and simple those who pass the Imdmate down to Ja‘far: Wtinds 


caged Krad 9 JI wy! Iyntys hp cdo wy? lam os! Kad yJI lols FI 
yasly of rs xt}. Ja‘far as-Sadik occupies a central position 
among the Shi‘a. He is called dy pia? ‘‘the Great Ja‘far ”’ 


30by the Persian theologians (Blochet 53, note 1) and his name 
permanently figures in Shiitic literature as authority for every- 
thing that bears on religious doctrine. He was also highly 
esteemed by the Sunna. Typical of this unique position of 


Ja‘far is the anecdote told by Isfr. fol. 16“: st) pe) X= 
w w Fe ' 
5 MI diary inslai <3 enh faatsi tty GS (yates 
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WS cyl cad pel Sis GES LW ie Gal I ells 'Laiays [68] 
Bot Ke LIS (31 a Ilia Legs Gail, Quit cite Read 


wplptd ob pS05F Wt GY sg SPY Sls 22 danas 
¥ ola pie J, x3} (sic) Ws as => Caw (sic) 
et Vs ca xa wid sone een Lok _ - 


oll eps KS ey ni thio VI Pan LAX 
| Gola dsl SUS 


The purpose of this Sunnitic invention is plain. It is meant 
to ridicule the constant references of the Shiites to the authority 10 
of Ja‘far (see the passages in the Index to this treatise s.v. 
Ja‘far). But it also shows the great esteem in which Ja‘far 
was held even by the orthodox. 

The knowledge of mystic lore with which the Shiites seat 
all their Imams is attributed in even a higher degree to Ja‘far. 15 
Zeid. 101° defines this belief in the omniscience of the Imams 


a 


in the following characteristic manner: (.y# ae Sls Se. ACs 


ays 3 Lo ater, wets) wAs.s oLox! S) WyrFy29 KAS £ gale 
B Ley LhaW Kaalandl cobglewll & Ley Lan! Barba! pads 


Dak eke teak eye tis Sleall, dull, swt, 7aN 
It is interesting to note that the more moderate among the 
Shiites oppose this extravagant belief in Ja‘far’s omniscience 
and they quote Ja‘far himself as indignantly protesting against 
it. When Ja‘far was told that people believed that he knew 2 


1 See page 56” f. 
s haa) with the by-meaning of ‘telling a lie,” see Goldziher, Muh. St. 


IT, 51. 
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[68] «* hidden things ” (orasll), he passionately exclaimed: ‘‘ Praise 
unto Allah! Put thy hand on my head! By Allah, there is 
not a single hair on my body which does not stand on edge!” 
(Kashi 196). | 

5 An outgrowth of this conception is the peculiar belief in the 
existence of a mystic book called ‘‘ Jafr” containing a record of 
all past and future events ‘‘from Creation to Resurrection”, ’ 
the authorship of which was assigned to Ja‘far. This mysteri- 
ous volume with the mysterious name’ plays an important part 

10in the development of the Shi‘a. See on this book, de Goeje, 


Carmathes 115 f., van Vloten, Chittisme, 54 f., [Khald. II, 184f. 
Bagd’s remarks on the subject (fol. 99%) are worthy of repro- 


Q 


eo ears ae of _G£ 
duction: | asc 3) aS} 5 olbsI 6) clacY! Ost us 


oy SiS ygelist Le dy ple aus le pees! os Golall 


15 (Ms. isy42) ee X x31 lonts | a dAL Ud pee taal whe 
Asus eww uy? yb HIS p° Se wigan ws oe Xl KAS Lo 
[ heey last] Slay syed & 

“oe . fen 0 99 es - 0 falT Le BE WS OH 
Gees as BS oF es ome 92 - “oL 29 oF ye r- @ 
Vyaast yee pee yl Uf esse ae pda Ode adsl oF psy 


Pn atl 


1 Comp: Blochet, p. 18. There was a white and a red ‘‘ Jafr,” ib. 

2 TKhald. II, 184 maintains that ‘‘Jafr” signifies dialectically ‘‘ small” 
and that the book was so called because it was written on the hide of a 
small (young) ox. According to Taj al-‘Arts, the word signifies sheep 
in the first few months of life. Neither explanation is in any way satis- 
factory. The real meaning of the word was evidently early forgotten. 
Van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 56, note 6 is inclined to regard it as a foreign 
word and to connect it with Greek ypa¢7. Iam rather inclined to think 
that Jafr is merely a variation of Ja‘far to whom itisassigned. [I have 
since noticed that Goldziher, Shi‘a, p. 456 n. 5, incidentally gives the 
same explanation. ] 

3 See Text, p. 68, L. 6. 

4 Comp. Makr. 35276. 

5 The verses are quoted anonymously I[Khall. No. 419. The authorship 
of HArtn b. Sa‘d (Kashi 151, Sa‘id) is rather precarious, for it is he who 
is mentioned [Khald. II, 184 as the Rawi of this book. (He 1s designated 
in the same passage as the head of the Zeidiyya.) | 
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—L.8 ff. The episode presupposes the allegorical method [68] 
of Koran interpretation current in Shiitic circles which explains 
the religious prohibitions as the names of persons and brings 
all religious commands in relation to the Imam, see Text, ‘p. 35, 
and Comm. p. 14°° ff. It is obvious that the Hajj precept, if for 5 
no other than political reasons, had to succumb to the same 
allegorical transformation’ and to become a mere ‘‘ going to the 
Imam” (Text, p. 35"). Accordingly, the Gulat of Kufa arrange 
a regular hajj to Ja‘far with all due requisites, including attire 
and religious exclamations (Labbaika Ja‘far, 1. 10).—An inter- 10 
esting parallel to this story is the incident related Agh. XV, 
121. The Ja‘fariyya (as is evident from XIX, 58, identical with 
the Mugiriyya, the adherents of Mugira b. Sa‘id, Comm. p. 80) 
rebelled against Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, the wali of Kufa 
(Comm. 79°°), ‘‘and they came out in short trousers,’ shouting: 15 
‘with thee (‘‘labbaika”) o Ja‘far! with thee, o Ja‘far!’” At first 
sight one might feel inclined to identify the two stories. But 
chronological considerations stand in the way of this identifica- 
tion. For the rebellion of Mugira took place in 119 (Tab. II, 


' How anxious the Shiitic leaders were to abolish the hajj to Mekka, 
the center of Sunnitic Islam, can be inferred from the pregnant utter- 
ance of Abia Ja’far,at-Tasi (the author of List of Shy‘ah books, died 


459/1060) quoted by Mirza, fol. 65°: «gab -yl xia + gilts urs 
ols s tbs eptlla | GUTS SS cuybI! tam (read Ll) yal 
Lely ist? ASE KLe Slys oles aie aU! Pere Bly 
alt xSLe, ays as Klos o> AIP KSLo yo AAP dic haaal 

play phe ai Joo UN Ipuy wo crib 558 


’ - w? ; 
: cpaolas pl. of uyhss small breeches ‘‘ without legs such as to conceal 


the anterior and posterior pudenda” (Lane), indeed a sort of sans cu- 
lottes. It was the dress of the Mawali, van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 70, 


mete 2.—Prof. N Oldeke i is inclined to take it as the plural of ys and 


to translate (opal Sow a=) cpaolaadl (2: ‘fon the market of 


the Strawdealers.”’ 
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[68] 1619 f.), while the story related in our text plays in the begin- 
ning of the Abbasside period. Wellhausen, Opp. 97, note 1 is 
sceptical with reference to the hajj incident told in Agh. But 
it is not only supported by I. H.’s account. The general character 

5of the Ultra-Shiitic tenets makes an incident of this sort quite 
ae a 
— L. Abt Bekr Ibn ‘Ayash died in 193, LAth. VII, 153; 


Dahabi, Huffaz VI, 20.' The words Oring: weal Bi aly 


I take (with a great deal of reserve) to indicate that he remem- 
10bers the incident so vividly, as if it were before his eyes. 
Ibn ‘Aydsh probably narrated the incident long after it passed. 
He died 193, while ‘Isa b. Misa, who fought against the secta- 
rians, died in 167%. . 
—L.17. See Comm. 19%. Muhammed b. Isma‘il is the 
15 seventh Imam beginning with Adam, de Goeje, Carmathes 168 ; 
comp. Comm. p. 104. 
—L.19. Al-Hasan b. Bahram was the head of the Kar- 
matians of Bahrein. He was killed by his servant in 301, 


IKhall. No. 186, p. 122; Tab. III, 2291.—The reading peek 
20 (n. 6) is found sisewhene. see de Goeje, Carmathes 111, note 3. 
The name al-Jannabi comes from Jannaba, a small place on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf, opposite the island Kharak, 
Yakut II, 122. IKhall. ibidem and No. 650, p. 40, maintains 
that Janndba is a place near Bahrein. Yakut, however, brands 
25 this assumption as a gross error. 


— Note? Theform ,»#S as given in Codd. does not neces- 
sarily represent the consonants KSR. The middle letter may 
stand for a great many combinations of consonants with dia- 
critical points which it 1s impossible to make out. The man 

30 himself is no doubt identical with ‘‘ the Isbahanian,” de Goeje, 
Carmathes 129 ff. He managed to pass as a saint in the eyes 
of Abi Tahir, the son of Abfi Sa‘id (see preceding note), who 
believed in him and paid him Divine honors. He carried him 
about in a tent so as to hide him from the gaze of the multi- 


1TAth., who gives the exact pronunciation, has no Tashdid. Yet, 


plas is frequently found, see, e. g., Tab. III, 25087. Goldziher, 
Zahiriten, p. 3, writes ‘‘‘Ajas,” the same ZDMG. 50, 492 ‘‘‘Ajjas.”” 
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tude (Arib, p. 162). Ultimately, however, he was found out [68] 
and then killed by Aba Tahiz’s sons. TAth. VIII, 263 f. places 
these events in 326, de Goeje in 319.—The same man is unques- 
tionably identical with ‘‘the Isbahanian,” briefly mentioned by 

Ibn Adhari, ed. Dozy I, 232: ‘‘Abai ‘Obeid (read Abfi 5 
Sa‘id) al-Jannaibt . . . advocated publicly adultery, unnatural] 
vice, lying, wine drinking and the omission of prayer. Simi- 


larly to it acted the Isbahanian ( sl gae¥l).” Masudi, Zandih, 
ed. de Goeje, 391'° describes him as ‘‘ the young man (pat) 
known as az-Zakari, one of the descendants of the Persian 10 
kings of the lands of Isbahin.” The other sources also give 
his first name, but in so many forms that it is impossible to 
make out the correct form; comp. de Goeje, ibidem. 

— L. 20 and note 8. The man spoken of here is usually 
designated as Ibn Haushab; comp. IKhald. II, 185.’ The other 1s 
names differ widely in the various sources. The nearest to I. H. 
is Makr.: Abd °l-Kasim al-Hasan (or al-Husein) b. Faraj b. 
Haushab al-Kafi (de Sacy, cctv note). IAth. VIII, 22, Abul- 
feda and Bibars Mansdri (quoted de Sacy, ib.) call him Rustem 
b. Husein b. Haushab b. Zadan (IAth. elofo) an-Najjar. 20 
Nuweiri again (quoted de Sacy, p. coccxtiv) has Abfi ’l-Husein 
Rustem b. Karhin b. Haushab b. Dadan an-Najjar. Dastir 
al-Munajjimin (de Goeje, Carmathes 204°) gives Abd ’1-Kasim 
al-Faraj b. al-Hasan b. Haushab b. Zadan.—The reason for this 
vacillation lies in the fact recorded, though, it seems, no more 25 
understood, by I. H. that he ‘‘ was called al-Mansfr.” Al- 
Mansfir was the title of the Karmatian Missionary-in-chief 
which approached in significance that of the Mahdi.? There 
was a Mansfr al-Bahrein as well as a Mansifr al-Yemen who is 
referred to here; see de Goeje 7#b., p. 170, n. 1, 204°.—Ibn 30 
Haushab made his public appearance in Yemen in 270, de Goeje 
tb. 204°. Abd ‘Abdallah ash-Shi‘i (p. 75'°) was one of the best 
officers of Ibn Haushab (Blochet, 70), to whom he had been sent 
by ‘Ubeidallah and Muhammed al-Habib (IKhald. II, 185, in 
the name of Ibn ar-Rakik, d. 340/952). On the death of 35 


* Blochet 70 erroneously transcribes Abu‘l Kasem ibn Djoushem (sic). 
” On Mansir as the title of the Mahdt (Messiah) see Goldziher, ZDMG. 
06, 411; van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. 61; de Goeje, ib. p. 73. 
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[68] Halwani and Abd Sufyan, the Karmatian missionaries in Magh- 
rib, Ibn Haushab dispatched him to that country (Makr. IT, 
104 ff., Blochet ib.).’ | 

— Note 8, 1. 3-4. ‘Ali b. al-Fadl (al-Janadi from the prov- 
5 ince Janad in Yemen, Ed. II, 38”, see Comm. p. 17*) was the 
Janah (a Karmatian technical term designating a sort of aide- 
de-camp) of Ibn Haushab and accompanied him to Aden La‘a, 
de Goeje tb. 204’. The latter gives his name, similarly to I. H., 
as Ali. Otherwise he is called Muhammed, e. g., Istakhrt 24,” 
10de Sacy cctv. Nuweiri (quoted de Sacy ccccriv1) has Abd’l- 
Kheir Muhammed b. al-Fadl, comp. Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen II, 510, Miller, slam I, 595. The Band Ziyad 
traced back their origin to Ziyid, who pretended to be a son of 
Abt Sufyén and was afterwards acknowledged as brother by 
15 Mu‘awiya, [Kot. 176. They were settled in Zebid. The Du- 
Manakh lived in the neighborhood of Aden, Yakut IV, 472. 
— Note 8, 1. 5. Syly—a—St is most probably identical with 
Sy, mentioned de Sacy ccx. I quote this passage, as it 
is of great significance in connection with I, H.’s text. ‘En 
soannée 295 un nouvel imposteur, nommé Abou Khatem, établit 
une secte particuliére parmi certain Karmates du Sawad que 
Von nommait Bouranijja, du nom de leur Dai Bourani (Co3lygatf), 


Abou Khatem interdisait 4 ses disciples l‘ail, le poireau et les 
raves’... Cette espéce de Karmates fut nommée Nakalijja 


(St Ibn Adhart I, 292 is probably identical with Ibn 


Haushab. Read 3} —1t is possible that yh Ac, who is men- 


tioned Comm. 17? among the Karmatian missionaries immediately 
before ‘Alf b. al-Fadl (see next note), is identical with our man.—.0 


inh 
ols xt Que (ib.) is perhaps identical with Abi ‘Abdallah 
ash-Shi‘t. 
? The variant in note n om il j Ac werk Pam, instead of arte, 


may be due to the difference in name. 

3See above page 76% <A certain Mu‘tazilite up? i = Gee 
doled! duc (frequent variant cn!) US| prohibited garlick and 
onions, Isfr. 48°. On the prohibition of certain vegetables, see Chwol- 
sohn, Ssabier, IT, 10, 109 ff. : | 
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(kadaast).” The name Birani does not occur elsewhere,’ but [68] 
Nakaliyya is found in various forms. Arib (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 137 (anno 316) speaks of the Karmatians known (sic) ®AaJL 


wl ast Ngans. As one of their leaders is mentioned a certain 
SAgy> Cx OgRannd , who is no doubt identical with Gp? > 5 


Oger TAth. VIII, 136 (also anno 316). Interesting is 
Mas‘fdi’s remark (Zanbih 391°): he had already mentioned in 


= of 
former works Nemes (sic, see note e) Kadgall Klaol aI) Last 
mGinouns a slat, PIT Kaw (2 Wd, Lente meiadé, 355 


Herre, comp. de Goeje ib. p. 99. I consider the reading 
Bakliyya the only correct one, as it no doubt stands in some 


relation to the prohibition of certain vegetables (89) recorded 
by de Sacy. The connection, assumed in the glossary to 
Mas‘tdi’s Zanbih (s. v. Kahis), between this sect and a certain 15 
al-Bakli (Agh. XI, 75’, see Comm. p. 46°) isimpossible. Both 
material and chronological discrepancies (anno 129—anno 816) 
speak against the identification. 

69, 1.1. On ‘Ubeidallah and the rise of the Fatimides see [69] 
the detailed accounts by de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 5 ff. (the larger 20 
part of the essay bearing on this subject), Blochet, p. 77 ff. 

— L. 4. The Khattabiyya and the numerous factions belong- 
ing to it are frequently mentioned by I. H. (see Index). The 
name of the founder as given by I. H. is found Fihr. 186 ult., 
Shahr. 1386, [Ath. VIII, 21. Kashi, who devotes a very long 95 
article to him (pp. 187-199), calls him Muhammad b. Abi 


1 o en ; Os A A 
Perhaps olla pile Ss Ave Se wile from Baran, one of the 
towns of Merv (Yakut I, 462), may be the same man.—Lubb al-Lubdb 
explains e eed as referring wort) uy S) laadl hee et 
By). In the Appendix sub hac voce the editor remarks : ‘In separato 


articulo agit Ibn al-Athir de Ss taal, quae est alia tantum eiusdem 


nominis forma.” I have not been able to locate the passage in IAth. 
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[69] Zeinab, but adds that his name was Lbs ist! Cr: yo ui 
Lal Lidat ciKayg hastant Lot aKa sdulll cde Ota 


uyhaalay (p. 187). Makr. 352° gives his name as wl up? Oe? 
3, or O32 ot ups the latter Kunya is declared to be correct 
5 by de Sacy ccoccxn, note 2. Zeid. fol. 104¢ differs from all 
other authorities in calling him al-Hattab (with soft c under 


% 6 
s 


the line and without Abd): xaollast mes Ja; et bnd 9 
3 
Koala wisi, wlbst el par AAax! ROLY! Cy! loaey 
z ees is et> (read wile) wile pars BAwOag amas 
10 The Khattébiyya occupy a commanding position in heterodox 
Islam. Makr. 352’ estimates their subdivisions at no less than 
fifty. Abd’l-Khattib is designated as the originator of the 
allegorical method of Koran interpretation, see p. 14. IKot. 
300, on the other hand, confesses to know nothing about him, 
except that he permitted perjury against the opponents of his 
sect? as wellas murderandadultery. The latter is also attributed 
to him by other writers. 
The central point of the Khattabiyya doctrine is the worship 
of Ja‘far. They claimed to be in possession of his mystic work 
ov‘ Jafr,” see p. 106. Fihr. 186 ult. ascribes to him the belief 
in the divinity of Ali. But this appears to be corrcet only in 
so far as he regarded all the Imams as higher Divine beings. 
According to Shahr. and Isfr. (56°), he claimed prophecy only 
when Ja‘far had withdrawn from him. Zeid. (ib.) however 
5 maintains that he asserted his claims only after Ja‘far’s death, 
pretending to have been designated by him as his successor.” 


ences immaterial tinny 


1 On Raj‘a see p. 23 ff. . 
2 See Makr. 3527.—Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 60, 222. 
3Isfr. 56° and Makr. 352° assign to the Khattdbiyya the belief in a 
- “speaking” and ‘‘silent” Imam (Natik and Samit), a conception which is 
of such incisive importance in the propaganda of the Batiniyya. One 
might feel reluctant to admit the existence of this belief at so early a 
period. But Fihr., too, assumes a connection between the Khattabiyya 
and the Meimtiniyya, the party of Meiman al-Kaddah, the originator 
of the Batiniyya movement. Comp. de Sacy, CCCCXLI. | 
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The orthodox Imamites are anxious to get rid of this unpleas- [69] 
ant partnership. Hence the numerous utterances put into the 
mouth of Ja‘far which curse Abd’l-Khattab (Kashi repeatedly, 
see esp. p. 195) and declare those who follow him to be worse 
than ‘‘ Jews, Christians, Magians and heathens” (p. 192, 194; 5 
in the year 138, p. 191 below). They maintain that Abd’l- 
Khattab told lies about Ja‘far (ib. 195, 146) and that his 
adherents ‘‘to this very day smuggle these traditions into the 
books of the adherents of Abfi ‘Abdallah (i. e., Ja‘far)” (ib. 
146).— ee 

_Abt’1-Khattab was crucified in Kufa by ‘Isa b Masa (d. 167), 
Shahr. ib., Isfr. 567. . 


—L. 7 Comp. 1ji 346 (read Lil) gal CS s¥l Goll pars 
xiv duds! WLS, similarly Bagd. 99%, Isfr. 56°. 
aw = Ee ; 
— L. of. Selinl, xdSt 2lisl is quoted Koran 5, 21 as the1s 


pretension of the Jews and Christians. According to Shahr., 
Abt’l-Khattab applied this expression to the ancestors of Ja‘far, 
1. e., to the Huseinids only. Makr. (352°) states that he believed 
that ‘‘the Imams were like Ali and that his (i. e., Ali’s) chil- 


dren were all prophets.” More distinctly Iji ib.: xg K5f 20 
= a“ ° | - 
AS} 2ligh yal, and quite unequivocally Bagd. 99? Lsl,cd 


sylanl, aL alist Loorsi, pamtl, opel Of. Our text 


accordingly cannot be correct. On the basis of the above state- 
ments I have inserted the name of al-Husein. I read either 


opal cp | or, perhaps more acceptably, cpa 25 


—L.11. This strange belief was widespread in these cir- 
cles, see p. 72°. ‘Thus the Mu‘ammariyya (p. 114") believed 
that ‘‘men do not die but their spirits are lifted up into other 
(men ?)” (Makr. 352°). This is evidently the belief in Trans- 
migration. Philosophically tinged is the opinion of the Bazi- 30 
Siyya ‘‘that the man who has attained to perfection cannot be 
said to have died” (p. 967"). 
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[69] —L.12. Instead of the translation offered in the text, 
which conveys no proper meaning, I would suggest to punctu- 
ate the Arabic phrase Ed. IV, 187% in the following manner: 


dl 5 9 : v= 
wy Co etal fades yall Ac Kadi ‘‘the most uncertain 


5in the opinion of men regarding this (the claim not to die and 
to be lifted up to heaven) is the Sheikh whom you see (i. e., 
Abt’l-Khattab).” In other words, if anyone, then it is Abd’l- 
Khattab who has no chance to get to heaven. IL Br (note 5) read 


-a-* 


kacas. Perhaps in Ed., too, asc! is to be corrected into Baral . 
10 The two readings would then coincide.’ 

—L.14. On the Mu‘ammariyya see Shahr. 137, Makr. 352’ 

(who agrees with him verbatim). This Mu‘ammar is, possibly 


identical with the Mu‘tazilite gtd ols Cn rere Makr. 
34'7°°, Iji 340, who expresses similar opinions, and with Mu‘am- 

1smar who advocates the Imamate of ‘Abdallah, the son of Ja‘far 
as-Sadik, Makr. 351°. The latter view is assigned by Shahr. 
126 to the Aftahiyya sect, which derives its name from al- 
Aftah, the by-name of ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far. The name of the 
founder is omitted. 

2 —L.18. Abt Mugith (Tab. III, 2289, Aba Muhammed) al- 
Husein b. Mansfr al-Hallaj, whose grandfather is said to have. 
been a Magian (Zoroastrian), came from the town Beida in 
Faris. He was executed in 309/922 during the reign of al- 
Muktadir and his ashes were strewn in the Tigris. His adher- 

ents considered this the cause of the rise of the Tigris in that 
year. Many expected that he would return to life after forty 
days (comp. p. 23°’), asserting that it was not Halla) who was 
executed but an enemy of his on whom he had pressed his own 
features, IKhall. 186, see Comm. 30". He exercised a powerful 

30 influence not only on his own age but on posterity as well. He 
had numerous admirers among orthodox Muhammedans (Bagd. 


1 One thinks of Makr.’s words (852"°) in his account on the Bazigiyya 
that Ja‘far was a god As KAKAS Lisl, est sts soast ood Umass 


wat . But I do not know how to bring this meaning into I. H.’s 
sentence. 
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101%)’ and even among non-Muhammedans.* See on Hallaj, [69] 
Fihr. 190** ff. (with a list of his writings), Arib (ed. de Goeje) 
86 ff., Bagd. 101°, Isfr. 607 f. (an extract from the latter, 
Haarbriicker II, 437), Dozy, Zs. 324 f., Kremer, Jdeen 70 f., 
130 note 26. 5 
—L.19. IkKhall. No. 186 similarly has Hamid (not Zén H., 
note 9). He died 311. 
— L. 22. The by-name of this sectarian is usually given as 


oltadl, from Shalmagan, a town in the neighborhood of 


Wasit, [Ath. VIII, 216, Yakut III, 314. It is evident that 1o 
I. H. took the name Shalmagan to be that of a person (see also 
note 10). Similarly [Khall. No. 186, p. 129 has /én ash-Shalma- 
gani. Interesting in this connection is Yakut’s remark (ib.): 
‘Cash-Shalmagan is the name of a man; possibly this town 
derives its name from him. But it is a mistake.” He admits, 15 
however, that elsewhere this word is found as a personal name, 
as can be confirmed by a verse of al-Buhturi. Aside from 


clei, we also find oil taht, Fihr. 176", note 13 (this 
coincides with the reading of A, note 10 of our text) and 
pitt Bagd. 102¢.—I. H. is the only one who designates 20 
him as Katib. Perhaps this is due to a confusion with the 
Katib mentioned soon afterwards (Text, p. 70, note 2, |. 5).. 
The reading stall (note 11) is confirmed by the variant 
ols, IKhall. No. 186, p. 129. The vast majority of writers, 


1]. H. quotes him repeatedly as the type of a miracle worker, e. g., 
Ed. I, 10971, 110!!; he ridicules (V, 11718) the ‘‘adherents of Incarnation 
and the extremists among the Rafida” who believe that people like 


Hallaj, yell cs? uy! (probably abbreviation for pilyal ist! up! : 
see Comm. 116 n. 1) and others sre Divine beings, while they sit in their 


company, discharge the lowest human functions and exhibit human 
desires. | 


>See a poem of his transcribed in Hebrew characters published by 
Hirschfeld, Jewish Quarterly Review, 15 (1903), p. 176, 180 f. I myself 
found in the Oxford Genizah (Ms. Hebr. d 57) a poem of a similar nature 


in Hebrew characters with the superscription xie xAJ{ 2 YAS ; 
SOC 
(He plainly says there Lt xd.) 
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[69| however, give him the Hunya pilyst yl Bagd. 91*, 102 
and Isfr. 61° call his adherents Batya. TAth. VIII, 216 reads 


ly. Masudi III, 267 has pipet gl. 

The cardinal point of ash-Shalmag4ni’s doctrine is the theory 
,of the ‘‘ Addad” (Contrasts), the simultaneous revelation of 
God in a good and evil principle. Thus, e. g., he revealed 
himself first in Adam and Iblis, etc.? He called Moses and 
Muhammed impostors, because they merely were the apostles 
of Aron and Ali respectively and usurped a dignity to which 

1othey were not entitled. IAth. and Abulfeda II, 382, from 
whom I have drawn this information, point out the resemblance 
between this doctrine and that of the Nuseiriyya (p. 126 f.), 
suggesting that they are identical. 

On ash-Shalmagant see also Fihr. 176", 147", 196", de Slane’s 


15 English translation of IKallikan I, 439, note 18 (a biography 
extracted from Dahabi’s Ta’rikh al-Islam), de Sacy ccx.il, 


Kremer, Jdeen 75 ff. 
Worthy of note is the relation of the official Shi‘a to this 
heretic. Tusy allots him some space in his work (p. 305, No. 


20662), but cautiously adds rs ws Seylat praia wy. 


Mirza fol. 55° rebukes the Imamites for this ambiguous attitude: 
Ae op des? Lp pqilse Sd | _Aas wey SI I pay 
Bike Baste xoluil, allisl, (sic) elas! Glau 
6 TAR SLs ast cae SUE Re pglley Gag Loyd, 


naan 


1 ily is, of course, a variant of dsl at. If Ed. V 117'4 un! 


yell os! stands for ily st onl, then this would be the original 


form of the name and the difference between I. H. (note 11) and the 
other writers could be easily explained. IAth. VIII, 372 calls him Ibn 
Abt l-Kardakir. 

2 This idea is clearly identical with the Syzygy doctrine taught in the 
Pseudo-Clementines, Recognitiones ITI, 59, 61; Homilies, IT, 15; Recogn. 
III, 61 assumes ten such opposite pairs. 

3 Died 726, Haji Khalfa IT, 194. 
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xsl & Sls Golall ol atl, & bdhd pols Shey abies [69 
‘ pedo AAT xf 
70, 1. lf. and note 1. Comp. Bagd. 102°: rH)s },U cll, [70] 
ab pga at xtlal CLI, Jyadiall § 555 delat DIG! SI 


opens Sy 9 xh} .—He believed that the union in spirit is 5 
possible ae through the union in flesh, de Sacy II, 572. 

— Note 2,1]. 2-4. Al-Husein b. ‘Ubeidallah* was Vizier 
under al-Muktadir. I. H.’s assertion that he was killed con- 
flicts with the statement of all other authorities that he renounced 
ash-Shalmagani in time and thus saved his life. Bagd. reports 10 
that the Shafiite and Malekite judges were of different opinion 
regarding the admissibility of his repentance, the former voting 
for, the latter against its acceptance. 

— Note 2, 1.5. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Muhammed b. Abi 
‘Aun (so Yakut III, 314; [Khallikan ib. omits Muhammed; 1s 


Bagd. ib. has pstelt iy dem! po des? oye pasta!) was a wri- 
ter of note, celebrated for the elegance of his style, Yakut, [Khall. 
Contrary to the vizier al-Husein (see preceding note), he refused 
to renounce ash-Shalmagani and was crucified and then burned 
in the year 322. 20 
—L.5. The same man is mentioned by I. H. as a typical 
sorcerer Milal V, fol. 62° (Ed. I, 109? ff. as well as Cod. L 


leave the name out and differ considerably): Gj gl las Co 
dais pa sldscl py Syst (sic) ywliss w= 73 Se. See 


the variants in our text note 3. There is no means to decide 25 
which is the correct form.—This person seems to be identical 


with a man merely designated as is J! and dealt with by 
TAth. VIII, 372 (anno 340). He pretended that Ibn Abi’ 
Karakir (see p. 116 n. 1) had embodied himself in him and he had 
then become the legitimate head of the Karakiriyya. The 30 


‘Comp. Brockelmann I, 406. 

* The same form of the name also IKhall. 186, p. 129 (=de Slane’s 
edition 224°), IAth. VIII, 217, Abulfeda II, 382, Bagd. 1024, Isfr. 61° ; 
only Tab. III, 21627 has Abé@’l-Husein. 
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[70] identification suggests itself the more readily, as in I. H.’s 
account he also follows immediately after ash-Shalmagani.—The 
clause ‘‘in our time” is scarcely correct, as I. H. was born 384° 
(died 456). The mistake, however, is excusable when we think 

5 of the distance between Cordova and Basra. 
—L. 7%. Abdi Muslim, usually styled Sahib ad-Daula, was 
born about 100" and was assassinated at the command of Man- 
sir about 140, [Khall. No. 382; I[Kot. 191 gives the year 137. 


The by-name cll (as-Siraj ‘‘ Lamp” or, better, as-Sarra 


10‘* Saddler” ?) I found only in I. H. (Text here, 36"',* 45"). 
Abt Muslim was dealt with Zerit 45°. Here I. H. records the 
additional belief in his divinity. According to Shahr. 114, it 
was the Rizimiyya who advocated this‘belief. The founder of 
this sect, Rizim b. Sabik,’ rose in Khorasan during the lifetime 
isof Abii Muslim. He maintained that Ali transferred the 
Imamate to Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya,* who passed it over to 
Abii Hashim, who, in turn, bequeathed it in writing to the 
Abbassides. At the same time he believed that Abd Muslim 
was an associate in the Imamate and an incarnation of the 
20 Divinity. Similarly [ji 347. Bagd. 100* (and alike Isfr. 597) 


confine these doctrines to a fraction of the Rizamiyya: wy! Ia) ~ 
ae Wart pobene col LI (read eyle) ple clams! dep Kole 
Krshunn x! Las Slay ween iis yi K3gve poh so? hits Wd 
£2) pbst BY] gle a5l Ipetyy Let psMI Sale plane col & Iplorst 
: pilus * halQnes Sa yae up n> phon LI wy! Iatys KAS sy 
As py cree ws <> pohunst Lat of Gast Nnnts RSS 


1 Makr. reads copes , see Text ib. note 6. 


* Instead of ola Cureton’s edition has a blank. It was apparently 


missing in his Ms. I have supplied the name from Makr. 3538. Haar- 
briicker, p. 178, curiously translates : Die Anhianger von Rizam, dem 
Sohne eines unbekannten Vaters ”’ ! 

3 Hence their classification among the Keisaniyya. | 

4The Bazigiyya (p. 95% ff.) believed ‘‘ that some among them were 
better than Gabriel, Michael and Muhammed,” Makr. 352”. 
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Yolo jin lols AS Salle wpbyne il 15, wee eYoln, )(boxs{ [70] 


ih UL yas Gland OW IIL seit ae oT pe 
* dans os?! 8yy0. Masudi VI, 186, on the whole, agrees with this 
presentation: ‘*‘ When the (news of) the assassination of Abt 
Muslim reached Khorasan and the other mountainous regions, 5 
the Khurramiyya (comp. the variants) became agitated. They 
are the party called Muslimiyya, which believed in Abii Muslim © 
and in his Imamate «+ - Some among them were of the opinion 
that he has not died nor would he ever die until he has appeared 
and filled the earth with justice.” ihr. 344° ff. similarly 10 
describes the peuenty yas as the sect which believed that Abd 


Muslim was alive (3572 = x1, comp. Comm. 38”), He men- 


tions particularly a certain Ishak who acted in Transoxania as Abt 
Muslim’s missionary, claiming that the latter was imprisoned in 
the mountains of ar-Rayy and that he would come forth at a15 
certain time which was known to him only. Makr. 3532 is 
not correct when he describes the Rizimiyya as the party which 
passes the Imamate down to as-Saffah and quite separately 


enumerates among the Rawandiyya (p. 121 ff.) the Kaslauws (see 
footnote below) which transfers the Imamate from as-Saffah to 20 
Abt Muslim.’ 


' See p. 30'°, 
*Makr. 8547 wlastl cis Ryo elo elu oil, also 1 3, 


wane ot is to be read instead of Ky Aww (sil. —de Sacy LIX connects 


the K Adpdrned with Abt Salma, Ab@ Muslim’s general. But then it 
would be most surprising that Makr. mentions nothing about the 
worship of Abii Muslim and that the other sources again mention 
nothing about Abdi Salma. Besides, Abii Salma would scarcely be 
styled ‘‘Saéhib ad-Daula.” The proposed emendation removes these 
difficulties. The name of the sect Kahan ad is either to be read 
Kasam (as Masudi and Fihrist have) or to be explained as a con- 


tracted Nisba for Raga usd Po) (as Bagd. gives), e. g., aw Rat from 


Ss 


adit Wal, oemas from seaedl Aas, comp. Wright, Grammar 
of the Arabic Language (3d ed.) 1, § 264 Rem. b. True, this contraction 
does not exactly correspond with the examples given, I, p. 162 A. But 
one knows that the abstractions of the Arabic grammarians are of little 
avail, especially in the case of the Nisba endings. 
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[70] On Abf Muslim and his connection with Mazdaism, see 
Blochet 43 ff. | 

—L. 9. See also Text 36°. The first name of al-Mukanna‘ 

is not certain. IKhall. No. 431 gives ‘Ata and Hakim respect- 

5 ively. The latter name is recorded Tab. III, 484" and IAth. 

VI, 25. Hashim (reading of L. Br, note 6) is also found Makr. 

354°, while Bagd. 100°, perhaps correctly, calls him Hashim b. 

Hakim. He was from Merv (note 7), according to Bagd. 


wo Lead 36 Led JlLis ay sol wo. He was a fuller by 
10 profession, I. H., Bagd. Abulfeda II, 44, [Ath. VI, 25 (read 


hlas instead of laws). He belonged .to the Rizaimiyya 


‘Shab. 115, Bagd.) and believed in the divinity of Abad Mus- 
lim, regarding himself as his incarnation (IAth.). He commit- 
ted suicide while besieged in his stronghold in 163. According 
15to one version, he died through poison, Tab. III, 490°, [Khall. 
ib., Abulfeda ib., Dozy, Jsl. 245 f. According to another 
(recorded by Bagd. and Isfr.), he threw himself into a burning 
furnace so that his adherents were unable to find his body and 
were therefore induced to believe that he had been lifted up to 
2eoheaven. Ath. VI, 34 f. gives room to both versions. Bagd. 
100° (shorter Isfr. 60%) adds the following interesting notice 
about the adherents of Mukanna‘ at the time of this writer: 


we Rayd SS o3 mess Lghal ih DL! Jie 3 egal nell, 


ae Kad wo52 Ee 9 wd; Bad yyduas Y dso whys 
25 ByAe ee cheliand prawn dal, IS, pytts King! | oplsins 
ByAds PSS 3 ool gel 852 ~) eae as ols 


ust pgisels oi 5 cy Aodunedl xolee Wyre eel pad 2 ede, 
SOCK EP Curse) 


| Very important is Bagd’s statement (100°) concerning his 


w ; | of 
so doctrine: 53 Fy° yas WIE AF asl, JY p> xsl sell r}9 


tim eet RAN, pt annus 


1 On the border of Farg4na, Yakut I, 421. 


5 
2 This word gives no sense. Isfr. has instead aye ang . 
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Ali, his sons, finally in AbQ Muslim) slo; s a pF} xf e 


pethl so Kaan WSs ram Cx: abl so 5) gaa yy AS Kad ws ool 
wplinbs Y goles GY pall gs Ail LG Sf Sls, pak Gye 


a ae £9 
Sy? Gyial shy rs Leake LI stl is?) s? s*29) 
See on this doctrine p. 85” ff. 

—L.13. Read Rawandiyya (with long 4 in the first syllable). 
The name Rawandiyya is generally applied to the people who 
came in 141 or, according to another version, in 136 or 137, to 10 

Hashimiyya, then the capital of the Caliphate, to pay divine 
homage to the Caliph al-Mansfir, Tab. III, 129=IAth. V, 383; 
Dozy, Jsl. 242; Kremer, Jdeen 12; Miiller, Zslam I, 494; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen II, 37 f.; van Vloten, Chiitisme 48. 
This application, however, is correct only in part. Originally, 15 
it seems, the Rawandiyya were but a political party which 
assigned the Imamate to the Abbassides, just as other parties 
assigned it to the Omeyyads or Alides. Masudi repeatedly 


describes them as the (wlas3| di. Kea who justified the trans- 
fer of the Imamate to the Abbassides on the basis of Koran 8, 76 20 
and who hired the corruptible al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) to write 
for them to order the book ‘‘ Kitéb Im4mati waladi’l-‘ Abbas.” 
(Masudi “VIII, 56.) The latter fact alone, which brings 
the Rawandiyya down to the third century H., suffices 
to show that the Rawandiyya, at least, chronologically, 25 
extend far beyond the ill-fated “ guluww ” attempt in 141. It 
was only at a later time that the Rawandiyya claimed that the 
Imamate had been transferred to the Abbassides by a written 
will of Abd Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya 
(Masudi VIII, 58), thus appearing as a branch of the Keisaniyya. 30 
Bagd. apparently holds the same view on this matter when, in 
formulating the orthodox doctrine of the Imamate, he adds 


(fol. 1334): re oil Kalol, (xed, hol hoot giaz) IJL, 
ce JyF GUS play xphe a Le Tall des Gadel 
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[70] (sic) Kedsg Uys GM, Kast pe sdSZ TAed Leal 


‘shes wall x0 Lol Vaca Cod. Comp. also fol. 12°. 
I. H. expresses himself similarly Ed. IV. 90**: ‘ Another party 
says: the Caliphate is only permissible in the children of al- 

5 ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. This is the opinion of the Rawan- 
diyya.”?* | 

It was only a small group out of this large party which 
cherished extravagant ideas and, as the Muhammedan theologians 
would say, exaggerated concerning the ‘Abbassides. This is 

10 still evident from Tab.’s statement III, 418°’, that it was a cer- 
tain man called Ablak who arranged the attempt at the deifica- 
tion of Mansfr and ‘‘ called upon the Rawandiyya to join him,” 
in other words, used an already existing party for his special 
purposes. * 

15 The name of the sect is written Keg!) Tab. ib.,* I. H. and 
others; 256, Bagd. and Isfr., and KIO392) Suyiti, Za’rikh, 
263, which the English translator, p. 266 note, unjustifiedly, 
as will presently be seen, regards as incorrect. For it is the 
latter variant, reflected as well in the reading of Ed. Y. 

20(our text, note 9) and this page, note 2, which gives us 
the clue to the origin of the sect. As a matter of fact, the 
Rawandiyya are unanimously connected by the Arabic authors 
with the province of Khorasan, which was, as is well known, 
the centre of the Abbasside propaganda (Masudi VI, 54, Tab. 

5 III, 82, 1297°=IAth. V, 383, comp. Abulfeda II, 13). A 
locality by the name of Rawand, however, is unknown in that 
province. A place of that name is mentioned by Yakut II, 741 
as being in the vicinity of Zsbahdn. Accordingly, Dozy, Zl. 
242 and Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen II, 38 (the latter quotes 


i sche may refer to the Prophet o1 to Ali. The latter is more prob- 


able, for Masudi, too, tells us that they made an exception in the case 
of Ali. | : 7 
2 Cod. L. KIO 9} {, see later. Masudi VI, 26 says rather vaguely : 
‘‘The Rawandiyya (maintain) that the Imamate is permissible in the 
Kureish only.” 

3 The view set forth in the text is in the main anticipated by de Sacy 
Lvi f. whosimilarly takes Mas‘fdi’s statement as the point of departure. 

4It is to be regretted that the editor omitted the variations of this 

name, which he declares (III, 82, note b) to be numerous. 
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also other views, note 1) seek the origin of this sect in that[70] 
region. But this view contradicts the express statements of the 
Arabic sources. Considering the variations of the name of this 
sect, I am inclined to place its origin in 552), a region near 
Nisabfr, the capital of Khorasan, Yakut II, 891, comp. Lubb 5 
al-Lubdb s. v., shizz. This conjecture is raised to cer- 
tainty by the fact that [Khall. calls the very same region def, 
(No. 34, in the biography of sly ist® Ep deo!) In 
other words, 34! and de2) are two various pronunciations of 
the same name which in Persian sounded Révend.* 10 
Aside from this geographical explanation of the name, another 


derivation is found which must be discussed here. Isfr. 10°, 
speaking of the succession of the Imamate after Abii Hashim, 


remarks as follows: is! aX x) (Xoo is*22) ARS) es? Shs - 

Sx) Kady? ple Cx aT dus we (add? Ac ur) nos? J! pile 15 

(Ms. wy) wy! Jy INS. Les xJ pails st (strike out wr) 
oF 

aslisls Sosy) I. I combine this statement with the notice 

Makr. 351" (in his enumeration of the sects of the Rawéafid) 


make a) oo xl Spy der plot § Goll alxat oy, 


sali SLi A gal at SI peed Gods ala v 
urlasdT coh slast das, Sod— yl Brey col clusl Rdvg2rly 

pall GY ate aM od) AEM One pe polaell 50 Codogorll 
west pel pe Lia} 3% Srp. I do not hesitate to read 


X23 92 JI and S392 yf (instead of R299 yl and Sdig2 yf) 
and, taking into account their identity in doctrine, to regard 25 
them as one. 

Examining our material as a whole, we are led to believe 
that there were two sects of this name: the one, properly so 
called, from Riwand in Khorasan , appeared in the time of Abt 


* De Sacy LVII recognized in part this relation. 
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[70] Muslim and professed the extravagant doctrines set forth above; 
the other, called so after their founder or leader ar-Rawandi, 
was a political party for which al-Jahiz as late as in the third 
century composed his treatise in favor of the Abbasside claims 

5to the Imamate. 

Finally, attention may be called to another sect which stands 
in a peculiar relation to the Rawandiyya. It is a remarkable 
fact that our sect which, as can be inferred from the above, is 
by no means insignificant, is mentioned neither by Shahr. nor 

10Tji nor Makr. In its stead we find the Rizamiyya, credited 
with exactly the same views, as have been set forth above as 
those of the Rawandiyya. And what is even more significant, the 
Baslamiyya (or Muslimiyya, see p. 119 n. 2), which worshipped 
Abt Muslim as a Divine incarnation and is counted among the 
15 Rawandiyya (Makr. 353 ult.,—the only passage in which the 
name occurs—, Tab. III, 129'*=IAth. V, 383; Bagd. 103°: 


phe oth & Krdigr! po ops sx MUS), figures in the 
other sources among the Rizémiyya (p.118 f.). It is clear that 
the two sects are intimately connected with one another. One 
20feels naturally inclined to take them for one. The difference 
in the names and their derivations seem to speak against their 

identity. 

— L. 15. * See p. 100” fff. 

[71] 71,1.1. <A great deal of confusion prevails with regard to 
25 the name of this sectarian. The extant forms may be classified 


as follows: Syl oy ur aye uP adSf dss Text 37°, Makr. 362" 


(quotation), Shahr. 112, Bagd. 12° ( promiscue gee and pte); 
Isfr. 10°, Kashi 195”; < Sys op ali due Text 71, note 1 
(reading of L Br), Kashi 188’ (parallel to 195"), Makr. quoted 
30by van Vloten, Worgers p. 61, note 8; wr? at® i? aT das 
wy3 (or Y >) Bagd. 97*, Shahr. 112 ult., Text 37° (reading 

of y); y> ye AU! us Isfr. 56°, Abu’l Maali 158; Ul Owe 
~ySl wpe Text 71, n. 1 (reading of Ed. Y). The name of 
the sect is written aod] Bagd. 97°, Abu’l-Maali 158, van 
35 Vloten in his edition of Mafdtih al-‘ Ulam, Leyden 1895, p. 6; 
Bao I ib. as a variant, Makr. quoted van Vloten, Worgers, p. 
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61, n. 8," Text 71°" (see note 12). Very interesting in this con- [71] 
nection is Makr.’s notice quoted from a pepe by van 


Vioten, Worgers ib.: Sys wp? xAST das sas Kady 3 prgine 
ist? up” a, pyail uy? Sls up? Og Ruan uy? phe Sy | mots 
rn ye K29R0 Gp? ysl acd Kig2w0 cp? yal Fe eve 5 
‘ey up The notice is not quite clear, but this much can be 


inferred from it that there is both ysl and \ dy among 
‘Abdallah’s ancestors who may be responsible for the variations 
and that the name of the sect does not, at least in this case, 
necessarily conform with the immediate ancestor of the founder.’ 10 

Very peculiar is the notice Shahr. 113 that after ‘Abdallah 
b. Mu‘awiya’s death (comp. Text 71") his adherents believed 
that his spirit was transferred to ‘‘Ishak b. Zeid b. al-Harith 
al-Ansari. TZhese are the Hédrithiyya who permit forbidden 
things and live the life of one who has no duties imposed on15 
him” (comp. de Sacy, II, 593). It would thus seem that the 
Harithiyya are not identical with the Harbiyya and represent 
but a later development of the Harbiyya (or Kharbiyya).* 


1 Van Vloten is inclined to pronounce the name al-Kharibiyya to suit 
the metre. This is scarcely permissible considering that the word 
itself stands in the verse by emendation. 

> The genealogical chain Marta‘—Thaur—Mu ‘awiya—al-Harith—Mu- 
‘Awiya is found Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, 4°". 

3 Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2. 

*I have no means to ascertain whether the following passages have 
any bearing on this sect, although several points seem to suggest it: 


we 


> 
Belddort, Futth al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, 295 penult.: . AAs Baars I 
ww xine Gp a ae Jf (see variants): ‘Abu’l-Mahasin, Leyden 


1855, I, 897 (anno 147): ue 2 > (ymahas KRisckes sit) Les Sls; 
Odea Keaydt aad ais cdl SS ya AS! One ; [Khall. 


No. 19, p. 80 (biography of Ahmad b. Hanbal): ox ca ods 


Sy raal oN weree) Ai > Mt, pair pts _ 
dards 
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[71] According to Bagd. 97°, ‘Abdallah adhered to the doctrine of 
Bayan that God embodies himself in the prophets and the 
Imams, claiming that the Divine spirit went over from Abt 
Hashim to him; comp. Shahr. 112 penult. 

5 —L.4. On the number of prayers see the variants here and 
Text 37, n. 3. 17 is attested by most manuscripts, Makr. 362"° 
(quotation from I. H.), also in the notice quoted by van Vloten, 
Worgers ib. Is 17 (74-10) a holy number? The ‘‘ Greatest 
Name” is said to consist of 17 letters, p. 87°. 

10 —L.6. The Sufriyya (or Sifriyya, see Haarbrticker, IT, 
406) is a very moderate Kharijite sect. 
—L.8. Makr. quoted van Vloten, Worgers, ib. expresses 


himself similarly xalsel xio Sy cle Xia Jy at eS 
pPraS He ay ls LJ. The words Shahr. 113’ Lio b> yl, 
15 Kslsd whe is ei i SB): (Haarbrticker 170 “aber der Mann 


kehrte nicht zum Wissen und zur Religiositéat zurtick”’) are 
impossible, both as regards contents and grammatical form 
(subject before verb, ea ys for a single action). What 
Shahr. meant to say is most probably, judging by the state- 

20 ments of I. H. and Makr., the exact reverse of it: that ‘Abdal- 
lah did return to (true) knowledge and religion, and was con- 
sequently deserted by his followers. | 

—L.14. On ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya see Text 45'°, Comm. 
44" ff. and Wellhausen, Opp. 98 f. 

9 —L.19. The name of this sect alternates between K2 yaa 
and Xsya0a3 (see the readings note 15). The former is also 
found. Abulfeda II, 388 (IAth. VIII, 220, which is his source, 
reads Kryanaddl), Dictionary of Technical Terms, p. 1385 (quota- 
tion from Iji; ed. Sdrenson has &3ya i!). This difference 

s0is of importance for the understanding of the origin of the sect, 
which is controversial; see de Sacy crxxxin, II 559 ff., 
Wolff, Drusen 214 ff. Abulfeda derives the name from the 
citadel Nasariyya and places the origin of the sect in the year 
270/891. Nuseiriyya again is interpreted as a term of con- 

35 tempt: ‘‘ little Christians,” ZDMG. III, 308 note. On the other 
hand, Guayard, ‘‘Un grand maitre des Assassins,” Journal 
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Asiatique 1877, I, p. 349, derives the name from a man called [71] 
Muhammed b. Nuseir, an adherent of al-Hasan al-‘Askari 
(died 260), the eleventh Imam of the Imamiyya, Text 58’. The 
Catechism of the Druzes considers the founder of the Nuseiriyya 
a man named Nuseiri, Blochet 101. 5 

The cardinal point of the Nuseiriyya doctrine is the deifi- 
cation of Ali. This accounts for the fact that they are con- 
sidered by I. H. an outgrowth of the Sabaiyya.—Ali, they 
believed, existed before the world was created, Shahr. 144. To 
the question ‘‘ who has created us?” the modern Nuseiriyya cate- 10 
chism gives the reply: ‘‘ Ali”, ZDMG. ITI, 302. In other words, 
Ali is the Demiurge, see p. 91. They believed in the simulta- 
neous incarnation of God in a good and evil being (Shahr. 144, 
Iji 348), more exactly, in seven such ‘successive incarnations; 
see the list of the seven incarnations, ZDMG. III, 303; on the1s 
number seven see Index s.v. Seven. This theory strikingly 
resembles ash-Shalmagani’s doctrine of the Addad, p. 116°. 
Muhammed was Ali’s apostle and was sent to bring mankind to 
his recognition, ZDMG. III, 302. 

The Nuseiriyya are closely related to the Ishakiyya (p. 102°). 20 
They are mentioned together, Shahr. 148, Iji 21, 348. Yakut 
III, 275, appears to identify them. He says briefly of ash- 


Shorta, a district near W Aasit, Ka ynas Kaslsy| Lol Ledsol. 
72,1. 1. Instead of ‘‘army” read ‘‘ district.” due, pl. [72] 


olisl, originally ‘“‘army district,” became afterwards a pure 25 
geographical designation. ‘The Jordan district with Tiberias 
as capital corresponds to the Roman province Palestina Secunda 
(Prof. Néldeke in a private communication).—I have found no 
reference to this occupation of Palestine by the Nuseiriyya 
outside of I. H. 


30 
—L.2 ff. Yakut probably refers to the same fact when he 


says, referring to them (II, 338, sub voce Uae>) Kalo! well 
ahead wga2-—The reason for their hatred of Fatima and 
her children hes probably in their conception of Ali as Divine 
being, who, as such, can have neither wife nor children. Abu’ls5 
Maali 158 enumerates among the Galiya a sect Azdariyya: 
‘*’'They say that he who was the father of Hasan and Husein was 
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[72] not the (real) Ali. He was rather a man called Ali al-Azdari. 
But the Ali who is an Imam hag no children, as he is the 
Creator.” I. H.’s statement contradicts the assertion of Shahr. 
144° (comp. Haarbriicker IT, 413), Iji 21, 348, see de Sacy II, 

5 559, that the Nuseiriyya (and Ishakiyya) worshipped the chil- 
dren of Alias well. The modern Nuseiriyya catechism (ZDMG. 
III, 305) also recognizes this relationship of Ali in his capacity 


as man. 
—L.8. This is a reflex of the belief in Docetism, p. 30. 
10 —L. 138. In his polemic against the Saba iyya, who believe 


that a devil was killed in Ali’s stead, Isfr. 56° uses the same 
argument: o Glaus Sis hee opel KAXS scat ol Wee y29 


- Bg iads LaaXs Kee ws Glows Aas 
[73] 73, note 2. The addition in L. Br is characteristic of I. H.’s 
15 Zahirite standpoint. 

—L. 3. See Text p. 34” and Comm. p. 13" ff. 

—lL.4. The words enclosed in quotation marks make the 
impression of a citation from some Sufi author. Perhaps it 
would have been more correct to translate Y@R2 as ‘‘one”’ 

90 ‘‘one of them adds.” | 

—L.6f. The name of this Sdfiis Abt Sa‘id Abé’l-Kheir, 
as I. H. expressly states, with two kunyas joined together; 
de Sacy, Journal des Savants 1821, p. 725 gives the same 
form of the name. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 

25 New York 1906, writes consistently Aba Sa‘id dxw Abf'l-Kheir 
(see passages in his index). The same Dozy, Isl. 320, Gold- 
ziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie I, 186, note 3 
(from Ibn Abi Useibi‘a, ed. Miller II, 9°’). 

Abfti Sa‘id was born December 7, 967 and died January 12, 

301049. He was a contemporary of Avicenna (980-1037)—he is 
said to have been his friend, Goldziher, ibidem’—and consequently 
of I. H. (Text 73°). According to Dozy, however, 1b, (=Kre- 
mer, Jdeen, p. 66), he founded a monastery (Khankah) in 
Khorasan as early as in the year 200/815. But the date is no 

35 doubt incorrect. 

The Sufis regard him as the originator of their doctrine. De 
Sacy 7b. thinks that this is unhistorical. 


1 He is buried by his side, in Hamadan. See the picture of their 
tombs in Jackson, Persia Past and Present ‘New York 1906), p. 167. 
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Abt Sa‘id was a famous Ruba‘t poet, Browne, 7b. 261 ff. [73] 
Even now his Ruba‘is are believed to have a magic power. 
They are recited a certain definite number of times as prayers 
for forgiveness of sins, for rain, ete.’ 

On his spiritual conception of the religious obligations comp. 5 
Browne, 26. p. 268. 

— IL. 9. On the prohibition of silk see Hughes, Dictionary 


of Islam, sub voce Dress. 


—L. 21 ff. The belief in a written will (Ya3) of the Prophet 


bequeathing the Imamate to Ali is the cardinal tenet of the 10 
Imamites in contradistinction from the Zeidites; see Introduc- 
tion p. 22, Shahr. 122 ff., Iji 353, Makr. 351, [Khald. I, 356. 
On the reflex of this struggle in the Hadith see Goldziher, Muh. 
St. IT, 115 ff. 

74,1. 4. On the name Rawafid see Appendix A. 15 

— lL. 9. On Zeid see Shahr. 116. He was a pupil of WaAsil [74] 
b. ‘Ata, the founder of the Mu‘tazila. 

— L. 13. See p. 22. | 

—L.15. Ali’s voluntary concession of the Imamate to the 
three first Caliphs 1s taught, according to Shahr. 121°, by the 20 
Salihiyya, the adherents of al-Hasan b. Salih (p. 130 f.), and the 
Butriyya, the followers of a certain al-Abtar. Bagd. 10° applies 
the name Butriyya to both sects. They accordingly considered 
Abt Bekr and ‘Omar legitimate Imams. Suleiman b. Jarir (p. 
136’ ff.) agreed with them on this point, but differed from them 25 
regarding ‘Othman. Suleiman declared him an infidel, while 
the others reserved their opinion concerning him (Shahr., 
Bagd).—Kashi 152 applies the appellation Butriyya to the 
adherents of several men who held the same views on the Imamate. 


Al-Abtar, however, is not mentioned by him’: wl sel ps Kapil 0 
play *(sic) 5 (sie) GP ye elle op gadly Lyall pais 


* Zhukovski in the Memoires (Zapiski) of the Oriental Department of 
the Russian Archeological Society, XIII (1900), p. 145. 

? See following note. : 

* Cf. p. 13808°,—Makr. 352%? curiously connects the two men x3 xaJf 


pl sg colts oe cand els 
9 
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[74] (sic) ls dues On Radin KAAS oP Xl, Kr kom s? ol 
5) KE BY, cM 2d pdt 0505 LOSI (sic) eral plat 

— Note 6. The word las in the sense required here is 

not found in the dictionaries. It obviously stands here for 
‘‘heterodox view or belief, heresy.”’ ‘The word is frequently 
found in the kindred literature. Thus I. H. at the very begin- 


1oning of his Milal Ed. I, 1" says: The previous writers on the 
same subject omitted ‘‘ many of the strongest objections of the 


3 
adherents of, makalat, heterodox views.” IV, 188°: Yésre yo 
edu! a! epee wo SLiLe “> Se. ‘¢It has been mentioned 


by some (or one) of the compilers of the heterodox views of 
15those who (wrongly) consider themselves Muslims.” Comp. 
also IV, 189°; III, 23° and often. Shahr. uses the word in the 


same sense: 1°; 60’ w3La,SI is pdivagst the heresiologists, 
(Haji Khalfa VI, 117, 118 YRS Gl<!). Masudi V, 473 
similarly refers to the wd aid | gihas. His well-known, 


20 unfortunately lost, work bore the title Ss oS is? wll 
wha! Jacl. It appears from this as well as from Kd. I, 
1‘ and Shahr. 2'* that w¥lieo is contrasted with whbo 


‘the religious (and legitimate) views.” 
—L.19. See Text 30°, 75°.—The name of this theologian 
25is subject to a great many variations. It appears most fre- 


quently in the form ee On a up oped, the latter name 
also in the form of (<A> variously pointed as (g4>, <A> and 
et>) see the readings Text 30, note 2; 79 n. 1; LAth. in the 
index; Masudi V, 474 and VI, 24 (comp. p. 490; the editors make 


woof it Ast); Kashi 152° (sie) 5 ye ele Lp Ques! —L H. 


1 Freytag records a slightly similar significance of the word from Golius: 
‘‘opinio, sententia.”’ 
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calls him promiscue al-Hasan b.- Salih (b. Hayy), Text 30’, 74°° [74] 
(note 10), 75 n. 1, and al-Hasan b. Hayy, 74°%"°, 75°, '79'°. ‘This 
peculiar circumstance is rendered intelligible by the fact that 
Hayy or, more exactly, Hayy4n is identical with Salih; see Tab. 
III, 2516", 2517° (and notes), Wiistenfeld, Zabellen 9". Hihr. 5 
178’°, however, calls his father Salih byw Hayy. | 
Al-Hasan, vith the Kunya Aba ‘Abdallah, was a member of 
the Thaur Hamdan (Bagd. 10*, comp. Isfr. 9°, 1. 8).* His 
daughter was married to ‘Isa, the son of Zeid b. Ali, the 
founder of the Zeidiyya. ‘Together with his son-in-law, who 10 
was pursued by the Caliph Mahdi, he was compelled to hide in 
Kufa for seven years. He died in the same city; the year of 
his death is variously given as 167, 168 and 169; see Wiisten- 
feld, Register, sub ‘voce, Tab. ib., Fihr. ib.,-Dahabi, Huffaz 
V, 45. He was famous for his piety, see especially Dahabi. 15 
Muslim in his Sahih quotes him as Rawi, while Bukhart men- 


tions him honorably, Bagd. 10* (comp. Isfr. 9+): im ASe 
so cleo pwd | tanh chs! 5: ame 
QS el Sachin! po dus a ms ens Sims 
So ee me e: wh os Js — [ead is? 20 


I. H.’s account on al-Hasan’s views flagrantly contradicts the 
statements of the other sources. The latter generally count 
him among the Zeidiyya, who confine the Imamate to the 25 
descendants of Ali or, still narrower, to those of Fatima (see 
later p. 132"° ff.), Shahr. 121, Bagd., Isfr.; IKot. 301 counts him, 
more vaguely, among the Shi‘a. ihr. 178°, who mentions him 


among the day Kamil LS, registers a book of his entitled 
‘* A book on the Imamate of the descendants of Ali by Fatima.’ 30 


"The South-Arabic. tribe Hamdan in ‘Ir4k adhered to the Alides, 
Kremer, Culturgeschichte unter den Chalifen, II, 144. 

? The editors (note 16) bring al-Hasan b. Salih in connection with the 
Mu‘tazilite sect Salihiyya, Iji 340?, comp. Shahr. 107. This assumption 
is inadmissible. Our al-Hasan is rather connected with the Salihiyya 
among the Shiites, Shahr. 120 and the Buteiriyya, Tji 353. Comp. 
Masudi V, 474 and Comm. p. 129” ff. 
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[74] In contradiction to all these authors, I. H. insists that al- 
Hasan shared the orthodox view which admits the Imamate ‘‘ in 
all the descendants of Fihr b. Malik,” i. e., the Kureish (comp. 
Wiistenfeld, Tabellen O'’). One might feel inclined to charge 

51. H. with the attempt to claim this famous theologian for the 
Sunna. But it must be remembered that I. H. quotes as his 
authority an Imamite.—Quite isolated is Masudi’s statement 
(VI, 25) that he went as far as to admit the Imamate even out- 
side the Kureish. 

10 — L. 22. On Hisham see p. 65"' ff. 

— L. 23. The book is recorded Fihr. 175, Tusy p. 355, No. 
771 

[75] 75, 1.4. This is intended to show that al-Hasan considered 
even these men legitimate Imams. Al-Hasan was also very 

15 mild in his opinion about ‘Othman, see p. 129". 

—L.8. I. H. stands quite alone with this assertion. 
According to all other authorities, including Masudi V, 474, 
IKhald. I, 357, comp. Kremer. Jdeen 375, the Zeidiyya restrict 
the Imamate to the descendants of Fatima. The Keisaniyya 

20are thus excluded. See Introduction, p. 23 and Comm. p. 3d. 

—L.9. Comp. IKhald. ib. The Zeidiyya recognize the 


Imamate of every descendant of Fatima aLoy| We 3) bo piasy 
xialol MN slo ¢ pate Lele fol,e lool, Lille pgie 
— Note 6. Instead of the enigmatic words of Ed. ws 
5x20 Sams! hw I would suggest (although with some hesita- 
tion) to read SRO Amad | i Ames ‘¢and the love of unsheath- 
ing the sword is in him.” 

—L.14. According to [Khald. I, 356, the Imamiyya claim 

a written will of Ali in favor of Fatima’s sons. 

30 —.L. 20-21. Similarly Shahr. 124"°: ‘‘ They (the Imamiyya) 
agree as to the transfer of the Imamate down to Ja‘far b. 
Muhammed as-Sadik. They disagree as to the person he 
appointed (Imam) by a written will after him.” See Text 76° 
and Comm. p. 104” ff. 

35 — L. 22. On Hisham b. al-Hakam see p. 65” ff. 

—Ibidem. On Hisham b. Salim al-Juwaliki see Shahr. 141. 
See also Fihr. 177%, note 20, Tusy p. 356, No. 772, Kashi 
181 ff.—On his anthropomorphistic doctrine comp. p. 66°: 
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— L. 23. On Dawud al-Hawari see p. 67° ff. [75] 

—Ibidem. On Dawud b. Kathir ar-Rakki, from Rakka in 
Babylonia, see Kashi 256 f. Tusy No. 281, p. 131 designates 
him as ‘‘ weak,” because the ‘‘ Gulat” quote him as authority for 
their traditions. Kashi 257 defends him against this charge. 5 
He is said to have died about 200", Tusy 7b., comp. Kashi 76. 

—Ibidem. ‘Ali b. Mansfr is enumerated Shahr. 145 among 
the writers of the Shi‘a. Masudi VI, 369 calls him an Imamite 
and a follower of Hishim b. al-Hakam. He is mentioned in 
connection with the latter, Kashi 165 ult. See also below]. 22. 10 

—Ibidem. On ‘Ali b. Mitham see p. 60° ff. 

— L. 24. On ash-Shakkak see p. 66" ff. 

— L. 25, On Sheitan at-Tak see p. 59. 
 — L. 26. Abt Malik al-Hadrami is mentioned Bagd. 21° in 
connection with Ali b. Mitham, both being styled | ba 15 


ual, AH. | -Fihe. 177” counts him among the dogmatists of the 


Shi‘a (Kaas griKin oy). Contrary to this, and no doubt 
incorrectly, Masudi VI, 369 designates him as a radical Khari- 
jite.—He took part, together with most of the other men men- 
tioned in our text, in the famous discussion before the Barmekide 20 
Vizier Yahya, Masudi ib.; comp. on this discussion Kashi 
167 ff.—Abit Malik is mentioned, together with Ali b. Manstr 
(see above |. 7), Kashi 179 ult. They both belonged to Ja‘far’s 
circle. They outlived Ja‘far, ib. 

76, |. 3 and note 1. According to most authorities (quoted 25 
Comm. p. 19° f.), Isma‘il died Jefore his father (five years, [76] 
Blochet 51). The IsmAa‘iliyya remove this difficulty by the 
assumption that Ja‘far purposely spread the rumor about his 
death so as to save his life. See the story told Shahr. 146. | 

—L. 4. These are the Karmatians. See on these Comm. 30 
p. 19° and p. 79°. | 

—L.%. These are the Ithna‘asharivya, see p. 78"° 

— L. 10 ff. See on this passage Text p. 48 and Comm. 52 ff. 


1 steer Siw op! which follows immediately is most prob- 
ably a dittography from the next line. The editors identify this name 
with Abi Malik. The difference in the Kunya (AbQ MAlik and Abd 
‘Abdallah) as well as in the Nisba (al-Hadrami and al-Isfahani) speak 
decidedly against this conjecture. 
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[76] — IL. 20. On the contest about the inheritance see the 
allusive statement Shahr. 129 and a more elaborate account 
IBab., Jthbat 41 penult. It is natural that Ja‘far gets the 
worst of it. | 


5 77, note 3. I prefer the reading of L. Br Les set ‘* People 


[77] sneered at her.” See on this expression Goldziher, Muh. St. 
II, 143 ult. and note 7. The nature of the accusation is not 
quite clear. Did she become the concubine of al-Hasan b. 
Ja‘far ? 

L. 5. I have not been able to find any reference to this 
Katib.—The details set forth here are not found elsewhere. 

—L. 8. In the time of Abu’l Maali (wrote about 485") 
people made pilgrimages to the cellar (sardab) in which he was 
said to have disappeared, Blochet 155. Even as late as Ibn 

15 Khaldtin a peculiar ceremony connected with this cellar was 
still in vogue. Comp. the interesting passage, IKhald. I, 359. 

— Ibidem (comp. note 7). The same number of vears (180) 
also Ed. IV, 96°. 

—J.10. On Mukhtar see p. 79'.—On Keisan and the 

20 Keisaniyya p. 33 ff. | 

—lL.13. Muhammed b. Ism4a‘il as-Sayyid al-Himyari was 
born 105/723 and died 173/789, Brokelmann I, 83. To the 
sources quoted by Brockelmann add the biography in Dahabi’s 
Twrikh al-Islam (Ms. of Strassburg University Library, not 

295 paginated), which is in part closely related to that given in 
Fawat al- Wafdydt 1, 24.—On as-Sayyid comp. also the index 
to this treatise. | 

—L.14. Kuthayyir ‘Azza, so called because of his love to 
‘Azza, a girl of the Khuza‘a tribe, died in 105, the year in 

30 which as-Sayyid was born, Brockelmann I, 48.’ 

[78] 78, note 2. The drift of this anecdote is probably this, 
that, as no decent man shared the views of as-Sayyid, he could 
only point to a cobbler in Ray as his associate in doctrine. 


10 


1The remark in Agh. Tables p. 395° s.v. Sys daa : ‘* loue 


par Kutayyir” is, of course, a misunderstanding. The passage referred 
to (Agh. VIII, 32) merely states that the verses quoted there in the name 
of Kuthayyir are ascribed by others to as-Sayyid. Comp. Agh. VII, 7. 
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—L.4. The accusation of forgery, which is certainly more [78] 
justified than the reciprocal charge of ‘‘ tabdil” (see p. 61 f.), is 
often made against the Shiites, see Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 111. 
TAth. (VIII, 21) puts it forcibly as well as briefly: ‘‘ When the 
enemies of Islam gave up the hope to uproot it by force they 5 
took to inventing false traditions.” The Rawiafid are on this 
score brought in comparison with the Jews and this comparison 
is put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi (d. 103), Zkd 269 (ina 
briefer form, also in the name of ash-Sha‘bi, Isfr. 15%), see 
p. 19"°. Ash-Sha‘bi, of course, is not responsible for this 10 
invidious comparison. The Sunnites in protesting against the 
Shiitic forgeries found no better spokesman than ash-Sha‘bi, — 
who was revered by the Sunna and at the same time known as 
a Shite. It must be noted, however, that, according to Isfr. 
70° penult., the tertiwm coniparationis in the analogy between 15 
the Rawafid and the Jews is not the forgery of traditions but 
‘‘ tashbih,” the anthropomorphistic conception of God. . The 
Shiites incline towards ‘‘tashbih” (see, e. g., p. 66") and the 
latter is regarded as characteristic of Judaism by the Muham- 
medan theologians.’ [Cf. Kauffmann, Attributenlehre 81.] 20 

The Sunnites answer the Shiitic forgeries with forgeries of 
their own which are directed against their opponents (Gold- 
ziher, Muh. St. II, 117 ff. A few instances can be found Isfr. 
15’ f. Some of them are rather clumsy. Thus the Prophet is 
reported to have ordered Ali to kill the Rawafid. [See p. 143 ult. ] 25 

-— L. 6. Inthe expositions following in Hd., I. H. endeavors 
to refute the Shiitic view that the Imamate is admissible only 
in the descendants of Ali. His expositions, however, are of a 
theological nature and do not offer any historical material. 


The author very cleverly points out that the hadith ee Oe) ET 


* gORe sh X¥ xf vf err? py Wg l® ries which is a stand- 
ing argument of the Shiites—it is at the same time binding for 
the Sunnites as being recorded in the two Sahihs (Nawawi, 


Luhdib 438)—proves nothing in favor of Ali, as Joshua, and 
not Aron, was the successor of Moses. 35 


1 Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 50, 119. See Comm. p. 48°, — 
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[78] —L.10. cats here and in the passages quoted Comm. 
p. 7° and 97° obviously means ‘‘Synopsis.” This meaning of 
the word is not recorded in the dictionaries. 


—L. 17. Read La (misprint). 


r79] 79, 1.3. Read exnce) ‘‘who caused” (Néldeke); correct 


accordingly Text 80°. 
— L. 12. This is the opinion of Suleiman b. Jarir (see 1. 21). 
Comp. Shahr. 119: ‘‘The nation committed . . . a sin which 
does not reach the degree of impiety.” See [ji 353, Makr. 
10 352” (jrnchaw instead of cybondaw), Masudi V, 474. His party 
is called Jaririyya’; Isfr. 7% calls it Suleimaniyya. 
— LL. 13. On al-Hasan b. Hayy see p. 130 f. 
—L.18. This is the view of the Jaradiyya, see p. 22” ff. 
— L. 20. Comp. a similar utterance Ed. I, 41° (directed 
isagainst the Apostles): ‘‘It is not permitted to believe an 
apostate nor to receive (true) religion from an apostate.” 
— L. 21. On at-Tammar see p. 60° f. 
[80] go, 1.2. On Abdi Kamil see p. 767' f. 
—L. 7. See Text 56° ff. 


1 Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Introduction, p. 1381, 8 from below: Joseph is oversight for Samuel. 
Comm. p. 15, n. 8. Al-Warradk is probably identical with Abd “Tsa 
Muhammed b. Harfin al-Warrdak, of Bagdad, quoted by Mas‘fidi, Murtj 


VII, 236. . 
—Page 781. 15. Comp. also IKot. p. 108: .ploxtt pa loc ‘ 


APPENDIX A. 
The term ** Rawdfid.”’ 


Tue term Rawdfid which figures so conspicuously in the 
literature bearing on Shiism as well as in the texts of Ibn 
Hazm can lay claim to a long and eventful history. The word 
has undergone numerous changes and modifications which are 
sometimes of so fluctuating a nature as to defy all exact defini- 
tions. In the following an attempt is made—for it cannot be 
more than an attempt—to trace the principal stages in this 
development and to classify the various, sometimes contradic- 
tory applications of this word. 

Rawdfid, in the collective singular Rdfida,’ occasionally 
Arfad’ and Rdfidin,* in the singular Adfidi,’ originally signi- 
fies ‘‘an army, or a military force... which has deserted its 
leader”? (Lane), in other words ‘‘ deserters,” or ‘‘ traitors.” 
It is obviously meant as a nickname, more exactly, an abusive 
nickname, a nomen odiosum.° Its application, in consequence, 


rn a 


1 The abbreviations under which tie sources are quoted in this appen- 
dix are the same as in the body of the article. 

? The form Kus, which may: only represent a different spelling of 
%a3), is quoted by Goldziher, ZDMG, 36, 281, n. 1, and Shi‘a, p. 511°, 


Another example is recorded by Dozy sub voce (from Nuweiri). 

3 Comp. Taj-al-‘ Artis (see Lane s.v.), Dozy s.v. and Goldziher, ZDMG. 
36, 280, n. 1. 

4 See p. 140, n. 3,and Comm. p. 106'8, Goldziher, Shi‘a 460°. The first 
two examples occur in poetry, the third in rhymed prose. 

5 Whether the variant asl } (Text 68, n. 2) represents an actual 
usage or is merely a scribal error is difficult to determine. 

6 Mukaddasi (p. 36'*) counts the Rawafid among the sects which are 


designated by a nickname: Basel, yasly tts Kathy Lols 


-* 


ILC NH Kam relly . The abusive nature of the name is evident from 


the remark immediately following: Siaall Ae Kmckiond! Ll, 


ef Magill Jr hol, utt, 
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largely depends on the mental attitude of the person using it. 
Hence its preéminently polemical character.’ 

Historically the name is connected with Zeid, the great- 
grandson of Ali, the originator of the Zeidiyya. ‘Tabari* has 
preserved an elaborate account of the incident to which the 
word owes its origin. | 

Zeid b. Ali b. al-Husein b. Ali b. Abi Talib had been 
encouraged by the people of Kufa to assert his claims to the 
throne of the Omeyyads. Relying on their promises of assist- | 
ance, he organizes in the year 122’ an open rebellion which is 
to take place on a prearranged day in Kufa. ‘The governor 
Yisuf b. ‘Omar receives timely information and takes energetic 
measures to nip the rebellion in the bud by getting hold of its 
organizer. In this moment of danger the leaders of the rebel- 
lious Kufiotes, who had always been noted for their fickleness 
of character, gather around Zeid to cross-examine him as to the 
legitimacy of the first two Caliphs, Aba Bekr and ‘Omar. 
‘¢Zeid® said: ‘May Allah have mercy on them both and grant 
them forgiveness! I have never heard anyone of my family 
repudiating them* or speaking of them otherwise than favor- 


1 The Shiites never designate themselves as Rawafid. According to 
Mukaddasi (p. 142, n. 6), they apply this word to their opponents. 
As-Sayyid protests against the affront implied in it (p. 140, n. 3). The 
expression has, it seems, always (see, however, p. 151, n. 5) carried with 
it a derogatory meaning. The term Mu‘tazila, “secessionists” or 
‘¢ schismatics ’’, affords, both as regards origin (see Shahr. 331! and the 

other sources) and subsequent development, an interesting parallel to 
RawAfid. The Mu‘tazila themselves prefer the designation Ashdb (or 
ahl) al-‘adl wa’t-tau-hid (Shahr. 29 bottom, cf. preceding note, and Zezd. 


Mu‘taz. p. 2). Bagd. 40°, 187* uses the word polemically ; Ko duit 


es wt aeisedl, while Zeid. Mu‘taz., who is himself a Mu‘tazil- 


ite, endeavors to find for the name a different and more complimentary 
derivation. 

2 TY, 1698 ff. 

3Tab. IT, 1699. We quote the passage werbalE: as it strikingly 
illustrates the fundamental points of difference between the two most 
important sections of the Shi‘a. 


*L giv aia. The expression past (or po) pe sp 
is the technical term in this connection. The opposite attitude is desig- 


nated as Cowl ore ey. See Goldziher, ZDMG. 36, 280 n. 2, 


Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33 n. 2, and the references quoted in the 
course of this appendix, 
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bly.’ They said: ‘ Why, then, do you seek the blood of this 
family (the Omeyyads), if they have not (illegally) seized upon 
your throne and wrenched it from your hands?’ He replied to 
them: ‘The most I can admit in the question you are discuss- 
ing: is that we (the family of Ali) were the worthiest among 
men of the Prophet’s throne and that the people appropriated 
it in preference to us and pushed us away from it. Yet, this, 
in our opinion, does not constitute apostasy on their part. 
They’ were Caliphs, they were just in their dealings with the 
people and acted in accordance with the Book and Tradition.’ 
They said: ‘If those did not wrong you, then these (the Omey- 
yads) have not wronged you either. Why, then, should you 
call (us) to fight people who are not doing you any wrong?’ 
He answered: ‘These here are not the same as those. These 
here do wrong me and you and themselves. For we only call 
you to Allah’s Book and the Prophet’s Tradition (so that) the 
traditions be revived and the innovations extinguished. If you 
follow us, you will be blessed. If not,—I am not responsible 
for you!’ Thereupon they withdrew from him, violating their 
oath of allegiance, and declared: ‘the Imam has died !’?, hence- 
forward maintaining that Abt Ja‘far Muhammed b. Ali, the 
brother of Zeid b. Ali, was the (legitimate) Imam. The latter, 
however, had died in the meantime, but his son Ja‘far b. 
Muhammed was alive. So they declared: ‘Ja‘far is now our 
Imam after his father, He is the worthiest of the Imamate after 
his father. We will not follow Zeid b. Ali, for he is no Imam.’ 
Zeid thereupon called them Rdfida. At present,* however, they 
maintain that it was al-Mugira who called them Rédfida at the 
time when they had withdrawn from him.” | 

The last sentence is highly significant. The partisans of 
Zeid apparently repented their faithless action which resulted 


es A gy 


' Abt Bekr and ‘Omar. It is not clear whether ‘Othman is included. 
The attitude of the Zeidiyya toward the latter is vacillating. See 
Comm. p. 129?°, 


: eLoxt Samu. On this meaning of LGAw see Tabart glossary sub 
voce and compare the next sentence. 


oe adf. Codex B omits it. The narrator was a contemporary of 
Zeid. See later p. 141. 
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in his pitiful death. They felt the scathing shame of having 
been branded as ‘‘ deserters” or ‘‘ traitors” by so distinguished 
and pious a descendant of Ali. Shrewd as they were, they pre- 
tended that this name was hung on them by al-Mugira b. Sa ‘id’ 
under whom they had risen shortly before and from whom they 
had betimes withdrawn.” To have been thus nicknamed by so 
rank a heretic constituted, in their opinion, a title of honor.* 
Tabari’s derivation of the word from the unfortunate upris- 
ing of Zeid b. Ali in 122 is almost universally confirmed by the 
Arabic authorities.“ So all the national lexicographers (see the 
quotations in Lane sub voce)’; Bagd. 10° f.°; Isfr. 9°; Shahr. 


1'The text merely gives al-Mugira. But if this is to have any mean- 
ing, it can only be taken as referring to al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, Text 59 f., 
Comm. 79. This identification is also assumed in the index to Tabart. 
Wellhausen, Opp. 96 n. 1, substitutes, without justification, the name of - 
al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba. It is difficult to account for his name in this 
connection. 

? Cf. Text 60". 

3 The derogatory character of the word (comp. p. 137 n. 6) is aptly 
illustrated by a verse of as-Sayyid, Agh. VII, 17. The latter had been 
accused by the poet Sawwar, in the presence of the Caliph Mangar, of 
being a fanatical Shiite. As-Sayyid replies to Sawwéar in a scathing 
poem in which he says: 

Pei FE og a ) ote ad 2 we q % w~Ae- oes 
porintdly aS oad hoy wy goadt dl Ae) Asc us 
“We, however, are—whether you like it or not—men who ‘desert’ 
people of error and ungodly works.” This apparently means: You may 
nickname us ‘“‘ deserters.” But we are such only because we ‘‘ desert ”’ 
Abfi Bekr and ‘Omar who disregarded the Prophet’s will and usurped 
the Caliphate rightly belonging to Ali. See later p. 142 tf. Barbier de 
Meynard, Journal Asiatique 1874, p. 210 misunderstood the verse. 

4A few (see later p. 142, n. 6) add another explanation which is no 


doubt secondary. . 
5 Comp. also Nawawi on Muslim’s Sahih I, 51. 


6 Comp. fol. 11°: eyttds, we SLs si> HS dic 8y5Las 
Kas) oer dir. Curk Bagd. winds up his lengthly account with 


the interesting observation Kb—-KSI Uas!y) peril Wnt Js 
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17, 116; [kKhald. I, 357; Makr. 351° (=de Sacy xtvin, I, 588)’, 
and others. Mukaddasi, who records various applications of 
our term, distinctly states’: ‘‘ with the Zeidiyya (it signifies) 
those who denied os Caliphate of Zeid b. Ali, and this is the 
original meaning.” 

It is well known that historical incidents quoted by Muhamme- 
dan authorities for the purposes of philological interpretation 
cannot always be relied upon, as they are not infrequently man- 
ufactured for the occasion. But no such scepticism is justified 
in our case. ‘T'abari’s report is derived from Abad Mikhnas’, who 
was a contemporary of Zeid, lived in the same city and is the 
best authority for the early history of Islam, especially in 
‘Irak.* Besides, the incident has every internal evidence in its 
favor. Zeid b. Ali was the pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata, the founder 
of the Mu‘tazila.* Like the latter, he looked at the problem of 
the Imamate from a rational point of view.° To Zeid and his 
followers the Zeidiyya the Imamate was essentially a question 
of personal qualification." They denied the existence of a 
written will’ and, while maintaining the superiority of Ali, they 
justly enough admitted that the first two eminently successful 
Caliphs were legitimate rulers.*° To Zeid’s opponents the 
Imamate was exclusively a question of birth. It was heredi- 
tary in its very nature and bequeathed to Ali by the Prophet. 
Accordingly, Abi Bekr and ‘Omar were usurpers and, dis- 
regarding, as they did, the express will of Allah’s Prophet, 


‘Who also quotes the other explanation, p. 142, n. 6. 

? See p. 142, n. 6. 

* See on this historian Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, Preface. 
4 See Comm. 11°, ® Comp. Iji 297. 

6 Comp. Text 75° and Comm. 

7 Comp. Introd. p. 22 and Text 74°. 


®’ Makr. 35273 sums up Zeid’s standpoint in the words ne dais 
Lgiolol, Sait ol lam. re ist! Ac. ee the quotation in 


Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 38, n. 2 a a aia. Ladi oO) ws 


» KAS Cpe KRAD wl! (Sy? KoLseJ| aes Ac dere 


This view is based on the belief in the legitimacy of Syacaita I Kollel 


‘the Imamate of the Inferior.” See on this important point Shahr. 
116 and Ibn Hazm, Ed. IV, 168 ff. 
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they are to be looked upon ag apostates.’ Thus the ‘‘ repudia- 
tion of the two Eiders” became the equivalent and complement 
of the recognition of the claims of the Alids. It was the pro- 
pelling force of all Shiitie uprisings and it is but natural that 
the same question formed the point of issue between the legiti- 
mists of Kufa and the rationalistic and fair-minded Zeid at the 
moment when they were both about to take up arms against the 
ruling dynasty. 

Thus we may consider it certain that the word Rawdfid 
originated in Kufa in the year of the Hijra 122,* in connection 
with the rebellion of Zeid b. Ali.* 

The specific characteristic of the Rawé4fid, of those who 
deserted Zeid and were termed by him ‘‘ deserters,’ was the 
negative attitude towards Abt Bekr and ‘Omar, and, in a lesser 
degree, of ‘Othman and the other Companions,’—an attitude 
which was not a mere theoretic notion but soon grew into vio- 
lent hatred and vented itself in the action—believed to be 


meritorious—of ksLsxJt ee ‘‘the public denunciation of the 
Companions.”° Hence fAafd or TYaraffud, i.e. ‘‘to act as 
Rdfida”’ became the designation for this hostile attitude toward 
the ‘‘two Elders” and the Companions, Aawdfid and its paral- 
lel forms the name of those who maintain this attitude.° Thus 


1 See Introd. 22 and Text 79'%. | 

2? Ash-Sha‘bi’s (died 103) reference to the Rafida (Comm. p. 19'*) is no 
doubt apocryphal. This scathing criticism of the Rafida is attributed 
to him purposely because he was known to be favorably inclined 


towards Shiism. The sentence quoted ibidem 19” Os-€3 Vast yJf 


5 od 
Ko $hS is attributed Isfr. 15* to the Prophet himself, whilst accord- 
ing to ash-Sha‘bi (see p. 144%), the Rawafid were even worse than the Jews. 
Again, according to Shahr. 9, the Prophet compared the Rawafid with 
the Christians. i | 

3 Whether Zeid gave his opponents that name or it was given to them 
by others in connection with that event is quite immaterial to us. 

4 Cf. p. 1389. n. 1. | | 

>On ‘‘Sabb” see Goldziher, Shi‘a 455 ff. and ZDMG. 36, 280. For 
some very characteristic instances see Comm. 28, n. 1 (quotation from 
Mirza), 42° ff., 65! ff. and Goldziher, Shi‘a 456 middle. 

6 This, in our opinion, accounts for the additional explanation of 


“RawAfid” as ees re Lt leads, as those who deserted Abii Bekr 
and ‘Omar, so Ikd (cf. p. 148). Makrizi 3518, who defines (ib.) the 
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Bagd 12° introduces with the words 55) 3 pes Jks, the 


following two verses as characteristic of ‘‘Rafd”: 


ek ee a ee 
Rawafid as re st ARI» wtb cs? up Asc —wr> 2 sVal 
xolLseSt Om 2! 3 Kaglar, Rirsle, Wis, pets quotes both 
explanations: 1) those who ‘‘ deserted the opinion” of Zeid; 2) those 


who ‘‘deserted the opinion” of the Companions in electing Abt Bekr, 
cf. de Sacy xLvil, II, 588.—Very significant—although not unmistak- 


able—is the remark Mukaddasi’s (88°): ips Karccd| Wis Vasly oN, 
oL- 9 


which Codex C reads more elaborately : nes Kearns) hic vaso, 


BMS Las cp Kdzell OAL, Kade a prise As noe 
epee BMS Ls Spe poe disy dell 0 Ide, oy 
Sorrell x3 Xt & ab ass LAs, . We are thus presented with three 


derivations of the name: 1) according to the Shiites, the name applies 
to thoge who gave the precedence to someone else over Ali in the Cal- 
iphate, i. e. who elected Abti Bekr (and ‘Omar) instead of Ali. 2) Accord- 
ing to the Zeidiyya, it applies to those who rejected Zeid’s Caliphate (in 
122), 3) According to the others (i. e. the Sunnites), Raw4fid are those 
who rejected the Caliphate of Abii Bekr and ‘Omar. Historically, the 
first and third explanation are identical : they both assign an earlier ori- 
gin to the name, deriving it from the events following Muhammed’s 
death. They are substantially identical with the second explanation 
quoted by Makrizi. The second derivation of Mukaddasi assigns the 
name to the year 122. This explanation is, according to Mukaddasi, the 
original one, while the third, although the ordinary one, is apocryphal. 
From the expositions in the text it will have become obvious why the 
latter explanation had become so favorite. From the remark above 
quoted we also learn the fact—otherwise unknown—that the Shi‘a,— 
in this case the Imamiyya, see later p. 158,—applied the same nickname 
to their adversaries. This apparently means that the RawAéfid, smart- 
ing under the offence implied in that term (comp. p. 140), endeavor to 
explain it differently : i.e. as those who deserted Ali, the opposition to 
Ali being objectionable even in the eyes of many Sunnites.— Another 
example of a polemical explanation of RawAfid is found in a hadith 


(apocryphal, of course) quoted Isfr. 15> penult: (sic) wr Ep S99 
3 wpKaw SG Kake xASi de etl 1S) xis xASl s*) twlas 
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fa “gE “1 ed oF em | ono + oe 
Linseanc | eo at we ups AK ‘s))! oi oe? xsl ei ay? 
Ae oe 4 See 2 gacial -93 o = 
Liniogedl jae Fo ge0 Sle MK ‘Bake Sor) 3,5 lon urs 
In a Pie uoied Isfr. 15° in the name of ash-Sha‘bi 
(d. = the sila are characterized thus: (.j»0 _ 


‘* These fiesee are Rdfida, those opposite them are Sunnites 
. the Sunnites are pleased with® Aba Bekr and ‘Omar, the 


vashy ll pg! we! Jlig @;=Mahdit) 35. ng) py yor pl 
wyS be egal oS yhisls erul rats: The same hadith with 


a different isndd and a few variations is quoted Goldziher, Shi‘a 444. 


é 
Sy? seems to be more archaic than the ordinarily used form 


nw 


f.43. Thus, according to al-Agma‘i (died 215, quoted Lisdn sub voce 
Uadily,), Zeid was told os uy If. Kamiis (8. v. pasty) 


says instead Cpasnnt uy 

2 Arwa was ‘Othman’s mother. 

3 Ms. eyes ; corrected according to Agh. VII, 24 (see n. 6). 

‘i.e. Abt Bekr. 

5 sic !—‘‘ was proclaimed.” 

6 Agh. VII, 24'' ascribes these two verses to as-Sayyid, who is said to 
have uttered them with his last breath. The second verse appears here 
in a considerably different form : 

The eliminatioa of Abii Bekr’s and ‘Omar’s name is certainly not acci- 
dental. See on Abt’l-Faraj al-Isfahdni’s attitude towards Shiism, and 
especially towards as-Sayyid, Goldziher, Shi‘a 441f. 

7 See p. 142, n. 2. Although apocryphal, the utterance illustrates the 
meaning attached to ‘‘ Rawafid ” by those who invented it. 


g ee 
Oa WO yee . Cf. p. 138, n. 4, 
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Rafida denounce them” (Dozy sub voce Kas) from Nu- 
weirt). 

Characteristic is the anecdote Agh. XVIII, 59°: the poet 
Di‘bil (died 246"), who is an enthusiastic Shiite,’ denounces a 
descendant of Zubeir, the son of Safiyya bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
the Prophet’s aunt. The Kadi ‘Amr b. Humeid interposes on 
the plea that this is equal to insulting a close relative of the 
Prophet. Di‘bil retorts: ‘‘I have never seen anyone more 
stupid than thyself, except the one who hath appointed thee 
... . hy mind can conceive that I am a Rafidi because of 
calumniating Safiyya the daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib . . . Is 
calumniating Safiyya a religious tenet of the Rafida?” Di‘bil 
shrewdly implies that other personalities, far more important 
than Safiyya, are the target of the Rawafid’s hatred. 

Because of this ‘‘denunciation of the Companions” the 
Rawafid are nicknamed ‘‘ Sabbabfn,” ‘‘ denouncers.” ? 

To realize the full significance of this usage, we must bear in 
mind the fact so lucidly expounded by Goldziher,* that the Shi‘a 


(Cf. Agh. XVIII, 2¢. 
Q 7 A eh at ae - es ; ; 
uprlew Lels)| Ie5h—, aygglaw Lasley ZDMG. 36, 280, n. 1.—This 


general aspect of our term is to be thought of, whenever it is found dif- 
ficult to assign it to any of the more definitely circumscribed categories 
to be mentioned in the course of this article.—Mukaddast affords us two 
interesting examples derived from his personal experience. While 
travelling in ‘Irak, where there are ‘‘ Galiya, exaggerating their love 
for Mu‘awiya” (p. 126, 1. 14 and note m; cf. Comm. 128), our author 
hears in the principal mosque of Wasit a man reciting a hadith (forged, 
of course) in favor of Mu‘awiya. He remonstrates. The man shouts 


re . a 2 

ott at: Poh and the mob advances to attack him (p. 126). 
Similarly, in Ispahan, which is equally distinguished by its ‘‘ Guluww 
for Mu‘awiya” (cf. also Goldziher, Shi‘a 495, n. 3) the author protests 
against a man who denounces Ali and is angrily pointed at as b>, hkso 


iv) : 
o o 


oh, (p. 39918), This does not necessarily imply that ‘‘ orthodoxi fana- 


tici esl) vocant quoque orthodoxos moderatos”’ (Glossary to Mukad-. 


dasi s.v. Yas), but simply means that the people seeing that he 
objects to Mu‘awiya or that he defends Ali, think that he is a ‘‘ repudia- 
tor” of the Companions. In point of fact, Mukaddasi is very favorably 
inclined toward the Zeidiyya (see p. 158). 
3 ZDMG. 36, 280 f., 50, 111 f., Shi‘a 460 ff , Muh. St. II, 110 f. Cf. 
Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33.. 
VOL. XXIX. 10 
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but slowly and gradually developed into an independent relig- 
lous organism and at first represented rather a different current 
within Islam than a separate sect. Shiism (Zashayyw‘) in itself, 
i, e. attachment to Ali and the Alidic family, is, from the Sun- 
nitic point of view, by no means objectionable, nay, is even 
commendable; the word Shz‘a in itself does not imply any 
heresy.’ It does become objectionable when the attachment to 
Ali is coupled with the denunciation of the Companions, in the 
first place of Ab Bekr and ‘Omar.’ Hence, even in later times, 
Rawdfid is frequently.used side by side with and at the same 
time as distinguished from Shi‘a, the former denoting the radi- 
cal and improper expression of Alidic sympathy, the latter the 
moderate and permissible one. Thus Ibn Hajar al-‘Askelani 


(died 852/1449) characteristically sayee Sus Boa uy 
Luda gs le sd, Laas Fle Yy Do ne yo Lepiie 
This differentiation has even found expression in a hadith, 
quoted Isfr. 16°: Symy vl sic all is") ret (sic) wr? 3.399 
L4H I yySdo WEIS pede ppd Joe Wy Kans Kid 
i “he Jig oe re — wgSdes Sl ree 
sy SU Weeding. Thus even the partisans Shi a) of Ali 


1 Shi‘a 443, n. 3. Cf. Snouck-Hurgronje ib. 2, n. 1. 
Comp. the characteristic utterance Damiri’s (quoted Shi‘a ib.) 


males | Sas el. See other examples quo ab. 
3 ZDMG. 36, 280 n. 2. 
‘ aes the well-known Shiite Zurara b. A‘yun is said to have been 
a 3 SY! del (Maker. 353"), 
5 Ms. daa, ‘ 
6 Comp. the hadith quoted at the end of p. 142, n. 6. 
7Comp. the hadith quoted Goldziher, Shi‘a 447": EP Us> 


colaadl yySizy aunt 
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are sent to Paradise, while those partisans who cannot refrain 
from denouncing Abii Bekr and ‘Omar’ deserve extermination.’ 


In consequence, Kadsl My: Reaacid| for the moderate and radical 


wing of Alidic sympathizers is an expression often to be met 
with. Several examples can be gleaned from the abundant 
polemical material collected by Goldziher in his Shi‘a: 453 ult., 
486 |. 6, 5111. 6,°5121. 17 and penult. A further instance may be 
added from IKhald. III, 74. Speaking of the later Safis, Ibn 


——$ 


1 The hadith is shrewdly enough transmitted through the son of ‘Omar. 
* Goldziher, Shi‘a 444, quotes a hadith which is obviously identical 
with ours. But it is undoubtedly expurgated and almost entirely shorn 
of its pro-Alidic—one might almost say, Zeiditic—tendency. The words 


zit 3 Up Kisrdiis re (3 oe) See are left out and the 


Prophet’s reply is more in keeping with strict orthodoxy : ios: 


ae ers) As Wt rlers Has rad we) . In the latter form the 


Prophet also protests against those who, like the Zeidiyya, acknowledge 
Ab Bekr and ‘Omar but reject the other Companions. 

? In this passage the author (a Persian Shiite of the eleventh century 
of the Hijra) incidentally explains the origin of the word Kast, (or, as 
he spells it, Kuds,, cf. 137 n. 2) in a manner different from the explana- 


tions previously quoted. al aes ua i7: pik . cps oes 
S) test Yas - lashes Liniis ee a wey ahiic 


Kudsye RRA Saul bigs en Heil casall cS le. “*He and 
those who do not defy their reason or senses are truly and positively 
aware that these maid servants and male servants (of the Alids) and 
the students of the doctrine of the Prophet’s family were nearer to the 
latter (cf. Goldziher ib. 508, n. 6) and better acquainted with their funda- 
mental and derivative principles. For the Prophet’s family is best 
aware of what is in the Family. It was for this reason that they 
(apparently referring to the people mentioned at the beginning of the 
quotation) were called Shi‘a and Rafida.” Shi‘a=partisans of Ali. 
Rafida seems to convey to the author’s mind an essentially positive 
meaning: intense devotion to the Alidic family, while originally this 
meaning was merely the complement of the negative idea: the repudi- 
ation of the Companions. 
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Khaldan says: They exalt Ali above all other Companions 

ctl pwje-rs et Lloo ‘Sin accordance with the beliefs of 
& w 

Shiism,” shortly afterwards remarking: ,.p0 dgble nad Lt, 


9? F 
means 3 pearly Kuda My Ksrscdl ery ‘This (the system of 
the Saifis) is merely borrowed from the religious philosophy of 
the Shi‘a and Rdfida and their doctrines in their writings.” 
All these examples are of rather late origin.?. For an earlier 
instance see the curious quotation from an ancient poet, Makkari 
I, 799: ‘*Thou sayest: ‘Shiism consists in the love of the Bald 
one of Hashim.’* Be then, I pray, a Rafidi, if thou wishest it, 
or become thou a Shiite!” * As clearly differentiated the two 
terms appear in the definition Jkd 267: ‘‘They were called 
Rafida, because they ‘deserted’ Abft Bekr and ‘Omar” (cf. p. 


142, n. 6)... Ae We ghadde prt wy pgigd Karadl, 
lous, re Lsf wpbirs Lyte “the Shi‘a, however, are outside 
of them (the Rafida). They are those who prefer Ali to Oth- 
man but follow Abii Bekr and ‘Omar.’® Compare also above, 


Comm., p. 19”. 
In this connection may also be mentioned the title of Jahiz’ 


treatise (Masudi VI, 57), cye Krola.0 cpadegedl pl 0 Lol las 
Kieron Kady wil cl pe Ae Cpe at Lael &@ Klatw OI 
With the consolidation of the Shi‘a the ‘‘ deserters” of Zeid b. 


Ali in 122" developed into the Jmdmiyya sect which out of the 
belief in the hereditary nature of the Imamate and the repudia- 


1 In this case, however, and possibly in some other cases Rafida may 
be taken in the more limited meaning of Imadmiyya, see later in the 
text, p. 149 f. 

2 For a few more equally late examples see Ahlwardt’s Berlin Cata- 
logue No. 2152. 

3 Ali was bald, cf. Text 57°. 

4 “ s eos aco me | a or * ° 

(shards 3! Need ol ss - The pun contained in these 
words is as clever as it is frivolous. 

> See later p. 158 middle. 
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tion of the Prophet’s Companions evolved an independent system 
of religious doctrine and practice. Their antipodes within the 
Shi‘a were the Zeidiyya, the followers of Zeid b. Ali. Hence 
RawGfid very aptly became the equivalent for Imadmiyya.’. In 
this application our term is consistently used by Zeiditic and very 


frequently by Sunnitic writers. Thus a Zeidite writes wha, 


* adsl Asc oy. The early Zeidite al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (died 
246") applies the word in the same manner, e. g., Comm. 104”, 
similarly Zeid. Mutaz., p. 48. The Zeidite Suleiman b. Jarir 
(see Comm. p. 72°°) ast 3 uprb ‘‘eriticized the Rafida,”’ 
i. e. the Imamiyya (Shahr. 119). Jahiz begins his ‘‘ Epistle on 
the Doctrines of the Shi‘a” (Majmd‘at ar-Rasdil, Cairo 1824*, 
p. 178) with the characteristic words: ‘‘Know . .. that the 
Shi‘a of Ali is Zeidite and Rafidite ((gadils s3)): The rest of 


them are isolated and not classified. The description of these 
two (Zeidites and Rafidites) makes (the description of) those 
outside of them unnecessary.” Masudi VI, 23 designates as the 


sects of Islam Koy, Krdeysly mail Rim rtly c tt; the 
same meaning apparently attaches to the word ibidem, V, 442.° 
So, also, Tab. ITI, 16842” K2Oeedg ae Kadsl). 

In the same sense our word is constantly applied by Ibn 


Hazm. He consciously defines it as contradictory to Zeidiyya 
Text 74 ff. and very often applies it in this meaning in his Milal. 


Thus Ed. IV, 176°: rinell tees vast, KON, cal 
163° Kens 0 Rdaydl Caeey ++ Kanth! pe Kadsl It eaceil 


similarly IV, 171+ *. Famous Imamites are designated as 


* Comp. Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 38 ult.: « Urspriinglich bildeten 
die Zeiditen einen Gegensatz zu den RAfidhiten.” 

* Fihrist 193 ult. For another example see Brockelmann I, 186.—‘‘ Die 
imamitische Sekte der Zaiditen,” ibidem, p. 185, is a contradictio in 
adiecto. . 

* Elsewhere (V, 473) he allusively refers to the origin of the name of 
the Zeidiyya, for which he claims to have several explanations. 

* In this passage I. H. exactly defines the position of the Imémiyya in 
the question of the ‘‘ Imamate of the Inferior” (cf. p. 141, n. 8). . 
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Rafidis, e. g., Ali b. Mitam (Comm. 60**),' Text 51°,’ Hisham 
b. al-Hakam (Comm. 65"'), Text 63°, 74”, Ed. IT, 121°,* Muham- 
med b. Ja‘far (Sheitan at-Tak, Comm. 59°), Text 50°°. <As 
synonymous with Imamiyya the word also appears Text 62”°; 
Canum,. 14°, 15°; Ed. IV, 100 f. and elsewhere. 

‘It is only a slight variation of this usage when I. H. employs 
Rawafid as an apposition of Imamiyya. Thus Jext 44 (= Ed. 


IV, 179 penult.) gill Kapa gy Kyoloyl Yast It Udes Jls, 


Bybee!) seus, 47" (= Ed. IV, 181') Qe Kaan! als, 
> Xe ree> pio WQS dst KwoLle¥l, or Text 31 (=Ed. I, 


112 ult.), where several Imamites are characterized as gS 
k&xas, for which Br. and V. (see ib. n. 4) read Kast, RRA wes.” 


On the other hand, the original meaning of Rawaifid as 
‘‘repudiators,” without the -restriction of an organized sect, 
seems to be unconsciously present in Ibn Hazm’s mind when he 


speaks of Radel I Om Kalo, see this page note 5 and 7Zext 
42'*=Kd. IV, 179°. 

As an equivalent of Imamiyya our word shares in all the 
modifications of that term, embracing all those who believe in 
the hereditary nature of the Imamate and in a written will of 
the Prophet (comp.. Text 74). Thus the Zeidite al-Kasim con- 
sciously defines Rawafid as those who carry the Imamate 


1 1 Bagd., too, counts him among the Beast a (ib.). | 

2 In the Arabic text (Ed. IV, 181 penult. ) SS is to be read instead 
of AS, : 

: Cae Masudi VII, 281. 

+L, and Br. merely read (ib. note 8) dsl yt Ky4 otl,. 


°L, Br. instead (ib. n. 18) Kale! .p0 ) ( ghs reals Al, 
esall asl It Eye, see later. 


6 Comp. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Medinah 
and Meccah (ed. 1898), 1, 206: ‘‘ The Maghrabis, too, hearing that the 
Persians were Rafaz (heretics) crowded fiercely round to do a little 
Jihad, or Fighting for the Faith.” The Persians were no doubt 
‘« Twelvers.” 
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down to Ja‘far.' In the same sense probably,* [Khald. counts 
(II. 165, III, 72, 74) the Isma‘iliyya, who transfer the Imamate 
from Ja‘far to his son Isma‘il, and for a similar reason 
the Fatimides (III, 8) among the Rawéafid.* Ja‘far’s son 
Misa is termed ‘‘Imam ar-Rafida,”* and so is al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, the Mahdi’s father.°. With the spread of the Ithna‘ash- 
ariyya, Rawafid just as Imamiyya’ became a designation of 
the ‘‘Twelvers.” Thus Mirza 49* unmistakably. says oll 


Usslo rt, KastIls Leics ner ill Kepic. His treatise 


entitled Uasly JI dy 3 Vast, Slav is directed against the 
same sect. I. H. applies the word similarly, Ed. I, 139° and 
Text 76", 77 


The further development of our term seems to have been 
influenced by the relation of the Sunnites to the Imamiyya. 
However bitterly the former resented the ImAmiyya’s attitude 
towards the Companions, they still regarded them as being 
within the fold of Islam.’ Excluded from the Muhammedan 
community were only the Gulat or Galiya,* who were considered 


1 See Comm. p. 104°. 

* Another explanation is possible, see p. 152, n. 4. 

3 One must, however, bear in mind that under the Fatimides the 
‘* repudiation ” of the first Caliphs became obligatory as a state law, cf. 
Goldziher, Shi‘a 456. 

4TBab., [thbat 38. 

> Ib. 41. It is worthy of notice that al-Hasan is so designated by one 
of his admirers (although not a Shiite). This would indicate that, in 
Shiitic countries at least, our appellation lost much of its derogatory 
character. 


6 Comp. IKhald. I, 362 aawks on - _— - Lol 


7 See folowing note. 
’Comp. Bagd. 6° (Kent Lp . ren SY oe ee, 
Krolovl Kshs f ys Lols awl Uy Or pay b> 


oY | yo W709 dRe5, see ib, 99" and Makr. 345. Comp. also 
Introduction, p. 21. 
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an outgrowth of the Imamiyya,* but not identified with them.’ 
The nature of our term as a nomen odiosum sufiiciently accounts 
for its occasional application as Gulat in distinction from the 
Imamiyya: Thus [Khald. II, 164, in speaking of the Sufis who 


believe in the Divine nature of the Imams, observes: 1,5) Las 


,! : x3 RAD, mie mesa Katt My Kanleolt Lens 
peas xy (neg ‘‘they share this belief with the Imémiyya 


and Rafida (i. e. Gulat’), because they maintain the divinity of 
the Imam or the incarnation of the Deity in them.”  Jbidem 
l. 1: ‘*the tenets of the Imamiyya and Rafida of the Shi‘a as 
to the recognition of Ali’s superiority and the belief in his 
Imamate, owing to a written will of the Prophet, as well as the 
repudiation of the two Elders.”* As Guldt our word is proba- 
bly to be explained Masudi VI, 26: pols RQAAS> sol WrDDe 


Kandill G55 Slay LOraby Rr dglbl ipo Kadagll pASly Rim rell 
bis Gioys 3 Woops Y ReLeM Gf Rds II, Ra, 


‘‘ Abad Hanifa (Comm. 8°), the majority of the Murji‘a, 
the majority of the Zeidiyya, such as* the Jaradiyya (Comm. 


1 TKhald. I, 359 speaks of Kaley ye, see the following note. 

2 Comp. the sharp distinction drawn by Ibn Hazm, Text 55°! ff. The 
Imamites themselves energetically deny any connection with the Gulat, 
comp. Goldziher, Shi‘a 466, n. 2 and Comm. 91". 

3 Comp. IKhald. I, 358: ‘* The Guldt have transgressed the limits of 
Reason and Faith by DeneMae in the divinity of these Imams.” See 
Ibn Hazm, Text 55”. 

4 Outside the ImAmiyya, it is only the Gulat who hold these beliefs. 
The Zeidiyya reject them.—On the other hand, if we take Imamiyya 
in its restricted sense as Ithnd‘ashariyya (comp. p. 151 n. 6), Rafida 
here might possibly stand for the Isma‘iliyya. Again, in the expres- 


sion Bud sl Jl TS ad Saducliw yf (p. 151) the latter might designate 
GulAt, as the IsmA‘iliyya hold guluww doctrines. Jb. III, 74 [Khald., 


alongside of the expression just quoted, says we Ka. ne ach, wf 
Raavdl 


5 T take up as aad Cir 
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22) and other sects' and the remaining sects of the Shi‘a’ 
and the Rafida® as well as the Rawendiyya (Comm. p. 121 ff.) 
hold that the Imamate is permissible only in the Kureish 
tribe.” A clear case of this usage is found IAthir VII, 3411. 4, 


where instead of anil & (read Udleo) Llec US, three 
codices read bas x3. A curious as well as instructive example 
is afforded by the anecdote told Admil, ed. Wright 547 and 
Agh. III, 24. Vasil b. ‘Ata, the founder. of the Mu‘tazila 
(Comm. p. 11**), was suffering from a linguistic defect and was 
cohsequently unable to pronounce the letter Rd. He bears a 


deadly hatred towards the ultra-Shiitic poet Bashshar b. Burd, 
who had derogated him in one of his poems. WaAsil bitingly 


retorts: he would hire assassins to dispose of him Kaa re) YJ 


ie = Soe > 
mle} Mal Cas BAS “were not assassination a specific 
quality of the Galiya.”* Here the narrator remarks: Wasil said 


Gdliya Byyaiadl YX, ata Sis ply (Kamil, ib.) “but he 
did not say al-Manstriyya nor al-Mugiriyya,”—two ultra-Shiitic 
sects known for their terroristic practices’—because of the Rd 
contained in their names. This remark of the narrator is repro- 
duced igh. with a significant variant: Kast It ARs wy Wasil 
suid Gdliya, but not Lidfida. To the narrator in Agh. then the 
two expressions seemed synonymous, ° 


 Scil. *‘of the Zeidiyya.” The Jardidiyya appears everywhere as the 
first sect of the Zeidiyya, cf. Shahr. 1184, Iji 352, Makr. 352°4, comp. 


Text 42'", Tab. III, 1617 says: Koko: I X20y (31, taking the former 


as an independent sect. 
* Probably referring to the various sections of the Imamiyya. 


3 
3 It is not clear whether dsl My or Kas yy is to be read. 


* To whom Bashshar (Comm. 24") belonged. 

° See Comm. 92!? ff. - s 

* It is possible that this meaning of the word is unconsciously present 
in I. H’s mind when he declares (Comm. 62°=Ed. IT, 78+): ‘‘ the RawAtid 
do not belong to the Muslims.” For the Imamites are not excluded by 
I. H. from the community of Islam (cf. p. 152, n. 2), On the other hand, 
the belief in ‘‘ Tabdil” with which the Rawé&fid are charged in the 
above-mentioned passage is characteristic of the Imamites (ef. Text 5113 
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This application, however, cannot be said to be more than 
incidental. Often enough it is impossible to distinguish it 
from the usages enumerated before, the ‘‘ Exaggerators ” being 
at the same time ‘‘ Repudiators.”! Besides, the Galiya never 
became an independent organism as did the Imamiyya, The 
constituency of the Galiya is as fluctuating as is the name, which 
only later and even then not uncontestedly became the technical 
term for Ultra Shiites.” At any rate, the cases in which Rawa- 
fid appears as a synonym of Galiya are counterbalanced by the 
examples in. which they are distinctly kept asunder. Thus 
Jahiz (van Vloten, Worgers, p. 58 ult.) expressly says adsl 
xaS Led a I. H. draws a similar line of distinction. Cf. Zext 
42" (= Ed. IV, 179") (yo kalo 95 Kadayll ype K0y)(FI 
xaSLaSl po? Kast I. In other passages he uses the expression 
‘Uasly It ue xaJlas!, applying the word in the general sense 
of ‘‘Repudiators”; Zext 30°° (= Ed. I, 112"), Ed. IV, 206", 

3 ; 
or iadsl Il xjle Ed. V, 117". 


Vastly different from the applications recorded till now is the 
use of Rawafid as a synonym of Shi‘a, embracing al/ Shiitic 
sects, the Zeidiyya included. This generalization is probably 


and Comm. 61'°).—Strange is the meaning implied in our word in the 
anecdote Agh. XII, 237: A company of poets is sitting at the wine 
table. The poet Mangair an-Namari refuses to partake of the forbidden 

liquor. He is thus accosted by the company : ‘‘ You only refrain from 
- wine drinking because you are a Réjfidi . . . not from piety.” I have 
found no reference testifying to a particular scrupulousness of the 
Shiites as regards wine drinking. On the contrary, certain Shiitic sects 
and individuals are accused of transgressing this prohibition (cf. Text 
6244, Comm. 142°, 28°), not to mention the modern Shiites, at least, as far 
as they are.represented by the Persians. 

1Thus Comm. 42% it is difficult to say whether the Rafida are desig- 
nated as such because of. the extravagant belief referred to there or 
because of their exclusive adherence to Ali, which implies the repudia- 
tion of the other Companions. 

? Mukaddasi still uses the term in an entirely different sense (cf. p. 145, 
n. 2.) See also Comm. 12° ff. | 

3 Comp. p. 150 n. 5. 


4 Similarly Shahr. 8'° Vaal oI Cra sal. 
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the outcome of a more hostile attitude toward the Shiites, par- 
ticularly towards the Zeidiyya, on the part of the Sunnites, who 
now indiscriminately brand by this derogatory term all those 
who swerve from the Sunna.’ Thus the Dictionary of Technical 


Terms, ed. epreuee? bluntly declares: yal ad Vail, It 


‘Lids! Kans, ui Ko Nf. Bagd. and Isfr., who elab- 


orately derive the origin of the word from Zeid b. Ali, consist- 
ently apply Rawafid to all the sects of the Shi‘a without 
exception. . To quote a few examples out of many: Bagd. 6° 


KrshamaS Kaolele K20b3) rslinol Ks2,| att 5 pial a 
SWS (cf. cbidem 22°), 9° AS ee See win * 3 
rein Kady: j S) fs has oe Lyd, ye Kast J Cx ads, 
93> Kolo’! asl Sy ROI Kast It ds, LQ. ue af pes 
alee LST § pa Lt ISLe ell oF Gay sash 


As the Zeidiyya and Imamiyya, so are the Gulat and their various 
sections counted among the Rawafid: fol. 103+ poele 5) asl, 


99° sat VAs, 14° Kad sl oJ Om SVG Kal wand 103° 
asl II oy Kalan. Isfr.’s use of the word is identical 


1 This again may be explained by the change in the attitude of the 
Zeidiyya themselves,—for it is only with reference to the Zeidiyya that 
this usage of our word differs from the one preceding it. Thus Shah- 
rastani, having narrated the incident with Zeid b. Ali anno 1225, 


observes (p. ee Kolols Sais upe OER aX &) dell pl tle, 


Kolo pale Koleos 3 wrizlo, Sg ndiedl . For a characteristic 
example of this changed attitude see Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33 
n. 2.—Misbaéh’s remark (quoted by Lane s.v. Uaslyy) probably refers 


to the same fact: ‘‘ Afterwards (i. e., after Zeid b. Ali) this appellation 
became applied to all persons... speaking against the Companions.” 

? Cf. preceding note. 

3. Cf. Comm. 4127, 

* Wellhausen’s statement (Opp. 96, n. 1): ‘‘Sabaijja ist ein alterer, 
Rafida ein spdéterer Name fir dieselbe Sache” is not in accordance with 
the facts set forth above. 
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with that of Bagd.: Isfr. 8” R2dzydl Sy? KRALS reree Yast, of 
fess % “ wr ee ‘ 

Kila, Ryolo¥l,, a Op2day I pgibece uy Vastly. 


Makrizi in his account on Muhammedan sects employs the word 
in the same general sense, including among the RawAfid the Imim- 


lyya as well as the Zeidiyya.*” This usage is also found much 
earlier. IKot. 300 ae aa it when he remarks: aa Lda 


mest prapets Kudsl 5 AG; ie Jy rtell Le uP O25 JI Joanie 


‘a cy Cm ack coy wy? The same meaning 1s. apparently 
assumed Tab. III, 1465 (anno 247): a man recites before 
Mutawakkil a poem against the Adfida in which it is argued 
that a daughter has no hereditary claims, and receives from the 
overjoyed Caliph 10,000 Dirhems and the governorship of 
Bahrein and Yamama. This argument, which is directed 
against the descendants of Fatima, affects the Zeidiyya as well 
as the Imamiyya.* 

Ibn Hazm seems to refrain from this amneeeieted use of the 
word. The only exception—and this perhaps a deceptive 
one—' is found Text 40"' (=Ed. IV, 178°), where, instead of the 


1 The Guldt are excluded from Islam. Bagdadi, who counts four sec- 
tions (p. 155!°), is inconsistent, cf. p. 151, n. 8. 

2 Makrizi’s statement (Comm. 124) may apply to the Shi‘a in gen- 
eral or to the Imamiyya of whom he speaks in the quoted passage. On 
the relation of the Mu‘tazila to the Imamiyya, see also Goldziher, slag a, 
p. 484. 


: Sw 
3 This is apparently the source for Ikd 269; why Saas}, s Cis 


com up IS x met ware eal. AS ets This usage is 


somewhat nS with the ee p- 148. Elsewhere (cf. 
Comm. 26°) Ikd designates as Raw4fid those who believe in the ‘‘ return” 
of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, i. e., the Keisaéniyya. 

4 See Introduction, p. 21. Snouck-Hurgronje’s observation (Mekka I, 
34): “im 12. Jahrhundert konnte man die Zeiditen Arabiens als Rafid- 
hiten bezeichnen, weil sie dort und damals den Orthodoxen schroff gegen- 
iiberstanden ” must needs be amplified : the designation of the Zeidiyya 
as RawAafid is older than the 12. century and by no means restricted to 
Arabia. 

_ 5 For the author speaks of the ‘‘ depravities” of these sects, cf. Intro- 
duction, p. 22. 
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superscription of Ed. and Y. rinedl cout hel JSt,at PS ol 

; easly Ac voble ole. L. and Br. read 


“Kimyelly ibbinell 


Those who have perused the material presented in this appen- 
dix with some measure of attention will have observed that the 
word SAz‘a—not unlike Rawéfid—is not a sharply and definitely 
circumscribed term but is subject to not inconsiderable modifica- 
tions. In distinction from Raw4fid, the term Shi‘a has nothing 
objectionable or derogatory about it*: the Shiites themselves 
unhesitatingly assume this appellation.* To the Sunnites as well, 
owing to the ever increasing prevalence of pro-Alidic senti- 
ments among the masses,’ Shi‘a even in the sense of ‘‘Shi‘at “Ali” 
conveys no objectionable meaning,—this, as it were, respect- 
able character of the word being, in our opinion, the main 
reason for the gradual spread of Rawdfid at its expense. The 
application of Shi‘a by the Sunnites, just as that of Rawd- 
fid, is largely conditioned by their attitude towards the Zeid- 
iyya. The disagreement between the Sunna and Zeidiyya is 
not one of deep-seated antagonism. In point of fact, the 
whole difference reduces itself to the question as to the candi- 
dacy for the Imamate. According to the Zeidiyya, the Imamate 
is confined to the descendants of Fatima’; the Sunnites extend 
it to the whole of Kureish. Since, however, the Sunnites for 
the most part agree with the Zeidiyya as to the excellence of 


1 Cf. also Comm. 215. 

? The former superscription however is the original one, see the refer- 
ence quoted Text 40, n. 3. 

3 Cf. p. 146, n. 1. 

4 Cf. Shahr. 143° (in a quotation from Ibn an-Nu‘m4n, Comm. 59?), also 
Goldziher, Shi'a 470, n. 2. 

’ Cf. ZDMG. 50, 111. 

®i. e., Hasanides as well as Huseinides,—provided, of course, their 
personal fitness (cf. Text 75" if. and Comm.).—Wellhausen’s assumption 
(Opp. 98): ‘‘Sie (die Zeidijja) unterscheiden sich von der Rafida durch 
ihr Eintreten ftir das Haus Husains” contradicts one of the fundamental 
tenets of the Zeidiyya. That Zeid b. Ali was a descendant of Husein 
was mere chance and wholly indifferent to the Zeidiyya or to Zeid him- 
self. Cf. Comm. 22°! ff. 
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Ali and his family, and the Zeidiyya, on the other hand, agree 
with the Sunnites as to the legitimacy of the two Elders, the 
gap between them seems practically to close. ‘‘ The Zeidiyya,” 
says Makr. 354’, ‘‘are the best among the Shi‘a, for they admit the 
Imamate of Abt Bekr and deny the existence of a written will 
concerning the Imamate of Ali.” This stands to reason why 
Mukaddasi, e. g., places the Zeidiyya outside the Shi‘a, apply- 
ing the latter term to the Imdmiyya and other radical sections 
of the Shi‘a. Thus p. 38 n. d (see above p. 142 n. 6): Ais 


Kody)! ies... Keil, or p. 37%: Radayll Ae Readily, 
‘the Shi‘a prevailed upon the Zeidiyya,” or p. 128’ pale 
Kenda! Jles, aml Ras Ji Lo rede des aay clad. 


The ‘stupid Shiites ” can only refer to the Imamiyya and other 
radical sections,' as the Zeidiyya, on the whole, refrain from 
attacking the four Caliphs.° 

It is nothing but a different consequence of the same attitude 
of mind when, on the contrary, we find that the term Shi‘a, with- 
out any objectionable by-meaning,* is applied to the Zeidiyya, 
to the exclusion of the Indmiyya who are designated as Rawa- 
fid. This is clearly the case with the utterance of kd, p. 148° 
and the hadith p. 146 (cf. p. 147 n. 2). It may also be applic- 
able in the phrase as} Ny Karcad), of which several examples 
were quoted p. 147 f., notably so in the case of [Khald. p. 148.° 

With the rise within the Zeidiyya of sections which, unfaith- 
ful to their founder, did not refrain from the ‘‘ denunciation of 
the Companions,” * the attitude of the Sunna became one of 
hostility and the term Shi‘a, gradually assuming a distinct 


1This is clearly shown by the variant (note a) oma a lio 


> As different from ne Shi‘a is i applied by, ey see p. 152. 

3 Cf. p. 146, n. 1. 

4 This is in contradiction with Ikd, p. 156, n. 3. But the latter passage 
is borrowed from Ibn Koteiba, see ib. 

5Ibn Khaldtn speaks of their writings, which would point to a 
dogmatically consolidated sect. 

‘Cf. p. 155, n. 1. The sect mentioned Comm. 75 limits the Imamate to 
the Hasanides, yet indulges in the denunciation of the Companions. 
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heterodox character, was now applied to all sects of Shiism, 
from the Zeidiyya to its farthest ramifications, the Gulat.’ 


Lastly, mention must be made of aterm used by the Shiites for 
the same polemical purposes as was Rawdfid by the Sunnites. 
We refer to the expression Nawdsib, which seems to have been 
patterned after Rawdfid.” Ample information about the mean- 
ing and history of this designation can be drawn from Gold- 
ziher’s writings.” Originally Mawédsib stood for the exact 
reverse of Rawafid: the ‘‘enemies’’ or ‘‘haters” (of Ali),* 
and was confined to the extreme Kharijites. Gradually its 
meaning expanded so that it finally embraced all Sunnites, 
however far they were from hating Ali. 

In addition we may remark that the Imamiyya polemically 
apply the same term even to the Zeidiyya, with whom the 
superiority of Ali is a cardinal doctrine. Kashi 149 quotes 


Ja‘far as-Sadik as saying :° Lea re day. Further utter- 


ances of a similar tendency can be found in the same 
passage. | 


1§o0 nearly all writers.—On the relation of the Gulat to the Shi‘a 
comp. Introduction, p. 21 and Index s.v. Shi‘a. 


2 Cf. Mukaddasi 38°: x2,03Ls ea oddt dot Les Gi! Baal Le, 
aly woleitte DSN, ibidem 376 asl yy KL Lols 


SLCaM, A> redly 8 > 8 asi. Thus the Hashwiyya correspond with 
the Murji‘a and the ae an the Rawafid. 

3 Shi‘a 491 ff., ZDMG. 36, 281, Muh. St. II, 120. 

4 Muhit al-Muhit explains it in this way: syle i x3 Vyas . 


>The form Nussab, which occurs several times in Kashi, is not recorded 
in the dictionaries. 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS.! 


Abatur, deity of Mandzans, II. 84?3. 
al-‘Abbas, IT. 20!, 103°. 
‘Abbasids, see Imamate. 
‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas, IT. 25'5. 
es b. ‘Abdallah b. Shuneif, II. 74°. 
b Ahmad b. Abi Zeid, IT. 41 n. 2. 
i b. ‘Amr b. al-Harb (II. 124%), see ‘A. b. al-Harith. 
b. ‘* b. al-Harith (II. 124°*), see ‘A. b. al-Harith. 
b. al-Harb (II. 124°"), see ‘A. b. al-Harith. 
Harbiyya, IT, 124 f. 
al-Harith, I. 37°, 71, II. 90'!, 124 ff. 
Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, IT. 45 n. 2. 
‘¢ al- Aftah, IT. 114? ff. 
Aftahiyya, ib. 
ef b. al-Kharb (IT. 1242"), see ‘A. b. al-Harith. 
3 | Kharbiyya, I. 711", IT. 124 f. 
b. Lahi‘a, IT. 43'. 
b. Mu‘awiya, I. 45", 7114, IL. 24 n. 1, 44 ff., 1254. 
Janadhiyya, see Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abdallah. 
fu b. Mugira b. Sa‘id, I. 60°. 
us b. Nauf, IT. 7218 f. 
me b. Saba, called Ibn as-Sauddé, accounts on, I. 3, n. 1, 
II. 19, 100; Jew, embraced Islam to injure it, 
I. 87, 45°, II. 17; against ‘Othmdn, I. 37), 
II. 194; originates Raj‘a and Gaiba, II. 278; 
Raj‘a’of Muhammed, II. 24!*, 25 n. 1; Raj‘a of 


ee 


'The authorities quoted as such throughout the treatise have been 
excluded from this index. On account of lack of space only the most 
important items have been specified. Unless otherwise stated, the 
names are those of persons. The words ending in -iyya designate sects. 
The latter appear under the heading of the person to which they 
belong, a cross-reference always indicating that person. The words 
printed in italics will be found as special items. The quotations refer 
to line and page. Where the line is left out, the whole page or most of 
it deals with that item. I. refers to the first part of this treatise (vol. 
xxvill. of this Journal); II. to the second (vol. xxix). In the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement the article in its various forms and b. (=bnu) have 
not been counted. s. v. refers to the preceding item in italics: ib. to 
the preceding figure. Fatha is rendered by a, occasionally by e, damma 
by wand o; the diphthong fatha+yd by ai and ei. A list of Arabic 
words is appended to this index. 
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‘Alt denying that he died, I. 45, IT. 25, 30", 438 f., 
951', cf. 39°, 128°, and maintaining that in clouds, 
I. 45, IT. 42'8 ff. ; belief in divinity of ‘Alt, I. 65 
ult. ff., IT. 17%, 99°?, cf. II. 91°; banished by 
‘Alt, II. 42 n. 1, 48 n. 6, or burned: IT. 100 n. 1; 
his adherents burned by ‘Ai, IT. 99 f. 
Sabé’iyya, I. 45', 65 n. 7, II. 17’, 10114, 155 penult. ; 
called Sabbabiyya, II. 41 f.; principal Alidic sect, 
II. 101°6; synonymous with radical heresy, II. 
1007, cf. 83 n. 1, 100°? ff.; and Rawdéjfid, II. 155 
n. 4. 
‘Abdallah b. Sabbab, IT. 42 n. 1. 
b. Yasin, I. 55 n. 1, IT. 76"°. 
‘s b.  Yazid al-Ibadi, I. 30", II. 101, 657. 
‘Abdarrahman b. Muljam, I. 72°, II. 128”. 
Ablak, II. 122". 
Abn, appellation for Persians, I. 35 ult., IT. 18°. 
al- Abtar, II. 129%? ff. See Kathir al-Abtar. 
Butriyya ib., or Buteiriyya, II. 131 n. 2. 
Abt’! ‘Abbas ar-Rubibadi, IT. 128°, 
Rubibadiyya, ib. See ar-Rawandi and 


Rawandiyya. 
‘Abdallah al-‘Ajani, IT. 178, 110 n. 1. 
‘6 eS ash-Shi‘l, IT. 751°, 109?', 110 n. 1. 


“ ‘Ali (ash-Shakk4k), I. 52 penult., 75°+, IT. 667. 
ee Bashshar al-Ash‘ari, IT. 96°. 
ee Bekr and ‘Omar, legitimate Imams, I. 22, 74'6, IT. 217', 1294, 
1308, 188 f., 141, 158, or illegitimate, I. 79'*, 141 penult. ; 
hated and denounced by the Shi‘a, I. 358, 52'°, IT. 1471, 28 
n. 1, 4217, 642, 658, 142-148, 151 n: 38, 15233, See Com- 
panions. 
“ ‘¢ b ‘Aydsh, see Ibn ‘Ayash. 
‘ *} Faraj al-Isfahani, author of Agani, IT. 144 n. 6. 
‘  Gifar, IT. 12% f. 
a Hanifa, I. 29!', II. 8°, 152 penult. 
sé Hashim ‘Abdallah b. Muhammed II. 89', 126%. See Imamate. 
Hashimiyya, IT. 35" ff., 895. 
<* *] Hudeil, I. 30°, 53', II. 14" ff., 16', 58", 60%, 66f., 74. 
fe Hureira ar-Rubtibadi, see Abt ’1-‘ Abbas. 
a ‘Tsa al-Isfahani, IT. 9015. 
«6 Ismé ‘fl al-Bittikhi, I. 30 ult., II. 11, 1234, 
os Bittikhiyya, 1. 30 ult. 
“ °) JArdd, called Surhdb, IT. 22°. 
Jaridiyya, I. 42", 43 f., 7418, IT, 22, 136', 153 
a 
Surhabiyya, IT. 22". 
es Kamil, I. 55’, 80°, II. 76). 
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Abii Karb, IT. 354, 36 n. 1. 
Karbiyya, ib. 
“ °| Kasim ‘Alt al-Murtada, I. 5117, IT. 68. 
ees | ‘¢ an-Najjar, see Ibn Haushab. 
oe ‘© ar-RAzi, I. 521, IT. 6323. 
s Khatim, see al-BawAri. 
‘¢ °) Khattab, II. 112 ff., divinity of, I. 34!°, 69+:7, II. 17°; attacked 
by Ja‘far as-Saddik, IT. 14°8, 90!?, 96”. 
Khattabiyya, II. 112; factions of, I. 7, 64 f., 
6916, II. 96 f.; worship Ja‘far as-Sddik, I. 68, 69", II. 
1063; allegorize Koran, II. 14; claim to avoid death, I. 
6919, IT. 24 n. 1, 72%. | 
as Khirdash (I. 65 n. 4), see Khidash. 
- Kubeis, mountain, I]. 67". 
Kurfis, II. 36 n. 1. 
se Lahab, II. 90°. 
ee Malik al-Hadrami, I. 75 ult., II. 133!4. 
es Mansir al-‘Ijli, called al-Kisf, I. 34°*, 62 ff., II. 89 ff., 92” ff., 
95?!, 


La 

n 

‘se 
— 


Manstriyya, or Kisfiyya (cf. I. 63 n. 4), I. 63, 

; II. 92!4 18, 9718, 15317, 

cs ‘© Muzaffar b. Ardshir, IT. 71. 

Mikdam Thé@’it (?) al-Haddad, II. 130°. 

" Mikhnaf, II. 141'°. 

Muslim, I. 386", 45, 707, II. 301, 4418 21, 6419, 947, 118 f., 12012, 
12414, 17, 

Abt-Muslimiyya, II. 11878, 119 n. 2, or 

Muslimiyya, IT. 119°". See Abii Salma; 


ce 

wn 
ae 
— 


Ishak. 
ws Sa‘id Abdi ’1 Kheir, I. 73’, II. 128 f. 
“ ‘« al-Hasan b. Bahram al-Janndabi, I. 68'¥, II. 10847, 1095. 


ne Salma, ITI. 119 n. 2. 
| Baslamiyya 2b., 124'8, 
ef Sufyan, father of Mu‘awiya, I. 68 n. 8, II, 142°, 11014. 
a ‘©. Karmatian, IT. 110'. 
«Tahir, I. 9529, 1083? ff. 
ne Ya‘la, I. 51 ult., II. 63". 
. Zakariyya al-Khayyat, II. 179. 
Achamoth, Gnostic hypostasis, II. 83°8. 
Adam, I. 68', II, 45 n. 8, 104, 116’, 1211 ff. 
Addad, see Clementines. 
Aden, in Yemen, II. 1107 16, 
Afshin, ITI. 101, n. 1. 
Aftahiyya, see ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far al-Aftah. 
Ahmad b. Habit (iI. 10!'), see next. 
b. Ha'it, I. 30'7, IT. 107 ff., 113 "7, 649f., 9025, 9123, 
«db. Idris, I. 54 penult. 
~ b. Nants (II. 107%). see A. b. YAandsh. 
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Ahmad b. Salih, II. 70°. 


é 


b. YAntish, I. 30", IT. 1017 £f., 642°, 8828, 902, 9124, 


Ahrar, appellation for Persians, I. 35 ult., II. 18%. 
al- Ahwal, II. 65 n. 2. 
‘Ainiyya, II. 103'. 
‘A’isha, I. 355, 5216, IT, 20", 180+. 
‘Ajarida, Kharijite sect, I. 31', II. 1128, 12". 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib, name, I. 53 penult., II. 73; age, I. 564, II. 77%; 


6é b. 
“b, 


‘+ b, 
sd 6 
ees 
<h, 
‘h, 
66 b. 
6é b. 
6é b. 
Oi 


cé 


“Db, 


appearance, I. 57, Il. 78; grave unknown, II. 48° ff., or 
buried in Kufa, II. 48 n. 3; worthiest of Imamate, I. 32", 
74°, 798, II. 189°, 159; acknowledged even by Rdwan- 
diyya, Il. 122 n. 1; loved by Sunna, II. 143 n. 6, 146; 
exalted by Sais, II. 148‘; conceded Jmamate to three first 
Caliphs, I. 74'5, II. 129'°, hence declared apostate, I. 55!°, 
79+ ; denounced, II. 145 n. 2; hated by Khawary, II. 647+ ; 
Imamate of: and eleven descendants, see Twelvers, and 
three sons, see Keisaniyya, and two sons, II. 118" ff., he 
alone Imam, I. 58°, ITI. 78, 154 n. 13; possessed and 
bequeathed Mystic lore, Il. 20!) ”, 33 ; stops sun, I. 53°, IT. 
62!", 68 ff. ; resuscitates dead, II. 83 n. 1; was not killed 
and will return, I. 84 ult., see ‘Abdallah b. Sab&; in the 
clouds, s. v.; divinity of, s. v., I. 7215, IT. 62": 23, 102 f., 112?', 
127; Demiurge (Creator), I. 62!*, II. 91, 99 f., 127, 128?;as 
such had neither wife nor children, II. 127% ff.; punishes 
‘Abdallah b. Saba, s. v., and other exaggerators, I. 37", 
66, II. 99 f.; designated as al-Kisf, II. 89?*, as ‘‘ dAbbat al- 
ard,” II. 8617; compared with ‘Aaron, II. 48°°, 185°', with 
Jesus, s. v., with Joshua, IT. 68, 70 f., 185°°; warned 
by Prophet against Rawdfid, II. 146; objects to religious 
discussions, IT. 155. Seealso Imamate, Imamiyya, Muham-’ 
med, Nass, Zeidiyya. 
al-Azdarti, II. 127% ff. 
Azdariyya, 7b. 
al-Fadl, I. 68 n. 8, II. 179, 110° ff. 
Haitham, see ‘A. b. Mitham. 
al-Hasan b. al-Fadl, II. 4. n. 2. 
al-Husein b. ‘Ali, I. 584, 684, 751. 
ee b. Masa, see Abi ’1-Kasim ‘Ali. 
TIsma‘il b. Mitham, see ‘A. b. Mitham. 
Mansir, I. 75°, II. 1887 °. 
Mitham, I. 513, 7578, II. 402°, 60, 183!5, 150'. 
Muhammed b. ‘Ali, I. 58°, 76°, IT. 52°, cf. 789. 
ae b. al-Fayyad, ITI. 1038? #1, cf. I. 676. 
Misa b. Ja‘far, I. 58°, 76°, IT. 52’. 
an-Najjar, IT. 17°, 110 n. 1. 
al-Warsand (I. 54 n. 7), see Ibn Wargand. 


Almoravides, II. 492%, 76%. 
‘Amir b. Shurdhil, see ash-Sha‘bi. 
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‘Amir b. at-Tufeil, I. 545, II. 73. 
‘Ammar al-‘Ibadi, II. 98?7. See Khidash. 
‘Amr b. al-‘As, II. 14?°, 
‘“ b. Humeid, II. 145. 
Aristotle, IT. 57'8, 
Arms, use of, see Khashabiyya. 
Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri. I. 65°, IT. 985 ff. 
‘“ b. Kurz, IT. 87. 
Ashab, see Companions. 
al- Ash‘ari, I. 29" ff., IT. 7%, 81%, 91. 
Ash‘ariyya, I. 31", IT, 8°. 
Asma bint ‘Umeis, IT. 69!8, 70". 
Avicenna, II. 128°. 
al-‘Ayyashi, IT. 4 n. 2. 
‘Azakira, sect, see ash-Shalmag ani. 
Azarika, Kharijite sect, I. 301°, IT. 933 ff., 112. 
Azdariyya, see ‘Ali al-Azdart, 


Babak, I. 369, II. 1375, 20'. 
Babiashiyya, IT. 41 n. 2. 
Babylonia, ancient, II. 803 ff., 8779. See ‘Irak. 
Bada (doctrine), I. 53", IT. 613, 72. 
Bada’iyya, II. 7213, 
Bagdad, I. 6919 ff., II. 39°!, 65, 713, 804, 125 n. 4. 
Bahrein, II. 80 n. 4, 108%8.24, 10929. 
Bajaliyya, see Ibn Warsand. 
al- Bakli, IT. 24 n. 1, 46°, 1116, 
‘Bakliyya, II. 111. 
Barag wata (commonwealth), I. 47, II. 49. 
Baran, town, II. 111 n. 1. 
al- Bashshar b. Burd, IT. 24°, 153. 
Baslamiyya, see Abt Salma. 
Basra, I. 70°, II. 11°, 417, 564.7, 5814, 60?', 667", n. 3. 
al- Basri, I. 70°, IT. 117 f. 
Batiniyya, II. 17° 27, 92 n. 2, 112 n. 8. 
al- Bawari, I. 68 n. 8, IT. 110f. See al-Birdani. 
Bayan b. Sam‘an, I. 34, 60 f., IT. 88, 90'°, 96', 126°. 
Bazig, I. 34°, 645, IT. 95% ff., 113°. 


Bazigiyya, II. 114 n. 1, 118 n. 4. 


Beida, town, II. 114”. 
Bekr al-A‘war, 7. 608, II. 87. 
‘  b, Ukhshub, If. 110 n. 3. 
Berktkiyya, II. 119'. 
al- Bhnki (?), I. 66 n. 9, 673, II. 102 f. 
Bishr b. GiyAth, 1. 29 ult., II. 9%. 
“pb. Khalid, see next. 
“  b, al-Mu‘tamir Abt KhAlid, I. 50%, IT. 58%, 
Bishriyya, II. 58%, | 
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Bittikhiyya, see Abi Isma‘il. 
al- Buhturi, I. 679, II. 1088, 1157. 
Bunan (II. 88), see Bayan b. Sam ‘an. 
al- Barani, see al-Bawdart. 
Burdaniyya, IT. 110°. 
Burhfit, well, II. 8518. 
Butriyya, or Buteiriyya, see al-Abtar. 


Cabbage, see Dietary regulations. 

Cabbala, IT. 81 ff., 104°. 

Carmathians, see Karmatians. 

Christ, see Jesus. 

Christians and Christianity, I. 3 n. 1, IT. 10°7, 11', 47', 6127, 87, 91, 
101. See Jesus. 

Clementines (Pseudo-), the True Prophet (or Successive Incarnation), 
II. 4511, 85 f., 927, 1047, 121' ff., cf. I. 60', 623; Syzygy (Addad), 
II. 116, 127!3 ff.; origin of evil, II. 85 n. 3. 

Communism, of wives (and property), I. 37", 70+, II. 198°, 120°. 

Companions, of Prophet, hide Nass, I. 22, 74!, II. 22'7, 61% '3; declared 
apostates, I. 741, 7918, IT. 227, 1421; hated and denounced by 
Shi‘a, I. 35%, IT. 4126 f., 60%, 6111, 7518, 1804, 142-147, 155, 158. Cf. 
Aba Bekr and ‘Omar. 

Concealment, of Imam, see Gaiba. 


Dahriyya, I. 45 ult., IT. 46%°, 547). 

Dammiyya, II. 102’. 

Dawud al-HawéAri (or al-Jawari, or al-Jawaribi), I. 311%, 53; 7578, IT. 

67° ff. 
‘© b. Kathir ar-Rakki, I. 75°, IT. 133°. 

Death, claim to avoid, II. 96, 113°° ff. See Abt’l-Khattab. 

Deilam, province, ITI. 38°. 

Di‘bil, poet, II. 145. 

Dietary, regulations, entirely abolished, see Precepts ; swine partly 
permitted, I. 34!, II. 13'; cabbage forbidden, I. 53'4, II. 73°, 
other vegetables, IT. 76'°, 110 f.; all fruits or vegetables raised 
in dung, I. 55%, II. 767°. 

Dikrweih, see Zikrweih. 

Dirar b. ‘Amr, I. 30', IT. 9*. 

Discussions, religious, forbidden, I. 35'° ff., 49° ff., IL. 15. 

Docetism, I. 3 n. 1, II. 29 f., 1289 ff. Cf. I. 45° f.. 727, IT. 50 f., 119°. 

Druzes, sect, II. 127!. 

Du Mandkh, tribe, I. 68 n. 8, IT. 110°. 


Eliezer, servant of Abraham, still alive, I. 46° f., II. 46", 4777. 
Elijah, still alive, I. 46, II. 46 ff. 

Exaggerators, or 

Extremists, see Gulat. 


al- Fadl, of Basra, I. 30", II. 11’. 
Faith, nature of, II. 8°, 98, 
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Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi, IT. 67'°, 72 n. 2. 
al- Faraj b. al-Hasan b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 
Faris, province, I. 4518, IT. 32!°, 4415, 114°, 
Fatima, I. 72?, II. 2011, 1273 ff. : descendants of, see I[mamate. 
Fatimids, II. 1514, n. 8. See ‘Ubeidallah. 
al- Fayyad b. ‘Ali, I. 66 f., II. 102 f., 194°. 
Fifth, tax to Imam, I. 638, IT. 95°". 


Gabriel (Jibril), I. 56, 807, IT. 77, 84 n. 2. 

Gaiba, II. 27°, 28, 46', 4797. 

Galiya, see Gulat. 

Gifar, see Abt Gifar. 

Gnosticism, IT. 80 ff., 91°, 92". 

God, attributes, I. 31'°, 6114, IT. 88% ; his knowledge, I. 52 penult., Il. 
66°? ; his will, I. 58°, Il. 728; anthropomorphistic conception of 
(Tashbih), I. 53! ff., 59, 611, II. 67 f., 18517; alphabet used for 
description of, I. 59°, II. 813 ; crown on his head, I. 59°: 1%, IT. 81, 
83; the Greatest Name (and names) of, I. 59!?, IT. 18%, II. 82 f., 
8770; more than one God, II. 88”, 9027 ff. See Imams, Incarna- 
tion. 

Gulat and Guluww, I. 42 ult., 55 ff., 65 ff., IT. 177, 154 ; original mean-: 
ing of, II. 12%, 145 n. 2; relation to Shi‘a, I. 21, II. 767, 11618, 152 ; 
excluded from Islam, I. 55 n. 7, II. 151 n. 8, 156 n. 1; smuggled 
into Islam by Persians, II. 16 f., by Jews, 17, into Christianity 
by Paul, 16° ff., 17 ; compared with Christians, II. 101. See also 
Imamiyya, Rawafid, Shi‘a, Zeidiyya. 

Gurabiyya, I. 56, If. 77. 

Guweir, drinking place, I. 67'1, II. 103%. 


Habashiyya (II. 94"), see Khashabiyya. 
Habib b. Aus, IT. 681°. 
Hadith, see Traditions. 
Hadramaut, IT. 85'°.. 
Hajir, mountain, I. 48 n. 7, If. 238°. 
Hajj (Pilgrimage), I. 68, II. 107 f. 
al- Hakam b. ‘Uteiba, II. 180'. 
Hakamiyya, see Hisham b. al-Hakam. 
Hakima, see Hukeima. | 
al- Hallaj, I. 84'°, 69'", IT. 13%, 141, 174, 24 n. 2, 3012, 114 f. 
Hallajiyya, IT. 13). 
al- Halwani, II. 110'. 
Hamadan, city, II. 128 n. 1. 
Hamdan, tribe, I. 68 penult., II. 131 n. 1. 
Hamid b. al-‘Abbas, I. 69!9, IT. 115°. 
Hamrawiyya, see Ishak b. Muhammed, 
Hamza b. ‘Omara, II. 90'", 963. 
Harat, province, II. 4471, 119'. 
Harb b. ‘Abdallah, IT. 125 n. 4. 
Harbiyya, see ‘Abdallah b. Harb. 
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al- Harith (=Suleim b. Mas‘Qd), IT. 125+. 
‘¢ — ash-Sha’mi, IT. 9013. 
Harithiyya, see Ishak b. Zeid. 
Harranians, IT. 737, 80°. 
Harfin b. Sa‘d, II. 106!*, n. 5. 
al- Hasan b. Abi Mansitr, I. 63 n. 10. 
- b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, IT. 254; descendants of, I. 555, IT, 
751594 s and al-Husein, I. 58+", 683, 72%, 75'3, IT. 113”. 
127°" ff. See Imamate. 
‘¢ b. Muhammed al-‘Askari, I. 48, 58", 76, II. 52 f., 
127’, 151°, n. 5. 
‘¢ b. Warsand, see Ibn Wargand. 
Bahram. see Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan. 
Faraj b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, IT. 27 n. 4. 
Hayy (II. 1317), see al-H. b. Salih. 
Isma‘il b. al-Husein, I. 43 n. 11, IT. 32 n. 2. 
Jafar an-Nibakhti, I. 77, IT. 134°. 
Salih b. Hayy (II. 180°), I. 30, 74 f., 79°, IT. 129, 130 ff. 
Salihiyya, II. 1297', 181 n. 2. 
Butriyya (or Buteiriyya), see al-Abtar. 
Hashim b. Hakim, (II. 120"), see al-Mukanna‘. 
Hashimiyya, sect, see Abii Hashim. 
_ Hashimiyya, city, II. 121. © 
Hatim b. Muhammed, II. 111 n. 1. | 
al- Hattab and Hattabiyya (II. 112"), see Abt ’1-Khattab. 
Hayy and Hayyan (= Salih), I. 1314. 
Hell, see Paradise. 
al- Hilli, I]. 1164. 
Hindoo, EH. 7614, 99'. | 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, I. 632, 742%, II. 59”, 65, 182! ; called Rafidi, IT. 
150'; associates with a Kharijite, II. 10°, with 
Masa b. Ja‘far, II. 51", with al-Hasan b. Salih, I. 
74; disputes with Abé&@ *l Hudeil, I. 53', II. 16°, 67, 
with Yahya b. Khalid, 102 n. 8; views on nature 
of God, I. 58°, Il. 67, on Kalam, I. 81!®, 52'", IT. 
667°, cf. 74 n. 1, on Imamate, I. 75°?, II. 65°? ff., cf- 
133°. 
Hishamiyya (also referred to Hisham Ob, 
Salim), II. 66°. 
Hakamiyya, IT. 66 n. 2. 
a b. Salim al-Juwaliki, I. 75?*, II. 15 n. 3, 667, 182%, 
Hishamiyya, see preceding name. 
Hukeima, I. 48", IT. 53°". 
Hulil, see Incarnation. 
Hultliyya, il. 13%. 
Humeima, in Palestine, II. 89'. 
Hureith b. Mas‘td, see Mas‘fid b. Hureith. 


a 


Sore reos 
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al-Husein b. Abi Mansir, I. 63". | 
me b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, I. 53'5, II. 39°, 72!?; revenge for, IT. 
93 n. 1, 94°? ; pilgrimage to, II. 107 n. 1; descend- 
ants of, I. 75'*, IT. 113%. See al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. A. T. 
b Faraj b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 
b IsmA‘il b. Ibrahim, I. 43'°, IT. 31%, 32°. 
ts b. al-Jarah, I. 70 n. 2. 
b Mansir, see al-Hallaj. 
b Muhammed an-Najjar, I. 2925, IT. 9's. 
- b.  ‘Ubeidallah, I. 70 n. 2, IT. 117%. 
Huseiniyya (II. 93 n. 1, 94!*), see Khashabiyya. 


Ibadiyya, Kharijite sect, IT. 9%. 

Iblis, I. 344, IT. 13°, 1167. 

Ibn ‘Abbad Kafi’l-Kufat, II. 71, 

. Abi ‘Aun, I. 70 n. 2, IT. 117%. 

‘* al-‘Arabi, I. 12, Il. 4734, 

" ‘Ayash, I. 68, IT. 1087. 

. Babtye (ef. IT, 3), II. 2633, a. 1. 30'8. 

. Dawud, II, 117! 

‘© al-Farakid (I. 69 n. 11, II. 1158), see ash-Shalmagani 

= Hamid (I. 69 n. 9), see Hamid b. al-‘ Abbas. 

al-Hanafiyya, see Muhammed b. al-H. 

a Haushab, I. 68, n. 8, II. 109. . 

Hazm, life, I. 9 ff.; writings, I. 11 f.; truthfulness, I. 15, 40 f., 
IT. 2116; Zahirite, I. 38 f., II. 1121, 207,78, 12815; view on 
origin of Shi‘a, I. 35 f., IL. 16 f., on aiwision of its sects, 
I. 21 ff.. on attributes of God, II. 88%; pamphlet against 
heterodox sects, I. 16 f., 39!: misrepresents al-Ash‘art, II. 
9', quotes al-Jéhiz, II. 48 n. 5; plagiarized by al-Makrizi, 
II. 8n. 8, 16%. 

x Mitham (II. 60 n. 2), see ‘Ali b. M. 

a Mukaffa‘, IT. 561°. 

4 Mumlik al-Isfahanf, II. 133 n. 1. 

ee Nawus (I. 44 n. 9), see NAwus. 

‘¢ an-Nu‘man (II. 157 n. 4), see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an-N. 

ar-Rawandi, see ar-RAwandi. 

RS Saba, see ‘Abdallah b. S. 

“* as-Sauda (II. 18%), see ‘Abdallah b. Saba. 

“ Shadan, IT. 59°. 

ash-Shalmagan. see ash-Shalmagani. 

at-Tammiar (I. 79 n. 4), see at-Tammiar. 

oh Waki‘ al-Bunani, II. 88 n. 2 

« Warsand al-Bajali, I. 54 f., II. 75. 
Bajaliyya. ib. 

os Zubeir, I. 75+, IT. 94 n. 1. 

Ibrahim b. Ahmad, see Ibn Abi ‘Aun. 

a b. al-Ashtar, IT. 93', n. 1 [add b.]. 
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Idris b. Muhammed, II. 75!7. 
Idrisids, IT. '75°9. 

‘Tjl, tribe, II. 79?', 80 n. 4, 89, 97°. 
Tjma‘, I. 31!, IT. 112%, 1647. 

flak, mountains, II. 120%. 

al-‘Ilba b. Dira‘ (II. 101%%), see ‘Ulyan. 

‘Iba iyya, or ‘Ilbaniyya, IT. 101°°. 
Ilham, see Inspiration. | 

Whamiyya, II. 54%. 

Imams, divinity of, I. 341°, 683, IT. 1879, 101'9, 1127", 113?°, 152; swper- 
natural knowledge of, 11. 33°, 34°5, 54 f., 105 f.; ‘‘speaking”’ and 
‘“‘silent,” II. 9235, 112 n. 3; twelve (II. 78”), see Ithna‘ashariyya ; 
seven (II. 79"), see Sab‘iyya. 

Imamate, fundamental doctrine of Shi‘a, I. 31°85, of Khawarij, I. 32? ; 
book on, by Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘mdn, I. 5017, II. 58°; 
theory of, see Hishim b. al-Hakam ; depends on personal qualifi- 
cation, according to Zeidiyya (and Keisdniyya, II. 348), or heredi- 
tary and depends on Nass, according to Imdmiyya, I. 22, 74 f., IT. 
22, 1299, 182?!, 188-142; of Inferior, IT. 141 n. 8, 149 n. 4, 155 n. 1; 
of Kureish, I. '74%5, II. 182, 153%, 157 penult., outside of Kureish I. 
33°, II. 182°; of descendants of Ja‘tar b. Abi Talib, IT. 45'; of 
Abt Bekr, II. 60°; of ‘Alt only, s.v., refuted by Ibn Hazm, 
II. 18526 ff. ; of all descendants of ‘Ali, I. 75%, II. 355, 180°, cf. 1. 
61 ult., or those of Fatima (both according to Zeidiyya), I. 23, IT. 
2933, 13139, 182, 156'4, 157 n. 6; of descendants of al-Husein only 
(Imamiyya), s.v. al-Husein'b. ‘Alt; of those of al-Hasan only, 
s.v.; of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya (Keisdniyya), I. 58". 1%, 77", 
II. 342°, 7913, and his son Abé Hashim, I. 611%, II. 35!', 448, who 
bequeathed it to ‘Abbasids, IT. 893, 118'7, 12179, 12318. See also 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Ja‘far b. Muhammed, Keisaniyya, Zeidiyya. 

Imamiyya, I. 44-55, 57; founder of, II. 60%; reject Aba@ Bekr and 
‘Omar, s.v., and denounce Companions, s.v., cf. Il. 127°, hence 
called RawéGfid, s.v.; =Ithnd‘ashariyya, II. 1518, n. 6; believe in 
Mahdi, s.v.; in interpolation of Koran, s.v., in Badd, II. 72); 
claim Inspiration, s.v.; and Sunna, II. 151; and Mu‘tazila, s.v.; 

and Shi'a, I. 30'3, II. 158; and Keisdniyya, I. 23, II. 34; and 
Zeidiyya, If, 149, see Imamate; and Guldt, I. 55°, II. 181, 763°, 151 
f.; against Guldt, IT. 801°, 91, 118', 133+, see, however, II. 86”, 
11622; against Docetism, II. 30'4, 43 n. 38; men designated as, IIT. 
41 n. 2, 66% See Rawéfid, Shi‘a, Zeidiyya. 

Incarnation, I. 34!2, 37!, II. 1878, 126°, 152; borrowed from Christian- 
ity, I. 8 n. 1, TH. 101%; of Ab& Muslim, I. 118, al-Basri, 117°, 
al-Halldj, 13°, 115 n. 1, al-Mukanna‘, 120'*; successive, see Clem- 
entines. . 

Inspiration, claim of, I. 35", 49%, II. 16°, 54 f. 

‘Trak, I. 4 f., II. 48", 80, 14113, 145 n. 2, See Babylonia, 

‘Isa b. Masa, I. 48+, 687, II. 23+, 10879. 

‘¢ b, Zeid, IT. 98'', 131°. 
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Isbahan, I. 451%, IT. 441°, 45 n. 2, 467, 122°8 ff., 145 n. 2. 
al-Isbahani, I. 68 n. 7, IT. 108 f. 
Ishak, agitator for Ab Muslim, II. 102 n. 4, 119%. 
ies b. Ibrahim b. Mus’ab, I. 481°, IT. 323°, 
es b. Kand4j, I. 676 [‘ Abdallah is oversight], IT. 10377. 
a b. Muhammed al-Ahmar, I. 66'9, IT. 102 f. 
Ishakiyya, II. 1021, n. 4, 127?° ff., 1285. 
Hamrawiyya, IT. 10214. 
a b. ‘Omar, IT. 102 n. 4. 
Ishakiyya, 7b. 
= b. Suweid, IT. 43°. 
ss b. Zeid al-Harith, II. 125" ff. 
Harithiyya, 7b. 
Ishakiyya, 1) see Ishak b. Muhammed ; 2) see Ishak b. ‘Omar. 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abdallah ar-Ru‘aini, II. 13°. 
me al-Bittikhi (IT. 112°), see Aba _IsmA ‘il. 
‘cb. Ja‘far, I. 45', 76°. n. 1, IT. 407, 5127, 1386, 
Isma‘iliyya, I. 377, IL. 1927, 203, 5125, 18827, 1512. 
Ithna‘ashariyya, I. 58, IT. 40 n. 2, 52, 78% ff., 183%, 150 n. 6, 151, 152 
n. 4, 
Iyad, Kadi, Ii. 69”. 


al-Jabia, in Syria, IT. 85°°. 
Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi, I. 60%, II. 2834, 241, 864, 8727, 
Ja‘far b. ‘Ali, uncle of the Mahdi, I. 76?! ff., II. 134°. 
‘‘ —b. Muhammed Abfi ‘Abdallah as-Sadik, II. 411°; and his son 
Isma‘il, II. 133?°: commanding position in Shi‘a, II. 
104 ff. ; esteemed also by Sunna, II. 79°, 105'3 ; one of the 
twelve Imams, I. 58°; Imam instead of Zeid b. “Ali, IT. 
139; his Imamate unanimously acknowledged, I. 68°, 
75? ff., IL. 51°, 10426, 18221, 1511; dissension after his 
death, I. 76? ff., IT. 89°; is still Alive and will return, 1, 44 
penult., 76°, 112°; divinity of, I. 69’, II. 974, 112, 114 n.1; 
omniscient, II. 106: hajj in his honor, s.v.; apocryphal 
utterances (cf. II. 105+) against: allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Koran, II. 14°? **, religious discussions, II. 1518 ff., 
Bada, 727°, Tafwid, 91%, supernatural knowledge ot 
Imams, 1054, Misawiyya, 40 n. 2, ‘Omar, 65', Zeidiyya, 
159, Mugira b. Sa‘id, 80%, Aba ‘l-Khattab, 113, ash- 
Shalmagani, 117', and other Guldt, 903, 96' ff.; men 
belonging to his circle, II. 41 n. 2, 59", 60 n. 3, 65, 66 n. 
1, 91 n. 1, 18878, 
Ja‘fariyya, IT. 804, 10712, 
Jafr, book attributed to Ja‘far, II. 106, 112°. 
al-Jahiz, I. 50, IT. 56 ff., 10435, 12121, 1243, 14819, 
Jahiziyya, IT. 56! °°, 
Jahm b. Safwan, I. 291 #f., 3126, II. 782, 815, 1439, 152, 743, 
Jahmiyya, Ii. 8+. 
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Janad, in Yemen, II. 1105. 
Janahiyya, see Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abdallah. 
Jannaba, town, II. 108?! ff. 
Jarir b. Keis, IT. 4319, 
Jaririyya, see Suleiman b. Jarir. 
Jar(idiyya, see Aba ’Il-Jardd. 
al-Jauzi, Jamal ad-Din, II. 69 n. 1. 
Jehuda Halevi, ITI. 104'$, 
Jesus, return at end of Time, I. 47%, II. 37", 49%; divinity of, I. 62", 
IT. 11!°, 1634, 1727, 90 f.; unreal (Docetism), II. 29; miracles, IT.. 
82 n. 2; compared with ‘Ait, I. 66%, II. 101, with the Mahdi, II. 
52%, 53 f., with Muhammed, II. 24) #4. Cf. Christianity. 
Jews, Jewish, and Judaism, believe in miracles of Jesus, s. v. : bribed 
Paul II, 16°, 17%, n. 4; and Shi‘a, II. 19, 95?, 1857.1; and Guldt, 
s.v.; and Badd, II. 727+; and Tashbih, II. 135!°; believe in 
Immortals, I. 46, II. 46 ff. ; sects, II. 90'7; Jewish illustrations, 
IT. 85°, 96°. See ‘Abdallah b. Saba, Cabbala, Messiah. 
Joshua, see ‘Ali. 
al-Jubba’l, II. 587°, 666 ; cf. 108". 


al-Ka‘bi, II. 57. 

Kadar (Free Will), II. 915.6, 

Kafsa, district and town, I. 54+, IL. 753". 

Kalam, doctrine, II. 12’, 66°, 73°. 

Kanbar, I. 66", II. 99°? ff. 

Karakiriyya, sect; see ash-Shalmagani. 

Karbiyya, see Abt Karb. 

Karmatians, I. 37', 58'°, 68'7, IT. 1932, 20+, 549°, 1383%°; emissaries of, 
II. 178 ff., 9527, 9749, 108 ff.; seven Imames of, II. 79°, 901 ; believe 
in Transmigration, II. 64'° ; dietary restrictions of, II. 73'; fifty 
prayers of, s. Vv. 

Karramiyya, see Muhammed b. Karram. 

al-Kashshi, II. 4 n. 2. 
al-Kasim b. ‘Abdallah (or ‘Ubeidallah) b. Suleiman, I. 671°, IT. 104’. 

Kastilia, province in North Africa, 1. 54", IT, 75!°, 76'. 

Kathir an-Nawwa4, II. 129%!. See al-Abtar. 

Kat‘iyya, see Kitti‘iyya. 

Kaze keiman dat, town, IT. 120°. 

Keisan, II. 33. 

“ Abi ‘Omra, I. 44°. 77'", II. 34. 

Keisaniyya, origin, II. 33 f.; position within 
Shi‘a, I. 28, II. 34 f., 155, 156 n. 3: accept Jmamate of ‘Alt, 
al-Hasan, ai-Husein and Muhammed }. al-Hanafiyya, |. 582, 772, 
II. 79"! ff.; the latter hidden in Radwa, I. 44° ff., 77 ult., IT. 25°6 ff., 
35 ff., 95'9; use wooden arms only, hence called Khashabiyya, 
I. 63', n. 1, IL. 98 ff.: believe in Bada, I. 53", II. 72°, in Transmt- 
gration. I. 34'", 52°, II. 68°°, 644, in eternity of world, 1. 54"; fac- 
tions among, I. 45” ff., II. 35, 447, 102 n, 4, 118 n. 3, 121°°, See 
Imamate. Zeidiyya. 
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Kelb, tribe, If. 977°. 
al-Kelbi, II. 25", 100 n. 2. 
al-Khadir, prophet, I. 46 f., II. 47°7, 48, 498, 

Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, I. 59°, 60, 65! (cf. II. 975), II. 79 f., 86 f., 
10074, 107". 

Khamt, mother of Mahdi, IT. 54. 

Kharbiyya, see ‘Abdallah b. al-Kharb. 

Khashabiyya, see Keisaniyya. 

Khattdbiyya, see Abt ‘1-Khattab. 

Khawarij, I. 30'*, 31 penult., 33! °*, IT. 98, 766, 937, 159!°, 

Khidash, J. 361!, 655, IT. 98. 

Khindif al-Asadi, II. 42° [Khandak is oversight], 9471. 

Khorasan, I. 44 n. 1, 65 n. 5, II. 101°, 118'4, 1195, 12273, 123%, 29, 12884, 

Khurramiyya, II. 19°, 119°. 

Kisfiyya, see Abii Manstr. 

Kitti‘iyya, I. 47'9 ff., II. 268, 40?', 49 ff. 

Koran, interpolated (Tabdil), I. 5018, 51 f., IL. 60°, 61 ff., 153 n. 6, cf. 
also I, 38*", TI. 123°; allegorical interpretation of, I. 35, 73 n. 2, 
II. 14%, 451°, 107; in Berberic language, IT. 49?4. 

KSR (?) (I. 68 n. 7), see al-Isbahani. 

Kufa, ‘Alt in, IT. 39%, 43 n. 3, 78°, 9973, al-MukhtGr in, II. 98, Muham- 
med b. al-Kasim, II. 33+; Yahya b. ‘Gmar, I. 43'*, Zeid b. “Alt, 
II. 188 f., Zenj, I. 65 n. 2: ‘Ali b. Mitham, II. 60%, al-Hasan b. 
Salih, I. 74 ult., IT. 131'*, Hisham b. al-Hakam, I. 633, 74 ult., II. 
65'°, n. 4, 677, lon Haushabd, I. 68 n. 8; people of, known as stingy 
and treacherous, II. 140 n. 6. ; Guldt in, I. 62¢, 64, 68 f., 712, II. 
79°, 89°, 977, 107; Persian spoken in, IT. 78°. 

Kureish, IT. 39?°, 893', 908. See Imamate. 

Kuthayyir, Il. 134°; Keisdnite, I. 774, II. 2527, 359, 7915; KeisAnitic 
poem ascribed to him (or as-Sayyid), II. 38 f. ; Khashabi, I. 94°3, 
95'* ; believesin his own return, II. 248, 27 n. 2, in Transmigration? 


IT. 267°, 27 n. 4, 45°; aids Khind7f, II. 42° ; denounces Companions, 
TI. 148 f. 


Lamas, tribe, IT. 75°. 
Logic, elimination of, from religion, IT. 15. 
Luminaries, creation of, I. 59?!, IT. 84° ff. 


Madain, city, I. 42'9, n. 6. 
al-Mada‘ini, If. 57'8. 
Maghrib, Karmatians in, II. 109 ff. 
Magis, tribe, IT. 757. 
Mahdi, Caliph, IT. 39'8, 1311), 

‘<= Messiah, s. v., cf. I. 36"; of the Ithnd‘ashariyya, see 
Muhammed b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali; traditions about, II. 
30° ff,, 53}8 ff. 

al-Makrizi, I. 7, If. (4). 874. 164. 
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Malchizedek, I. 46’. IT. 46 f. 

Malikiyya, II. 76", 1171, | 
al-Mamtira, sect (= Misawiyya), I. 44'°, IT. 40, 51%, 603, 
al-Ma’man, Caliph, IT. 59°". 

Mandzean, influence, I. 4, IT. 80 ff., 84'8, 8729, 

Mani, IT. 80°. | 

Manicheean, influence, I. 4, II. 29 f., 80, 87', 1048. 

al-Manstr, Caliph, I. 70 penult., II. 100 f., 118’, 119, 121" ff., 125 n. 4, 
140 n. 3. 
‘ an-Namari, poet, II. 153 n. 6. 
«  , title of Karmatian missionary-in-chief, IT. 109. 

Mansiriyya, see Abt Mansar. 

Marcus, Gnostic, IT. 82'. | 

Marriage, with forbidden relations, 1. 33%, II. 12'*; with nine wives, 
I. 5315, ef. IL. 73!. 

al-Masa’il an-NAsiriyya, book, II. 29 footnote. 

Masamida (or Masmida), tribe, I. 54!%, IT. 76°. 

Mas‘fid b. Hureith, IT. 1115, ?. 

MawaAli, II. 34, 9436, 107 n. 2. 

Mazdak, I. 87'5, IT. 1995, 1201. 

Mazdakiyya, II. 19°", 20°. 

Medina, I. 43°, TI. 39n. 2. | 

Meimin al-Kaddah, II. 112 n. 3. 

Meimaniyya, 7b. 

Meimtiniyya, Kharijite sect, IT. 12'6 1°, 

Mekka, I. 53 n. 1, IT. 42°, 67, 943, n. 1. 

Merv, city, I. 70 n. 7, IL. 119%, 120°. 

Messiah, and Messianism, I. 3 n. 1, 454, IT. 36 ff., 43'4, 94°7 ff. 

Metempsychosis, see Transmigration of Souls. 

Methusalem, I. 46 n. 1, II. 46?!, n. 8. 

Miklds b. Abi ’1-Khattab, see Abfi’1]-Khattab. 

Milal wa’n-Nihal, literature on, I. 5; by Ibn Hazm, literary char- 
acter of, I. 12 ff., manuscripts of, 17 ff., compared with work of 
ash-Shahrastanf, 16. 

Mimiyya, II. 103*. 

Mitham at-Tammar, ITI. 60". 

Moses, II. 70'*, 1167, 135?!. , 

Mu‘ammar, I. 64°, 69'*, IT. 96% ?', 114!? ff. 

Mu‘ammariyya, IT. 74!°, 11377, 114", 

“ b. ‘Abbad, IT. 11473. 
Mu‘Awiya, Caliph, I. 75°, II. 145 n. 2, 14879. 

“ b. ‘Abdallah Dt’l-Janahein, II. 27 n. 4, 44°, 454, n. 2. 

| Jandhiyya, IT. 44. 
Mufaddal- as-Seirafi, IT. 967°. 
Mufawwida, sect, see Tafwid. 
al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, I. 34?', 59 f., II. 318, 79 ff., 90°, 96°; called Saba’, 
II. 1007 3°, See Rawafid. 
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- Muéiriyya, IL. 87, n. 2, 96%, 1537; terrerists, 


I, 62'%, II. 92'7; hajy in honor of Ja‘far as-Sddik, II. 107% ; 
relation to Khattabiyya, IT. 97°. 
al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba, IT. 140 n. 1. 

Muhallab, IT. 937°. 

Muhammed, the Prophet, resembled ‘Ali, I. 56, II. 77 f., hence mis- 
taken for him, 7b.; apostle of ‘Ali, but usurped prophecy, I. 66 
ult. (cf. I. 56), II. 102°, 116°, 127'8; responsible for strife about 
Imamate, I. 55"", 804, cf. II. 7673; divinity of, I. 67°, 68°, II. 102 f., 
Demiurge, 915; return of, IT. 24'+, 25 n. 1; stops sun, II. 694, 712". 
See ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Mystic lore. 


Muhammed b. 
6s b. 
66 b. 
rar b. 

: b. 
66 b. 
66 b. 
66 b. 
6% b. 
6é b. 
ce b. 
te b. 
oe b. 
6% b. 
: b 


6c b. 
ce ; b. 
b. 
be b. 
6é b. 
‘ b. 


Muhammediyya, believe in his Senay I. 67), 
II. 102 f. 
‘Abdallah, Katib, I. 47°, IT. 4823, 
. b. al-Hasan, I. 43! ff., 60°, n. 5, 643, II. 
23°, 301, 319, 8614, 87. 
Muhammediyya, II. 86'5, 102 n. 5. 
us b. Tahir, I. 4313, IT. 31°4. 
‘Abd as-Salam, called Shukk al-Leil, I. 473 [see II. 
4815], IT. 4816, n. 1. 
Abi Zeinab, see Abf’l-Khattab. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas, IT. 12315, 
eps Abi Talib, see M. b. al-Hanafiyya. 
‘¢ pb. al-Husein al-Bakir, I. 58°, 64°, 684, '752°, II, 
22%, 80!7, 9533, 139. 
“<b. Misa, I. 48!°, 58°, 76°. 
‘¢ b. an-Nu‘man (II. 59°), see M. b. Ja‘far. 
‘<b. ash-Shalmagan, see ash-Shalmagani. 


al-Fadl, see ‘Ali b. al-F. 


Habib, II. 109%, 


al-Hanafiyya, significance of name, II. 53 n. 3; wor- 


shipped by Keisdniyya, s.v.; defended by Khasha- 
biyya, Il. 94°; supernatural knowledge of, II. 33, 
cf. 127. | 


. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, Mahdi of Ithnd‘ashariyya, I. 47 f., 


087, 76, II. 52 ff., 6117; ‘*‘man of the cellar,” II. 
2711, 184! ff., ef. I. 77 n. 7. 
Ishak b. Ibrahim, IT. 328. 
{sm4‘il b. Ja‘far b. Muhammed, Mahdi of Sab‘iyya 
(and Karmatians), I. 58°, 68'*, II. 795, 10814, 
Ja‘far b.: Muhammed, I. 76°. 
** pb, an-Nu'man, called Sheitan at-Tak, I. 3129, 
00 f., 75 penult., IT. 15 n. 3, 59, 65 n. 2, 150°, 157 
n. 4, 
Nu‘maniyya, II. 59%, 
Sheitaniyya, ITI. 59'*, 6674. 
Karram, I. 29'¢ ff., II. 82, 9°, 
Karramiyya, IT. 8°. 


al-Kasim b. ‘Alt, I. 44', II. 32" ff. 
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Muhammed b. an-Nu‘man, see M. b. Ja‘far b. an-N. 
is Nuseir, IT. 127°. 
Sahh b. Mu‘awiya, II. 45 n. 2. 
Wrstd, see Ibn Warsand. 
Ya‘kutb. IT. 428 f. 
Ya‘ktbiyya, ib. 
3 b. Zakariyya ar-Razi, II. 64". 
Muhammediyya: 1) see Muhammed, the pe TOpnens see Muhammed b. 
‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan. 
Mujabbira (or Mujbara), sect, II. 971, 1127, 88 n. 2. 
-al-Mukaddasi, on number of sects, I. 6; and Shi‘a, II. 145 n. 2. 
al-Mukanna‘, I, 36°, 70°, II. 120 f. 
MukaAatil b. Suleiman, I. 81!*, II. 11°°, 67'9, 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubeid, I. 447, 58'8, 771°, IT. 178, 33 f., 72, oe 93 f. 
Mukhtariyya, II. 33°, 791°, 
Mu’min at-Tak (II. 59'?), see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘man. 
Murji’a, sect, I. 29'°, 317, 32, 34%, II. 7? 3°, 1131, 2197, 152 penult. 
Misa b. Ja‘far b. Muhammed al-Kézim, I. 441°, 53°, 76%, IT. 891, 1515. 
Muisawiyya. IT. 40, 50 ff., 60%, 7577. 


o So 


Mus‘ab, IT. 93°. 

Mushabbiha, sect, II. 9°. Cf. Tashbih. 

Muslimiyya, see Abii Muslim. 

al-Mu'‘tadid, Caliph, I. 675, 77*°. 
al-Mu‘tasim, IL 82”. 
al-Mutawakkil, ‘‘ II. 156". 

Mu‘tazila, I. 29%, 31!?, 82%. 32 penult., II. 9, 21°; origin of name, II. 
188 n. 1; Transmigration, II. 63°, other doctrines, IT. 667°, 93'; 
and Shi‘a, II. 11% ff., and lmadmiyya, 11*, cf. 638", and Zeidiyya 
1137 ff. 

Muzaffar b. Ardshir, see Abi Manstir Muzaffar. 

Mystic lore (supernatural knowledge), of Muhammed. I. 38, II. 20”, 
of ‘Ali, II. 83, of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, II. 38 f. See Imams. 


Nafaliyya, see Bakliyya. 
Nafta, city in district of Kafsa. s.v. 
an-Nahkini (IL. 103'°), see al-Bhnk?. 
Nahliyya (=Bajaliyya, I. 54 n. 6,n. 8), see Ibn Warsand. 
an-Najjar, 1) see al-Husein b. Muhammed ; 2) see Ibn Haushab. 
Nakaliyya, see pene 
Name, of God, s.v. ‘Ali, I. 53 penult., II. 73; identical with that 
of Prophet, II. ee 8722; allusions to, found in Koran, I. 611°, 62°, 
II. 882", cf. I. 35, IL. 14. 
Narjis, mother of Mahdi, I. 48", 76", IT. 547°. 
Nasariyya, citadel, II. 126%. 
Naskh (“‘ abrogation”). IT. 72'.*. 
Nasriyya (IL. 126*5), see Nuseiriyya. 
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Nass, written bequest, of Muhammed to ‘Ali, I. 22, 78 ff., II. 667', 
158°; of or through ‘Alt to al-Hasan and al-Husein, I. 735'4, IT. 
132”, to Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, Il. 34n. 3 ; of Ja‘far as-Sadik 
to one of his sons, IT. 18233 ; hidden by Companions, s.v.; point of 
issue between Imamiyya and Zeidiyya, see Imamate. 

Nawasib, nickname for opponents of Shi‘a, II. 159. 

Nawus, I. 44°, II. 41. 

Nawusiyya, 7b. 
an-Nazzam, I. 50'4, 51°, IT. 1114, 56°, 5714, 58, 6074, 649, 74 n. 1. 

Nisabitir, I. 73%, II. 1235. 

Nisba, influence of, on enumeration of sects I. 7 f.; artificial forma- 
tion of, IT. 119 n. 2. 

Nisibis, IT. 93?!, 

Nu‘maniyya, see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘man. 

Nuseiri, IT. 1275. 

Nuseiriyya, I. 71 f., II. 185°, 102!8, 116!?, 126 ff. 


‘Omar, see Abi Bekr. 
Omayya b. Abi Salt, IT. 28 n. 1. 
‘Omeir at-Tabban, I. 641°, IT. 9678. 
‘Omeiriyya, II. 973. 
- Osrushna, province, II. 101 n. 1. 
‘Othman, Caliph, interpolated Koran, II. 61% ff.; uprising against, 
I. 37!°, IT. 194; hated by Imadmiyya, I. 52n. 5, and Khawérij, 
II. 64**, while Zeidiyya vacillating, see I. 741", IT. 12929, 13215 
and 12976, 1804, 189 n. 1. 
‘< al- Khashabi, II. 931. 


Paradise, nine enter while alive, II. 47; and Hell will decay, I. 
54°, IT. 15!, 73 f., ef. 752. 

Paul, apostle, see Gulat. 

Persians, and Shi‘a, I. 35 f., II. 16; and al-Mukhtdr, II. 94!; absorb 
‘Zl, 11. 80 n. 4; derogate ‘Ali, II. 789 ; call themselves ‘“‘ sons” 
and ‘‘ nobles,” I. 35 ult., II. 18°; Persian language, II. 90%, 9326, 
cf. 789. . 

Phinehas, still alive, I. 46°, IT. 46)2, 4723, 

Pilgrimage, see Hajj. 

Prayers, two a day, I. 334; seventeen (or nineteen), I. 374, n. 8, 713, 
n. 4, IT. 1265; fifty, I. 37°, IT. 189. 

Precepts, religious, saints exempt from, I. 341!, 371, 733, II. 18!6, 1415; 
have inner meaning, I. 35, II. 14, 107, 129°; abolished by Abé 
Manstr, I. 62", by Harithiyya, TI. 1254, by Imaémiyya, 61, by 
Karmatians, 1095, by Khattabiyya, 14, 112", by al-Mukanna‘, 120%5 

Prophecy, can be acquired, I. 34°, II. 13°; inadmissible after Muham- 
med, I. 47", d0 n. 7, 561, IT. 49, 7638, 929; True Prophet, see Clem- 
entines. 

Ptahil, deity of Mandzans, IT. 84%, 
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ar- Radi, Caliph, I. 70 n. 2. 
Radwa, mountain, I. 43 n. 7, 442°, 77 ult., IT. 35 ff., 3913, 9538. 
Raj‘a, see Return ; miscellaneous uses of word, IT. 28 n. 1. 
ar- Rashid, Caliph, II. 3919, 58?8, 
Ray, city, I. 78 n. 2, II. 18483 ; mountains, IT. 11915. 
Rawafid, term, see Appendix A; different forms of word, II. 1387, 
origin, 188 ff., supposed to have been coined by al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, 
139 f., coined by Zeid b. ‘Alé, 189, 1414, 142 n. 6, derogatory mean- 
ing of, 1388 n. 1, 140 n. 3;=‘‘repudiators” (of Aba Bekr and 
‘Omar and Companions), IT. 64 f., 142 ff.; and Shi‘a, If. 146 ff.; 
applied to Keisdniyya, Ii. 156 n. 3, to Imadmiyya (excluding 
Zeidiyya), I. 44'5, 4719, IT. 148 ff., to Ithnd‘ashariyya, 151, to 
Guldt 151 ff., to all Shiitic sects (including Zeidiyya), 154 ff.: 
acknowledge Imamate of Ja‘far as-Sddik, II. 104°8, 150 ult.; are 
no Muslims, II. 62°, 153°; compared with Jews, II. 19°, with 
Christians, 142 n. 2, worse than Jews and Christians, 1444, cf. 77". 
See Shi'a. 
Rawand, near Isbahdn, II. 122° ;—Riwand (in Khordsdan)), II. 128. 
ar-Rawandi, IT. 123 f. 
Rawandiyya, I. 7018, IT. 100%, 121 ff., 153%. 
Reappearance, see Return. 
Resurrection, denied, IT. 457, 74°. 
Return, after death (Raj‘a), I. 34 ult., II. 23-28, 50 f., 8618, 114°. 
Raj‘iyya, IT. 247, 255. 
Riwand, see Rawand. 
ar-Riwandi (II. 1234), see Rawandiyya. 
Rizam b. Sabik, IT. 118". 
Rizdmiyya, II. 118 f., 1201, 1241918, 
Rubibadiyya, see Ab0’l-‘ Abbas. 
Rustem b. Husein b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 
*¢ b, Karhin b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 


Saba’iyya, see ‘Abdallah b. Saba. 
Sabbab, ITI. 42 n. 1. 
Sabbabiyya, 7b. 
Sabbdbiyya, or Sababiyya (II. 17 n. 1, 4i f.), see Saba’iyya. 
Sab‘iyya, II. 79", 108'°. 
gesadie. see Ja‘far b. Muhammed as-S8. 
as-Saffah, Caliph, II. 118’, 11918. 
Safiyya bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, aunt of Prophet, IT. 145. 
Sahabiyya, II. 427°. 
Sa’id an-Nahdi, IT. 90"', 96°. 
Saints, superior to prophets, I. 34°, II. 13'°*; exempt from religious 
precepts, S.v. : 
Sakil, mother of Mahdi, I. 48”, 76, II. 54". 
Salat, see Prayers. | 
Salih b. Tarif, I. 47%", IT. 4973-76 
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Salihiyya: 1) see al-Hasan b. Salih; 2) sect of Mu‘tazila, II. 181 n. 2. 
Salim b. Abi Hafga, IT. 129?'. 
‘¢ b. Mas‘fid (=al-Ha4rith), II. 125+. 
Salma b. Kuheil, IT. 130!'. 
Samak b. Harb, IT. 181?!. 
Samuel b. Nagdela, I. 18 (1. 3 from below). [Joseph is oversight. ] 
Sarhat at-Tabari, IT. 93 n. 2. 
Sari al-Aksam, I. 64 n. 11. II. 96. 
Saturninus, Gnostic, IT. 851'. 
Sausan, mother of Mahdt, I. 481°, 7618, ‘IL. 5414, 
Sawad, province, I. 68 n. 8, IT. 110?!, 11148. 
Sawwar, poet, IT. 140 n. 38. 
as-Sayyid al-Himyari, II. 134, cf. 89 n. 3; argues with Muhammed b. 
Ja‘far b. an-Nu‘man, II. 5916; his rawi Ishak b. Muhammed, II. 
102°; believes in return of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, I. 773, 
78 n. 2, IT. 258, 35°¢, 36 ff., cf. 27 n. 4. in Transmigration, I. 341, 
526, IT. 26'5, 68 n. 2; 0n name of Mahdi, II. 53 n. 2; on sun miracle, 
IT. 68"! ; against divinity of ‘Az, II. 101 n. 2; against Rawé/id, II. 
140 n. 8; denounces Companions, II. 144 n. 6. 
Sects, number of, I. 6 f.; classification of, I. 20 ff., 29', 4014, IT. 213. 
- Sefer Yesirah, II. 82'4. 
Sem, identical with Malchizedek, II. 478. 
Seven, Imams, see Sab‘iyya; angels, II. 84°; prophets, II. 86', 89 f., 
1041824 ; incarnations, IT. 127}. 
Seveners, see Sab‘iyya. 
ash-Sha‘bi, I. 60%, II. 8622; on ‘Abdallah b. Saba, II, 438'%?°; utterances 
against Shi‘a, II. 196, 7719, 95%, 185, 142 n. 2, 144. 
Shafi‘iyya, IT. 117". 
ash-Shalmagani, Ibn Abi’! ‘Azakir (also written Karakir), I. 69 ult. ff., 
70 n, 2, II. 115 f¥., 1271", 
‘Azakira, II. 116°. 
Karakiriyya, II. 117°*°. 
Sheitan at-Tak and Sheitaniyya, see Muhammed b. Ja‘far b. an- 
Nu‘man. 
Shi‘a, name, II. 157 f., applied to Imamiyya, 158, to Zeidiyya, ib., to 
both, 159' ; origin I. 3 n. 1; character, I. 4 f. ; division of sects, I. 
21 ff., 4215, II. 155!°, 156', cf. I. 303; fundamental beliefs of, I. 
31°", 3274, 78 ff. ; *‘ exaggerations” of, I. 34f. ; anthropomorphistic, 
IT. 18517; relation to Mu‘tazila, I. 31%, II. L128 ff., to Guldt, s.v. ; 
compared with Jews, see ash-Sha‘bi ; Traditions against, s.v. ; of 
illegitimate birth, I. 49 f., II. 5578. See Imdmiyya, Rawéafid, 
Zeidiyya. 
Shibash, see al-Basri. 
Shinas, see al-Basri. 
ash-Shortah, district near Wédsif, II. 12723. 
Shukk al-Leil, see Muhammed b. ‘Abd as Salam. 
Simeon, tribe, II, 49”. 
Simon Magus, II. 8527. 
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Sdfis, originated by Aba. Sa‘id Abt *l-Kheir, s.v.; in Isbahdn, IT. 45, 
n. 2; believe that Hlijah and al-Khadir alive, I. 46", II. 47%, that 
saints superior to prophets, s.v., and exempt from religious pre- 
cepts, s.v.; follow Shi‘a, II. 148, and Guldt, I. 737, II. 152; are no. 
Muslims, I. 80 ult., n. 11, II. 11°°. 

Sufriyya, Kharijite sect, I. 37%, 71526, IT. 99, 34, 1261913, 

Sufyan ath-Thauri, ITI. 4273. 

Suleiman b. Jarir, I. 79?!, II. 72°, 12974, 1367, 149°. 

, Suleimaniyya, IT. 136". 

3 Jaririyya, 7b. 

Sunbad (or Sinbad), I. 36°, IT. 18'°. 

Sunna, [. 29+, 331!, 348. 

Supernatural knowledge, see Mystic lore. 

Surhtfbiyya, see Abt’l-Jarid. 

Surr-man-ra’d (Samara), city, I. 76 n. 10, IT. 1876. 

as-Sis, city, I. 54'5, 55', II. 768. 

Syzygy, see Clementines. 


Tabaristan, province, IT. 33°. 
Tabdil, see Koran, interpolated. 
Tafwid, doctrine, II. 91. 
at-Tahawi, II. 70. 
Tahir b. al-Husein, I. 438 n. 11. 
Takhlit, doctrine, IT. 91". 
Takiy ya (‘‘ compulsion”), IT. 9'°. 
Talabira, city in Spain, I. 474, II. 48”. 
Talikan, city in Khordsdn, I. 44°. 
at-Tammar, I. 79?!, II. 60°; see ‘Ali b. Mitham. 
Tandsukh, see Transmigration of Souls. 
Tarif, IT. 49”. 
Tashbih, see God. 
Tawis, II. 41 n. 2. | 
at-Tayyar, (II. 60"), see ‘Ali b. Mitham. 
Terrorism, among Shiitic sects, I. 35", 62 f., Il. 92f., 9574, 1538. 
Thugs, in India, IT. 92°. | 
Tiberias, I. '72°, IT. 127°. 
Tiflis, II. 125 n. 4. 
Tigris, rise of, II. 114%. _ | , 
Traditions, forged or interpolated by Shi‘a, I. 78%, IT. 135; by Khat- 
tabiyya, II. 113°; by Sunna against Shi‘a, II. 48", 18571, 146, 
against Zeidiyya, IT. 147 n. 2. 
Transmigration, of Souls (Tandsukh), belief of Mu‘tazila, I. 33 ult., 
II. 12%, of Keisdniyya, s.v., of other heretics, I. 71°, II. 11", 451, 
11329; relation to Return, II. 26 f. ; consequences, I. 52, IT. 74. 
Tandsukhiyya, IT. 12?', 26%, 63%. 
Trinity, II. 917%. 
Tugj, I. 65, n. 2, HH. 9775, 
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at-Tisi, II. (5), 59°, 107 n. 1. 
Twelvers, see Ithna‘ashariyya. 


*‘Ubeidallah [b. Muhammed al-Habib], divinity of, I. 69, II. 20°, 9530 
1094, 11119, | 
‘¢ b. Ziyad, IT. 93". 

al-‘Uleis, tribe, I. 65 n. 2, II. 97?!. 

‘Ulyan b. Dira‘, IT. 10122. 

‘Ulyaniyya, I. 6618, II. 101 f. 
Urdunn, district in Palestine, I. 72', II. 127°¢, 
Ustadsis, I, 36°, IT. 18?!. 


Vice, unnatural, I. 70?, II. 109°, 1173. 


Wakifa, or Wakifiyya, II. 268, 40, 50 if. 
al- Warrdak, II. 15 n. 3, 136 (Corrections). 
Wasil b. ‘Ata, IT. 1138, 43 n. 1, 12916, 14114, 153, 
Wasit, city, IT. 41 n. 2, 65!?, 80°, 1159, 12723, 145 n. 2. 
Water, sanctity of, I. 60'2, IT. 8728; ‘‘dark” and ‘‘ white” waters of 
Mandeeans, II. 84!" ff, 
Weaver’s trade, despicable. II. 96", 
World, creation of, I, 59, II. 81 ff. ; eternity of, L 544, IT. 7419, 


Yahya b. Dikrweih (or Zikrweih), II. 799, 97. 
‘¢ pb. Khalid, Vizier, II. 6073, 102 n. 3, 133?!, 
‘¢ b. ‘Omar b. Yahya, I. 43! ff., II. 81 f. 

Ya‘ktibiyya, see Muhammed b. Ya‘ktb. 

Yazid b. ‘Omar (or ‘Omeir), IT. 97°. 

Yemen, I. 68, II. 188, 109 f. 

Ydnus b. ‘Abdarrahman, II. 40%, 512, 

Ydsuf b. ‘Omar, I. 62°, IT. 8631, 10025, 138!2, 


ZAahirism, I. 38 f., IT. 874, 128'5, 
az-Zakari (II. 1091°), see al-Isbahani. 

Zakariyya b. Muhammed, II. 87 n. 2. 

Zebid, in Yemen, II. 110}5. 

Zeid b. ‘Ali b. al-Husein, I. 74%, II. 1197, 22%, 12916 138 ff., 141 f. 

Zeidiyya, on Imamate, s.v. (twice); on Imam- 

ate in Kureish, II. 152 ult.; acknowledge Aba? Bekr and ‘Omar, 
I. 22, 7418, 7918, IT. 225 (see also s.v.), and doubtful about ‘Othman, 
s.v., but change their attitude, II. 155 n. 1, cf. 158: believe in 
Muhammed b. al-Kdsim, II. 33°; and Sunna, II. 155, 157 f. ; and 
Mu‘tazila, s.v.;and Keisdniyya, I. 28, 84f., 447; and Jaridiyya, I. 
42", 74'°, Il, 168 n. 1; and Imdmiyya, s.v.; and Guldt, II. 76%: 
designated as Shi‘a, II. 158 ; nicknamed Nussab, II. 159" ; tradi- 
tions against, s. v. ; men belonging to, IT. 113!, 727° (cf. 129°6), 106 
n. 5, 1381759, Cf, ImAmiyya, Rawafid, Shi‘a. 
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Zenj, I. 65 n. 2, II. 312°, 98°. 
Zikrweih (or Dikrweih) b. Mihrweih, IT. 971°. 
Ziyad, tribe, I. 68 n. 8, IT. 1101. 

‘‘ brother of Mu‘dwiya, IT. 11013, 
Zubeir b. Safiyya, cousin of Prophet, II. 145. 
Zurara b. A‘yun, IT. 4074, 66%, 91 n. 1, 146 n. 4. 


Zutt (Gypsies), IT. 99. 


LIST OF ARABIC WORDS! 


‘ae 
gla 


18° ff. 


183° ff, 


— gee VAs, 


214, 


(as 
see yas : 


188 n. 4,144 n. 1. 


y O18, 


see UGS). 
188 n. 4, 144 n. 8. 
146, see Kean. 
1108, 
130°?, 
28 ff. 28 n. 1. 
ww oe 
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